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LITE 1. 


Mr Brironp, To RosERT LovrTLAcE, Ei; 


: Tueſday, Aug. 22. 
CEE) HAVE boa under ſuch concern for the 
a) — 4 71 poor man, whoſe exit | almoſt hourly 
N expect, and at the ſhocking ſcenes h's 
illneſs, and his agonies exhibit ; that 1 
= 985 have been only able to make memoranda 
a of the melancholy paſſages, from which to 
draw up a more perfect account, for the inſtruction of 
us all, when the writing appetite ſhall return. 
FR 
It is returned ! Indignation has revived it, on re- 
ceipt of thy letters of Sunday and yeſterday ; by which 
I have reaſon to reproach thee in very ſerious terms, that 
thou haſt not kept thy honour with me: And if thy 
breach of it be attended with ſuch effects as I fear it will 
be, I ſhall let thee know more of my mind on this . 
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If thou would'ſt be thought in earneſt in thy wiſhes, to 
move the poor lady in thy favour, thy ludicrous behaviour 
at Smith's, when it comes to be repreſented to her, will 
have a very conſiſtent appearance; will it not? — It will, 
indeed, confirm her in her opinion, that the grave is 
more to be wiſhed for, by one of her ſerious and pious 
turn, than a huſband incapable either of reflexion or re- 
morle ; juſt recovered, as thou art, ſiom a dangerous, 
at leaſt a ſharp illneſs. 

I am extremely concerned for the poor unprotected 
lady; ſhe was ſo exceſſively low and weak on Saturday, 
that I could not be admitted to her ſpeech: And to be 
driven out of her lodgings, when it was fitter for her to 
be in bed, is ſuch a piece of cruelty, as he only could be 
guilty of, who could act as thou haſt done, by ſuch an 
angel. 

Canſt thou thyſelf ſay, on refleQion, that it has not the 
look of a wicked and hardened ſportiveneſs, in thee, for 
the ſake of a wanton humour only, (ſince it can anſwer 
no end that thou propoſeſt to thyſelf, but the direct con- 
trary) to hunt from place to place a poor lady, who, like 
a harmleſs deer, that has already a barbed ſhaft in her 
breaſt, ſeeks only a refuge from thee, in the ſhades of 
death ? 

But I will leave this matter upon thy own conſcience, 
to paint thee ſuch a ſcene from my memoranda, as thou 
perhaps wilt be moved by more effectually than by any 
other: Becauſe it is ſuch a one, as thou thyſelf muſt one 
day be a principal ator in; and, as I thought, hadſt very 
lately in apprehenſion: And is the laſt ſcene of one of thy 
moſt intimate friends, who has been for the four paſt days 
labouting in the agonies of death. For Lovelace, let this 
truth, this undoubted truth, be engraven on thy memory, 
in all they gaities, That the life we are fo fad of, is 
hardly life; a mere breathing-ſpace only ; and that at the 
end of its longeſt date. 


THouU MUST DIE, AS WELL as BEL T ON. 


Thou knoweſt by Tourville what we had done as to the 
poor man's worldly affairs; and that we had got his un- 
happy ſiſter to come and live with him; (little did we _ 
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him ſo very near his end); and fo I will proceed to tell 
thee, that when I arrived at his houſe on Saturday night, 
I found him exceſſively ill: But juſt raiſed, and in his 
elbow-chair, held up by his nurſe and Mowbray, (the 
rougheſt and moſt untouched creature that ever entered a 
ſick man's chamber) while the maid ſervants were trying 
to make that bed eaſier for him which he was to return - 
to; his mind ten times uneaſier than That could be, and 
the true cauſe that the down was no ſofter to him. 

He had ſo much longed to ſee me, his ſiſter told me, 
(whom I ſent for down to enquire how he was) that they 
all rejoiced when I entered: Here, ſaid Mowbray, Here 
Tommy, is honeſt Jack Belford ! 

Where, where? ſaid the poor man. 

] hear his voice, cry'd Mowbray, coming up ſtairs. 

In a tranſport of joy, he would have raiſed himſelf at 
my entrance, but had like to have pitched out of the chair: 
And when recovered, call'd me his beſt friend! his Aindeſt 
friend! but, burſt out into a flood of tears, O Jack! O 
Belford ! ſaid he, ſee the way I am in! ſee how weak! 
So much, and ſo ſoon reduced! Do you know me! Do 
you know your poor friend Belton ? 

You are not ſo much altered, my dear Belton, as you 
think you are. But I ſee you are weak; very weak 
And I am ſorry for it. 

Weak! weak, indeed, my deareſt Belford, ſaid he, 
and weaker in my mind, if poſſible, than in my body; 
and wept bitterly — or I ſhould not thus unman myſelf. 
I, who never feared any thing, to be forced to ſhew my» 
ſelf ſuch a nur/ling / j am quite aſhamed of myſelf! — 
But don't deſpiſe me, dear Belford, don't deſpiſe me, I 
beſeech thee. | 

I ever honoured a man that could weep for the diſtreſſes 
of others; and ever ſhall, ſaid I; and ſuch a one cannot 
be inſenſible to his own. 


However, I could not help being vi/4ibly moved at the 
poor fellow's emotion. 3 

Now, ſaid the brutal Mowbray, do I think thee inſuf- 
ferable, Jack. Our poor friend is already a peg too low; 
and here thou art letting him down lower and Jower till. 
This ſoothing of him in his dejected moments, and Joining 
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thy womaniſh tears with his, is not the way; I am ſure it 
is not. If our Lovelace were here, he'd tell thee ſo. 

Thou art an impenetrable creature, reply'd I ; unfit to 
be preſent at a ſcene thou wilt not be able to feel the ter- 
rors of, till thou feeleſt them in thyſelf; and then, if thou 
haſt time for feeling, my life for thine, thou behaveſt as 
Pitifully, as thoſe thou thinkeſt 2 pitiful. 

Then turning to the poor ſick man, Tears, my dear 
Belton, are no . of an unmanly, but, contrarily, of a 
Humane nature; they eaſe the over-charged heart, which 
would burſt but for that kindly and natural relief. 


Give Sorrow words, ( ſays Shakeſpeare ;) 
The grief that does not ſpeak, 
Whiſpers the Ger fraught heart, and bids it break. 


I know, my dear Belton, thou uſed'ſt to take pleaſure 
in repetitions from the poets; but thou mult be taſteleſs 
of their beauties now: Yet be not diſcountenanced by 
this uncouth and unteflecting Mowbray, for as Juvenal 
ꝛays, Tears are the prerogative of manhood. 

*T'is, at leaſt, ſeaſonably ſaid, my dear Belford ; it is 
kind to keep me in countenance for this womaniſh weak- 
neſs, as Mowbray has been upbraidingly calling it, ever 
fince he has been with me. And in lo doing (whatever 
I might have thought in ſuch high health as he enjoys) 
has convinced me, that bottle-ſ{riends feel nothing but 
what moves in that little circle. 

Well, well, proceed in your own way, Jack. I love 
my ſtiend Belton as well as you can do; yet for the blood 
of me, I cannot but think, that ſoothing a man's weak- 
neſs is increaſing it. | 

If it be a weakneſs to be touched at great and con- 
cerning events, in which our humanity is concerned, ſaid 
J, thou mayeſt be right. 

J have ſeen many a man, ſaid the rough creature, 
poing up Holburn-hill, that hath behaved more like a 
man than either of you. 

Ay, but Mowbray, reply'd the poor man, thoſe wretches 
have not had ſuch infirmiiies of body as | have long la- 
boured under, to enervate their minds, Thou art a ſhock- 
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ing fellow, and ever wert. But to be able to remember 
nothing in theſe moments, but what reproaches me, and 
to know, that I cannot hold it long, and what may then 
be my lot, if But interrupting himſelf and turning to 
me, Give me thy pity, Jack, 'tis balm to my wounded 
ſoul ; and let Mowbray fit indifferent enough to the pangs 
of a dying friend, to laugh at us both. 

The hardened fellow then retired, with the air of a 
Lovelace; only more ſtupid ; yawning and ſtretching, 
inſtead of humming a tune as thou didſt at Smith's. 

1 afliſted to get the poor man into bed. He was fo 
weak and low, that he could not bear the fatigue, and 
fainted away; and I verily thought was quite gone. But 
recovering, and his doctor coming, and adviſing to keep 
him quiet, I retired, and joined Mowbray in the garden: 
who took more delight to talk of the living Lovelace 
and his Levities, than of the dying Belton and his repen- 
tance. 

I juſt ſaw him again on Saturday-night before I went 
to bed, which I did early: for I was ſurfeited with Mow- 
bray's frothy inſenſibility, and could not bear him. It is 
ſuch a horrid thing to think of, that a man who had lived 
in ſuch ſtrict terms of amity with another (the proof does 
not come out ſo, as to ſay friendſhip) ; who had pretended 
ſo much love for him ; could. not bear to be out of his 
company; would ride a hundred miles an end to enjoy it; 
and would fight for him, be the cauſe right or wrong: 
Yet now, could be ſo little moved to ſee him in ſuch 
miſery of body and mind as to be able to rebuke him, 
and, rather ridicule than pity him, becauſe he was more 
affected by what he felt, than he had ſeen a malefactor 
(hardened pethaps by liquor, and not ſoftened by previous 
ſickneſs) on his going to execution. 

This put me ſtrongly in mind of what the divine Miſs 
HarLowe once ſaid to me, talking of friendſhip, and 
what my friendſhip to you required of me: Depend up- 
* on it, Mr. Belford,” ſaid ſhe, that one day you will 
* be convinced, that what you call friendſhip, is chaff 
* andſtubble; and that nothing is worthy of that ſacred. 
name, BENE 

* THAT HAS NOT VIRTUE FOR ITS Bass.” 
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Sunday morning, I was called up at fix o'clock, at his 
earneſt requeſt, and found him in a terrible agony. O 


Jack! Jack! ſaid he, looking wildly, as if he had ſeen 3 


a ſpectre — Come nearer me! reaching out both arms.— 
Come nearer me! — Dear, dear Belford, ſave me! Then 
claſping my arm with both his hands, and rearing up his 
head towards me, his eyes ſtrangely rolling, Save me! 
dear Belford, ſave me! repeated he. 

I put my other arm about him, — Save you from what, 
my dear Belton! Save you from what! Nothing 
ſhall hurt you! What muſt I fave you from? 

Recovering from his terror, he ſunk down again, O 
fave me from myſelf! ſaid he; Save me from my own 
reflections. O dear Jack! what a thing it is to die; and 
not to have one comfortable reflection to revolve! - What 
would I give for one year of my paſſed life? only 
one year — and to have the ſame ſenſe of things that 
I now have? 

I try'd to comfort him as well as I could: But free- 
livers to free-livers are ſorry death-bed comforters. And 
he broke in upon me: O my dear Belford, faid he, I am 
told, (and I have heard you ridiculed for it) that the ex- 
cellent Miſs Hatlowe has wrought a converſion in you. 
May it be ſo! you are a man of ſenſe; O may it be fo! 
Now is your time! Now that you are in full vigour of 
mind and body! But your poor Belton, alas! kept his 
vices, till they left him, And ſee the miſerable effects in 
debility of mind and deſpondency ! Were Mowbray here 
and were he to /augh at me, I would own that this is the 
cauſe of my deſpair: That God's juſtice cannot let his 
mercy operate for my comfort: For Oh! I have been 


very, very wicked; and have deſpiſed the offers of his 


grace, till he has withdrawn it from me for ever. 

I uſed all the arguments I could think of, to give him 
conſolation; and what I ſaid, had ſuch an effeQ upon 
him, as to quiet his mind for the greateſt part of the day; 
and in a lucid hour his memory ſerved him to repeat 


thoſe lines of Dryden, graſpiag my hand, and looking 
wiſtfully upon me; 
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O that I leſs could fear to loſe this 2 
Which like a ſnow-ball, in my coward-hand, 
The more *lis graſp' d, the faſter melts away! 


In the afternoon of Sunday, he was inquiſitive after 
you, and your preſent behaviour to Miſs Harlowe. I 
told him how you had been, and how light you made 
of it. Mowbray was pleaſed with your impenetrable 


* hardneſs of heart, and ſaid, Bob Lovelace was a good 


edge tool, and ſteel to the back: And ſuch coarſe but 
hearty praiſes he gave thee, as an abandon'd man might 


* give, and only an abandon'd man could wiſh to deſerve. 


But hadſt thou heard what the poor dying, wiſe too- 


late Belton ſaid on this occaſion, perhaps it would have 
made thee ſerious an hour or tu, at leaſt. 


When poor Lovelace is brought, ſaid he, to a ſick- 


bed, as Jam now, and his mind forebodes, that it is im- 
poſſible he ſhould recover, which his could not do in his 
late illneſs: If it had, he could not have behaved fo lightly 
in it—When he revolves his paſt miſ-ſpent life; his actions 


of offence to helpleſs innocents; in- Miſs Harlowe's caſe 
particularly: What then, will he think of himſelf, or of 
his paſt aQtions! His mind debilitated ; his ſtrength turned 
into weakneſs; unable to ſtir or to move without help ; 
not one ray of hope darting in upon his benighted ſoul ; 


1 his conſcience ſtanding in the place of a thouſand wit- 


neſſes; his pains excruciating ; weary of the poor rem- 
nant of life he drags, yet dreading that in a few ſhort hours, 


> lations to him from a mind ſo properly touched. 


his bed will be changed into worſe, nay, to worſt of all; 
and that worſt of all, to laſt beyond time and to al] eter- 
nity! O Jack! What will he then think of the poor tran- 
ſitory gratifications of ſenſe, which now engage all his 
attention? Tell him, dear Belford, tell him, how happy 
he is, if he knows his own happineſs; how happy, com- 
pared to his poor dying friend, that he has recovered 
from his illneſs, and has ſtill an opportunity lent him, 
for which I would give a thouſand worlds, had I them 
to ou: 

approved exceedingly of what he ſaid, as reflections 
ſuited to his preſent circumſtances; and inferred conſo- 


He 
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He proceeded in the like penitent ſtrain. T have lived 

a very wicked life ; ſo have we all. We have never made 
a conſcience of doing all the miſchief, that either force 
or fraud put it in our power to do. We have laid ſnares 
for the innocent heart; and have not ſcrupled by the too- 
ready ſword to extend, as occaſions offer'd, the wrongs 
we did, to the perſons whom we had before injur'd in 
their deareſt relations. But yet I think in my heart, that 
I have leſs to anſwer for than either Lovelace or Mow- 
bray ; for I, by taking to myſelf that accurſed deceiver 
from whom thou haſt freed me, (and who for years, un- 
known to me, was retaliating upon my own head ſome 
of the evils I had brought upon others) and retiring, and 
living with her as a wife, was not party to half the miſ- 
chiefs, that I doubt thev, and Tourville, and even You, 
Belford, committed. As to the ungrateful Thomaſin, I 
hopel have met with my puniſhment in her. But not- 
withſtanding this, doſt thou not think, that ſuch an action 
— and ſuch an action — and ſuch an action, (and then he 
recapitulated ſeveral enormities, in which, led on by falſe 
bravery, and the heat of youth and wine, we have all 
been concerned) Doſt thou not think that theſe villanies, 
(let me call them now by their proper name) joined to the 
wilful and gloried in negle& of every duty that our better 
ſenſe and education gave us to know were required of 
us as Men and Chrittians are not enough to weigh down 
my ſoul into deſpondency ? — Indeed, indeed, they ate! 
And now to hope for mercy! And to depend upon the 
efficacy of that gracious attribute when that no leſs ſhining 
one of juſtice forbids me to hope; How can I! -I, who 
have deſpiſed all warnings, and taken no advantage of the 
benefit I might have reap'd from the lingering conſumptive 
illneſs I have laboured under, but left all to the laſt ſtake : 
hoping for recovery, againſt hope, and driving off re- 
pentance, till that grace is denyed me; for oh! my dear 
Belford ! I can now neither repent, nor pray; as I 
ought; my heart is hardened, and I can do nothing but 
detpair ! 
More he would have ſaid; but overwhelm'd with 
grief and infirmity, he bowed his head vpon his pangful 
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3 boſom, endeavouring to hide from the ſight of the hard- 


ned Mowbray, who juſt then entered the room, thoſe 


* cry'd Mowbray ; who ſat himſelf down on one fide of 


tears which he could not reſtrain. 


Prefac'd by a phlegmatic hem ; Sad, very ſad, truly! 


the bed, as I on the other: His eyes half cloſed, and his 


lips pouting out to his turn'd-up noſe, his chin curled 


(to uſe one of thy deſcriptions) leaving one at a loſs to 
know, whether ſtupid drowſineſs or intenſe contempla- 


tion had got moſt hold of him. 


An excellent, however uneaſy leſſon, Mowbray, ſaid 


Fi by my faith it is! —It may one day, who knows how 


\ ſoon? be our own caſe! 


I thought of thy yawning fit, as deſcribed in thy letter 


, of Aug. 13. For up ſtarted Mowbray, writhing and ſhak- 


ing himſelf as in an ague-fit; his hands ſtretch'd over his 


bead—with thy hoy! hoy! hoy! yawning.— And then re- 


covering himſeif, with another ſtretch and ſhake, What's 


a clock, cry'd he? pulling out his watch. — And ſtalking 
by long tip-toe ſtrides thro' the room, down ſtairs he 


1 went; and meeting the maid, in the paſſage, I heard him 


the dying man, and read it to him. 


ſay — Betty, bring me a bumper of claret; thy poor 
maſter, and this damn'd Belford are enough to throw a 
Hercules into the vapours. 

Mowbray, after this, amuſing himſelf in our friend's 
library, which is, as thou knoweſt, chiefly claſſical and 
dramatical, found out a paſſage in Lee's Oedipus, which 
he would needs have to be extremely apt, and in he came 
full fraught with the notion of the courage it would give 
Tis poetical and 


pretty. 


When the ſun ſets, ſhadows that ſbe d at noon 
But ſmall, appear moſt long and terrible : 

So when awe think fate hovers der our heads, 

Our apprehenſions ſhoot beyond all bounds : 

Owls, ravens, crickets ſeem the watch of death 
Nature's worſt vermin ſcare her god-like ſons. 
Echoes, the very leavings of a waice, 


Grow babling ghoſts, and call us to our grave, 
Each 
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Each mole-hill thought ſwells to a huge Olympus ; 
While we, fantaſtic dreamers, heave and puff, 
And ſweat with our imagination's weight. 


He expected praiſes for finding this out. But Belton 
turning his head from him, Ah! Dick! (ſaid he) theſe 


are not the reflections of a dying man! What thou wilt 


one day feel, if it be what I now feel, will convince thee 
that the evils before thee, and with thee, are more than 
the effects of imagination. 
I was called twice on Sunday-night to him ; for the 
oor fellow, whon his refleQions on his paſt life annoy 
kim moſt, is atraid.of being left with the women ; and 
his eyes, they tell me, hunt and roll about for me, 
Where's Mr. Belford ? — But I ſhall tire him out, cries 
he—yet beg of him to ſtep to me - yet don't — yet do; 
were once the doubting and changeful orders he gave: 
And they called me accordingly. 


But alas! what could Belford do for him? Belford, 


who had been but too often the companion of his guilty 
hours, who wants mercy as much as he does; and is un- 
able to promiſe it to himſelf, tho” tis all he can bid his 
poor friend rely upon ! 

What miſcreants are we! What figures ſhall we make 
in theſe terrible hours! 


If Miſs HaxLowe's glorious Example, on one hand, 


and the terrors of This poor man's on the other, affect me 


not, I muſt be abandoned to perdition; as I fear thou wilt 
be, if thou benefitteſt not thyſelf from both. | 
Among the conſolatory things I urged, when I was 
called up the laſt time on Sunday-night, I told him, That 
he muſt not abſolutely give himſeit up to deſpair: That 
many of the apprehenſions he was under, were ſuch as the 
beſt men muſt have, on the dreadful uncertainty of what 
was to ſucceed to this life. Tis well obſerved, ſaid I, 


by a poetical divine, who was an excellent chriſtian, (a) 
That | 


Death could not a more ſad retinue find, F 
Sickneſs and pain before, and darkneſs all behind. 
About 


(a) The Rev, Mr. Norris of Bemerton, 
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About eight o'clock yeſterday (Monday) morning, I 


found him a little calmer. He aſked me, who was the 
> author of the two lines I had repeated to him; and made 
me ſpeak them over again. A ſad retinue, indeed, ſaid 
the poor man! And then expreſſing his hopeleſſneſs of 
lite, and his tettors at the thoughts of dying; and draw- 


ing from thence terrible concluſions with regard to his 


future ſtate, There is, ſaid I, ſuch a natural averſion to 


death in human nature, that you are not to imagine, that 
you, my dear Belton, are ſingular in the fear of it, and 
in the apprehenſions that fill the thoughtful mind upon its 
approach ; but you ought, as much as poſſible, to ſeparate 
thoſe natural fears, which all men muſt have on fo ſolemn 
an occaſion, from thole particular ones, which your juſtly- 
apprehended unfitneſs fills you with. Lord Roſcommon, 
in his Proſpect of Death, which I dipped into laſt night 
from a collection in your cloſet, and which I put into my 
pocket, ſays, (and turning to the place) 


Merely to die, no man of reaſon fears ; 
For certainly wwe mu/l, 
As we are born, return to duſt; 
Tis the laſt point 1 many ling'ring years . 
But awhither then we go, 
Whither we fain would know 
But human underſtanding cannot ſhew. 
This makes us tremble 


My Lord Roſcommon, therefore, proceeded J, had ſuch 
apprehenſions of this dark ſtate as you have: And the ex- 
cellent divine I hinted at laſt night, who had very little 
elſe but human frailties to reproach himſelf with, and 
whoſe Miſcellanies fell into my hands among my uncle's 
books, in my attendance upon him in his laſt hour's, ſays, 


It muſt he done, my ſoul: But lis a flrange, 
A diſmal and myſterinus change, 
When thou ſbalt leave this tenement of clay, 
And to un unknown — ſomewhere — wing away; 
When Time ſhall be Eternity, and thou 
Shalt be — thou knoweſl not what — and live—thou 
know'ſt not how ! 


Vol. VII. B Amazing 
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Amazing ſlate! no wonder that we dread 
To think of death, or view the dead; 
Thou'rt all wrapt up in clouds, as if to thee 
Our very knowledge had antipathy. 
Then follows, what I repeated, 


Death could not a more ſad retinue find, 


Sickneſs and pain before, and darkneſs all hehind, 


Alas! my dear Belford, (infert'd the unhappy deep- 
thinker) what poor creature does this convince me we mor- 
tals are at beſt! — But what then muſt be the caſe of ſuch 
a profligate as I, who, by a paſt wicked lite, have added 
torce to theſe natural terrors? If death be fo repugnant a 
thing to human nature, that good men will be ſtartled at it, 
what muſt it be to one who has lived a life of ſenſe and ap- 
petite; nor ever teflected upon the end which I now am 
within view of ? 

What could I ſay to an inference ſo fairly drawn? 
Mercy! mercy! unbounded mercy! was ſtill my plea, tho? 
his repeated oppoſition of juſtice to it, in a manner ſilenced 
it, And what would I have given to have had riſe to my 
wind, one good, one eminently good action, to have re- 
membered him of in order to combat his fears with it ? 

I believe, Lovelace, I ſhall tire thee, and that more 
with the ſubject of my letter, then even with the length 
of it. But, really, I think thy ipirits are ſo offenſively 
up, ſince thy recovery, that I ought, as the melancholy 
ſubjects offer, to endeavour by them to reduce thee to 
the ſtandard of humanity. And then thou canſt not but 
be curious to know every thing that concerns the poor 
man, for whom thou haſt always expreſſed a great te- 
gard. I will therefore proceed as I have begun: If thou 
likeſt not to read it now, lay it by, if thou wilt, til] the 
like circumſtances befal thee, till like reflections from 
thoſe ci cumſtances ſeize thee; and then take it up, and 
compare the two caſes together. 

AER | 

At his earneſt requeſt, 1 ſat up with him laſt night; 
and, poor man! it is impoſſible to tell thee, how eaſy 
2nd ſafe he thought himſelf in my company, for the firſt 
part ei the night, 4 drowning man will calch at a /Iraw, 


the 


ſympathizing friend—Oh! how comfortable! 
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5 the Proverb well ſays; And a ſtraw was I, with treſpect 


to any real help | could give bim. He often awaked in 
terrors, and once calling out for me, Dear Belford, ſaid he, 


Where are you !— Oh! There you are ! — Give me your 
friendly hand! — Then graſping it, and putting his clam- 
my, half cold lips to it — How kind! | fear every thing 


when you are abſent! But the preſence of a friend, a 


But about four in the morning, he frighted me much: 


' He waked with three terrible gioans; and endeavoured 


to ſpeak, but could not preſently and when he did, 
Jack, Jack, Jack, five or ſix times repeated he as 
quick as thought, now, now, now, fave me, ſave me, 
ſave me am ęoing. going indeed! 

I threw my arms about him, and raiſed him upon his 


' Pillow, as he was ſinking (as if to hide himſelf) in the 


bed cloaths — And ſtaring wildly, Where am J! ſaid he, 


| a little recovering. Did you not ſee him! turning his 


head this way and that: horror in his countenance ; Did 
you notſee him? 

See whom! See what, my dear Belton ! 

O lay me upon the bed again, cry'd he! — Let me not 
die upon the floor ! lay me down gently! And ſtand by 
me! Leave me not! All, all wili ſoon be over! 

You are already, my dear Belton, upon the bed. You 
have not been upon the floor. This is a ſtrong deli- 


rium; you are faint for want of reſreſhment ; (for he had 


refuſed ſeveral times to take any thing) Let me perſuade 
you to take ſom e of this cordial julep. I will leave you, 
it you will not oblige me. 

He then readily took it; but ſaid he could have ſworn 


that Tom Metcalfe had been in the room, and had 
| drawn him out of bed by the throat, upbraiding him, 
with the injuries he had firſt done his ſiſter, and then him, 


in the duel to which he owed that fever which coſt him 
his life. | 


Thou knoweſt the ſtory, Lovelace, too well, to need 


my repeating it: But mercy on us, if in theſe terrible mo- 
ments all the evils we do, riſe to our affrighted imagi- 
natlons ! If fo, what ſhocking ſcenes have I, but till 
more haſt thou, to go through, if, as the noble poet ſays, 


If, any ſenſe at that ſad time remains, 
B 2 The, 
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The doctor ordered him an opiate, this morning early 
which operated ſo well, that he doſed and ſlept ſeveral 
hours more quietly than he had done for the two paſt 
days and nights, tho' he had ſleeping draughts given him 
before. But it is more and more evident every hour, 
that nature is almoſt worn out in him, 

S 

MowzE Rax, quite tired with this houſe of mourn- 
ing, intends to tet out in the morning to find you. He 
was not a little rejoiced to hear you vere in town; I be- 
lieve to have a pretence to leave us. 

He has juſt raken leave of his poor friend, intending to 
$0 away eaily: An everialting leave, I way venture to 
ay; for I think he will hardly live till to mortow night. 

I believe the poor man would not have been ſorry had 
he left him when I arrived ; for it is a ſhocking creature, 
and enjoys too ſtrong health to know how to pity the lick, 
Then (to borrow an obſervation from thee) he has by 


nature, ſtrong bodily organs, which thoſe of his ſoul are _ 


not like to whet out; and he, as well as the wicked 
friend he is going to, may laſt a great while from the 
ſtrength of their conſtitutions, tho' ſo greatly different in 
5 talents; if neither the ſword nor the halter inter- 

oſe. 
; I muſt repeat, That I cannot but be very uneaſy for 
the poor lady, whom thou ſo cruely perſecuteſt ; and 
that I do not think thou haſt kept thy honour with me. 
I was apprehenſive indeed, that thou wouldſt attempt to 
ſee her, as ſoon as thou gotſt well enough to come up; 
and I told her as much, making uſe of it as an argument 
to prepare her for thy viſit, and to induce her to ſtand it. 
But ſhe could not, it is plain, bear the ſhock of it; and, 
indeed, ſhe told me, that ſhe would not ſee thee, tho 
but for one half hour, for the world. 

Could ſhe have prevailed upon herſelf, I know that 
the ſight of her would have been as affeQing to thee, as 
thy viſit could have been to her; when thou hadſt ſeen 
to what a lovely ſkeleton (for ſhe is really lovely ſtill, nor 
can ſhe, with ſuch a form and features, be otherwiſe) 


thou, haſt, in a few weeks, reduced one of the moſt 
charming 


- 1 „ ee 
7 ng „ — 


more welcome to you, he ſays. 
- ſealed, the characters we write in would be Hebrew to 
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? charming women in the world; and that in the full 
bloom of h 


er youth and beauty. 
Mowbray undertakes to carry This, that he may be 
Were it to be ſent un- 


the dunce. I deſite you to return it; and I' give you 
a copy of it upon demand; for I intend to keep it by me, 
as a guard againſt the infection of thy company, which 
might otherwiſe, perhaps, ſome time hence, be apt to 
weaken the Impreſſions I always deſire to have of the 
awful ſcene before me. God convert us both! 


Er. 


Mr. BELTO RD, To RonexT LoveLace, E/q; 


Wedneſday-morn, 11 o Clock. 


BELIEVE no man has two ſuch ſervants as I have. 

Becauſe I treat them with kindneſs, and do not lord it 
over my inferiors, and damn and curſe them by looks and 
words like Mowbray: or beat their teeth out like Love- 
lace; but cry, Pr'ythee, Harry, do this, and Pr'ythee, 
Jonathan, do that, the fellows purſue their own devices, 
and regard nothing I ſay, but what falls in with theſe. 


Here, this vile Harry, who might have brought your let- 


ter of yeſterday in good time, came not in with it till paſt 
eleven laſt night (drunk, I ſuppoſe); and concluding 
that I was in bed, as he pretends, (becauſe he was told 
I fat up the preceding night) brought it not to me; and 


having overſlept himſelf, juſt as I had ſealed up my letter, 


in comes the villain with the forgotten one, ſhaking his 


| ears, and looking as if he himſelf did not believe the ex- 


cuſes he was going to make. I queſtioned him about it, 
and heard his pititul pleas; and tho' I never think it be- 
come a gentleman to treat people inſolently who by their 


ſtations are humbled beneath his feet, yet could I not 
| forbear to Lovelace and Mowbray-him, moſt cordially. 


And this detaining Mowbray, (who was ready to ſet 
out to thee before) while I write a few lines upon it, the 


- herce fellow, who is impatient to exchange the company 
of a dying Belton, for that of a too lively Lovelace, af- 
axed a ſupplement of My 220 the ſtaring fellow that 


L Was 
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was larger than my book Nor did I offer to take off 
the Bear from ſuch a Mongrel, ſince he deſerved not of 
me, on this occaſion, the protection which every maſter 
owes to a good ſervant. 

He has not done curfing him yet ; for ſtalking about 
the court yard with his boots on, (the poor fellow dreſſing 
his horſe, and unable to get from him) he is at him with- 
out mercy; and I will heighten his impatience (ſince be- 
ing juſt under the window where I am writing, he will not 
let me attend to my pen) by telling thee, how he fills my 
ears as well as the fellow's, with his =... Hay, Sir! And 
G—d dn ye, Sir! And were you my ſervant, ye dog 
ye! And mutt I ſtay here till the mid-day ſun ſcorches 
me to a parchment, for ſuch a mangey dog's drunken 
neglect? — Ye lye, Sirrah! Ye lye, I tell you—(I hear 
the fellow's voice in an humble excuſatory tone, tho” not 
articulately) Ye lye, ye dog! I'd a good mind to 
thruſt my whip dw your drunken throat: Damn me, if 
I would not flay the ſkin from the back of ſuch a raſcal, 
if thou wert mine, and have dog's-ſkin gloves made of 
it, for thy brother ſcoundrels to wear in remembrance of 
thy abuſes to ſuch a maſter. 

The, poor horſe ſuffers for this, I doubt not; for, What 
now! and, Stand ſtill, and be damn'd to ye, cries the 
fellow, with a kick, I ſuppoſe, which he better deſerves 
himſelf, For theſe varlets, where they can, are Mow- 
bray's and Lovelaces to man or beaſt; and, not daring to 
anſwer him, is flaying the poor hor/e. 

I hear the fellow is juſt eſcaped, the horſe (better 
curried than ordinary, I ſuppoſe, in half the uſual time) 
by his clanking ſhoes, and Mowbray's ſilence, letting me 
know, that I may now write on: And ſo, I will tell 
thee, that, in the firſt place, (little as I, as well as you, 
regard dreams) I would have thee lay thine to heart; 
tor I could give thee ſuch an interpretation of it, as 
would ſhock thee, perhaps: and if thou aſkeſt me for 
it, I will. 

Mowbray calls to me from the court-yard, That ' tis a 
curſed hot day, and he ſhall be fry'd by riding in the noon 
by it. And, that poor Belton longs to ſee me. Sol will 
only add, my earneſt defire, that thou wilt give over all 


thoughts 
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thoughts of ſeeing the lady, if, when this comes to thy 
hand, thou haſt not ſeen her: And, that it would be kind, 
if thoud'ſt come, and, for the laſt time thou wilt ever 
ſee thy poor friend, ſhare my concern for him; and, in 
him, ſee what, in a lttle time, will be thy fate and 
mine, and That of Mowbray, Tourville, and the reſt of 
us. For what are ten, fifteen, twenty, or thirty years, 
to look back to: In which period forward we ſhall all, 
perhaps, be mingled with the duſt we ſprung from? 


LETTER HI. 


Mr. LoveLace, To Joux BET Top, E/ 


Wedneſday-morn, Aug. 23. 

LL alive, dear Jack! and in ecſtacy! Likely to be 

once more a happy man! For | have received a 

letter from my beloved Miſs HARLOwE; in conſe- 

quence, I ſuppoſe, of advices that I mentioned in my laſt 

from her filter. And I am ſetting out for Berks directly, 

to ſhew the contents to my Lord M. and to receive the 
congratulations of all my kindred upon it. 

I went, laſt night, as I intended, to Smith's : But the 
dear creature was not returned at near ten o'clock. And, 
lighting upon Tourville, I took him home with me, and 
made him fing me out of my megrims. I went to bed 
tolerably eaſy at two; had bright and pleaſant dreams, 
not ſuch a frightful one as that I gave thee an account 
of: And at eight this morning, as I was dreſſing, to be 
in readineſs againſt Will came-back, whom | had ſent.to 
enquire after his lady's return, I had this letter brought 
me by a chairman. 


To Ropert LoveLace, E/; 


8-1 R; Tueſday-night, 11 clock. ( Aug. 22.) 

HAVE good news to tell you. I am ſetting out with 

I all diligence for my father's houſe. I am bid ro hope 
that he will receive his poor penitent with: a goodneſs pe- 
culiar to himſelt ; for I am overjoyed with the afſurance 
of a thorough reconciliation, thro' the interpoſitien of a 
dear bleſſed friend, whom I always loved and * 
am 
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am ſo taken up with my preparation for this joyful and 
long wiſhed-for journey, that I cannot ſpare one moment 
for any other buſineſs, having ſeveral matters of the laſt 
importance to ſettle firſt. So, pray, Sir, don't diſturb 
or interrupt me ] beſeech you don't. You may, in 
time, poſſibly, ſee me at my father's; at leaſt, if it be 
not your own fault. 
I will write a letter, which ſhall be ſent you when I 
am got thither and received: Till when, I] am, Cc. 
CLarissa HARLOWE. 


I diſpatched inſtantly a letter to the dear creature, aſ- 
ſuring her, with the moſt. thankful joy, That I would. 
% direQly ſet out for Berks, and wait the iſſue of the 
« happy reconciliation, and the charming hopes ſhe had 
44 filled me with. I poured out upon her a thouſand 
„ bleſſings. I declared, that it ſhould be the ſtudy of 
„my whole life to merit ſuch tranicendent goodneſs. 
« And that there was nothing which her father or friends 
« ſhould require at my hands, that I would not for her 
« ſake comply with, in order to promote and complete 
« fo defirable a reconciliation.” 

I hurried it away, without taking a copy of it; and 
I have ordered the chariot and fix to be got ready; and, 
hey for M. Hall ! — Let me but know how Belton does. 
I hope a letter from thee is on the road. And if the poor 
fellow can ſpare thee, make haſte. I adviſe thee, to at- 
tend this truly divine lady or elſe thou mayeſt not ſee 
her of months perhaps; at leaſt, not whilſt ſhe is Miſs 
HARLOWE. And favour me with one letter before ſhe 
ſets out, if poſſible, confirming to me, and accounting 
for, this generous change. 

But what accounting tor it is neceſſary? The dear crea- 
ture cannot receive conſolation herſelf, but ſhe muſt com- 
municate it to others. How noble! She would not ſee 
me in her adverſity: But no ſooner does the ſun of proſ- 
ſperity begin to ſhine upon her, than ſhe forgives me. 

I know to whole mediation all this is owing. It is to 
Col. Morden's. She always, as ſhe ſays, lov'd and ho- 
nour'd him: And he loved her above all his relations. 

+ I ſhall now be convinced that there is ſomething in 
dreams, The ceiling opening is the reconciliation in 
VIEW, 
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view. The bright form, lifting her up through it to 
another ceiling ſtuck round with golden Cherubims and 
Seraphims, indicates the charming little boys and girls, 
that will be the fruits of this happy reconciliation, The 
welcomes, thrice repeated, are thoſe of her family, now 
no more to be deemed implacable. Yet are they a fa- 
mily too, that my ſoul] cannot mingle with. 

But then what is my tumbling over and over, thro the 
floor, into a frightful hole (deſcending as ſhe aſcends) ? 
Ho! Ho! only This; it alludes to my diſreliſh to ma- 
trimony: Which is a bottomleſs pit, a gulph, and 1 know 
not what. And I ſuppoſe, had I not awoke (in fuch a 
plaguy fright) I had been ſouſed into ſome river at the 
bottom of the hole, and then been carried (mundified or 
purified from my paſt iniquities) by the ſame bright form 
(waiting for me upon the moſſy banks) to my beloved 
girl; and we ſhould have your: on, cherubiming of it, 
and carolling, to the end of the chapter. 

But what are the black ſweeping mantles and robes of 
my Lord M. thrown over my face, and what are thoſe of 
the Ladies? Oh, Jack! I have theſe too: They indicate 
nothing in the world but that my Lord will be fo good as 
to die, and leave me all he has. So, reſt to thy good 
natured ſoul, honeſt Lord M. | 

Lady Sarah Sadler and Lady Betty Lawrance, will 
alſo die, and leave me ſwindging legacies. 

Miſs, Charlote and her ſiſter —— what will become of 
them ? O: they will be in mourning of courſe for 
their uncle and aunts—— That's right! 

As to Morden's flaſhing through the window, and 
crying, Die, Lovelace, and be damn'd, if thou wilt not 
repair my couſin's wrongs!. That is only, that he would 
have ſent me a challange, had I not been diſpoſed to do 
the lady juſtice. | 

All J diſlike is This part of the dream: For, even in 
a dream, I would not be thought to be threatened into 
any meaſure, tho' I liked it ever fo well. 

And ſo much for my prophetic dream. 

Dear charming creature ! Wat a meeting will there 
be between her and her father and mother and uncles! 
What tranſports, what pleaſure, will this happy, ng 

wiſhed- 
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wiſhed-for reconciliation give her dutiful heart! And in- 
deed, now, methinks, I am glad ſhe 7s ſo dutiful to 
them; for her duty to parents is a Conviction to me, 
that ſhe will be as dutiful to her huſband: Since duty 
upon principle is an uniform thing. 

Why pr'ythee, now, Jack, I have not been ſo much 
to blame, as thou thinkeſt: For had it not been for me, 
who have led her into fo much diſtreſs, ſhe could neither 
have received nor given the joy that will now overwhelm 
them all. So here riſes great and durable good out of 
temporary evi)! 

I knew they loved her, (the pride and glory of their 
family) too well to hold out long. | 

I wiſh I could have ſeen Arabella's letter. She has al- 
ways been ſo much eclipſed by her ſiſter, that, I dare 


ſay ſhe has ſignified this reconciliation to her with inter- 


mingled phlegm and wormwood ; and her invitation moſt 
certainly runs all in the rock- water ſtyle, 

I ſhall long to ſee the promiſed letter too, when ſhe is 
got thither, which I hope will give an account of the te- 
ception ſhe will meet with. 

There is a ſolemnity, however, I think, in the ſtyle of 
her letter, which pleaſes and affeQs me ai the ſame time. 
But as it is evident ſhe loves me ſtil}, and hopes ſoon to 
ſee me at her father's; ſhe could not help being a little 
folemn, and halt aſhamed, (dear bluſhing pretty rogu !) 
to own her love after my uſage of her. 

And then her ſubſcription: Til//wwhen, I am, CIARAISSA 
HARLOWE: As much as to ſay, after that, I ſhall be, 
if not your own fault, CLarissa LoVELAcCE. 

O my beſt love! My ever generous and adorable 
creature! How much does this thy forgiving goodneſs 
exalt us both! —— I, for the occaſion given thee ! Thou 
for turning it ſo gloriouſly to thy advantage, and to the 
honour of both? 

And if, my beloved creature, you will but connive at 
the imperfections of your adorer, and not play the wife 


upon me: If, while the charms of Novelty have their 


force with me, I ſhould happen to be drawn aſide by the 
intricacies of intrigue, and of plots that my ſoul loves to 
form, and purſue; and if thou wilt not be open-eyed to 

the 
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the follies of my youth, (a tranſitory ſtate !) every excur- 
ſion ſhall ſerve but the more to endear thee to me, till in 
time, and in a very little time too, I ſhall get above ſenſe; 
and then, charmed by thy ſoul attracting converſe, and 
brought to deſpiſe my former courſes, what I now, at 
diſtance, conſider as a painful duty, will be my. joyful 
choice and all my delight will center in thee ! 

MowsrRray is juft arrived with thy letters. T there- 
fore cloſe my agreeable ſubject, to attend to one, which 
I doubt will be very ſhocking. I have engaged the 
rough varlet to bear me company in the morning to 
Berks ; where I ſhali file off the ruſt he has contracted in 
his attendance upon the poor fellow. 

He tells me, that between the dying Belton, and the 
preaching Beltord, he ſhan't be his own man theſe three 
days. And ſays, that thou addeſt to the unhappy fellow's 
weakneſs, inſtead of giving him courage to help him to 
bear his deſtiny. 

Jam ſorry he takes the unavoidable lot ſo heavily. 
But he has been long ill; and ſickneſs enervates the mind, 


as well as the body; as he himſelf very ſignificantly ob- 
ſerved to thee. 


LETT ERFY. 


Mr. Lovelace, To Joun BuLronp, E/; 


Wedn. Evening. 


HAVE been reading thy ſhocking letter. Poor 

Belton! what a multitude of lively hours have we 
paſſed together ! Twas a fearleſs, cheartul fellow! 
Who'd ha' thought all ſhould end in ſuch dejected whim- 
pering and terror ? 

But, why didit thou not comfort the poor man about 
the rencounter between him and that poltroon Metcalfe? 
He acted in that affair like a man of true honour, and as 
I ſhould have ated in the ſame circumſtances. Tell him 


I ſay ſo, and what happened, he could neither help nor 
foreiee. | 


Some 
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Some people are as ſenſible of a ſcratch from a pin's 
point, as others from a puſh of a ſword: And who can 
ſay any thing for the ſenſibility of ſuch fellows? Met- 
calfe would reſent for his filter, when his ſiſter reſented } 
not for herſelf, Fad ſhe demanded her brother's pro- 
tection and reſentment, that would have been another | 
man's matter, as Lord M. phraſes it: But ſhe herſelf 
thought her brother a coxcomb to buſie himlelf, unde- 
fired, in her affairs, and wiſhed for nothing but to be 
provided for decently, and privately, in her lying in; 
and was willing to take the chance of Maintenon-ing his 
conſcience in her favour (a), and getting him to marry, 
when the little ſtranger came; for ſhe knew what an 
eaſy, good-natured fellow he was. . And, indeed, if ſhe | 
had prevailed upon him, it might have been happy for 
both; as then he would not have fallen in with his curſed | 
Thomaſin. But truly this officious brother of hers muſt 
interpoſe. This made a trifling affair important: And 
what was the iſſue? Metcalte challenged ; Belton met 
him; diſarmed him; gave bim his lite: But the fellow, 


more ſenſible in his tin than in his head, having received 


a ſcratch, he was trighted ; it gave him fiiſt a puke, then 
a fever, and then he died. That was all. And how 
could Belton help that? — Bur ſickneſs, a long tedious 
ſickneſs, will make a bugbear ot any thing to a lan- 
guiſhing heart, I fee that. And fo tar was Mowbray 
apropos in the verſes from Nat. Lee; which thou haſt 
tranicribed, 

Merely tn die, no man of reaſon fears; is a miſtake, ſay 
thou, or ſay thy author, what ye will. And thy folemn 
parading about the natural repugnance between life and 
death, 1s a proof that it is. 

Let me tell thee, Jack, that ſo much am l pleaſed with 
this world, in the main; tho' in ſome points too, the 
world, (to make a'per/on of it), has been a raſcal to me; 
ſo delighted am I with the joys of youth; with my 
worldly proſpects as to fortune; and now, newly, with 

the 


{a) Madam Maintenon was reported to have prevailed upon Lewis 
XIV. of Franc e, in his old age (funk, as he was, by ill ſucceſs in the 
held) to marry her, by way of compounding with his conſcience for 
the freedoms of his paſt life, to which ſhe attributed his publick loſſes. 
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the charming hopes given me by dear, thrice dear, and 
forever dear Miſs HaxrLowe; that were I even ſure that 
nothing bad would come hereafter, I ſhould be very loth, 
(very much afraid if thou wilt have it fo) to lay down 
my life and them together; and yet upon a call of ho- 
nour, no man fears death leſs than myſelf. 

But I have not either inclination or leiſure to weigh 
thy leaden arguments, except in the pig, or, as thou 
wouldſt ſay, in the lump. | 

If I return thy letters, let me have them again ſome 
time hence, that is to ſay, when I am married, or when 
poor Belton is half. forgotten; or when time has enrolled 
the honeſt fellow among thoſe whom we have /» long loſt, 


that we may remember them with more pleaſure than 


pain; and then [ may give them a ſerious peruſal, and 
enter with thee as deeply as thou wilt into the ſubject. 
When Iam married, {aid |? What a ſound has that 
I muſt wait with patience for a ſight of this charming 
creature, till ſhe is at her father's: And yet, as the but 
bloſſoming beauty, as thou telleſt me, is reduced to a 
ſhadow, 1 ſhould have been exceedingly delighted to ſee 
her now, and every day till the happy one; that I might 
have the pleaſure of beholding how ſweetly, hour by 
hour, ſhe will riſe to her priſtine glories, by means of that 
ſtate of eaſe and contentment, which will take place of 
the ſtormy pat, upon her reconciliation with her friends, 
and our happy nuptials. 


LET-FER:--V. 


M. Loverace, To Jon BerrorD, Eſq; 


W*= but now my heart is a little at eaſe, I will 
condeſcend to take ſome briet notice of ſome 
other paſlages in thy letters. 

I find, I am to thank ee, that the dear creature has 
avoided my viſit. Things are now in ſo good a train, 
that I mutt forgive thee; elſe, ſhouldeſt thou have heard 
more of this new inſtance of diſloyalty to thy general. 

Thou art continually giving thyſelf high praiſe, by 
way of oppoſition, as I may ſay, to others; gently and 
arttully blaming thyſelf, "OP thou wouldeſt - 

the 
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the ſame time have to be thought, and which generally 
are thought, praiſe-worthy. 

Thus, in the airs thou aſſumeſt about thy ſervants, 
thou wouldſt paſs for a mighty humane mortal, and that 
at the expence of Mowbray and me; whom thou repre- 
ſenteſt as kings and emperors to our menials. Yet art 
thou always unhappy in thy attempts of this kind, and 
never canſt make us, who know thee, believe That to be 
a virtue in thee, which is but the effect of conſtitutional: 
phlegm and abſurdity. 

Knoweſt thou not, that ſome men have a native dig- 
nity in their maner, that makes them more regarded by 
a look, than either thou canit be in thy low ſtyle, or 
Mowbray in bis high ? 

I am fit to be a prince, I can tell thee; for I reward 
well, and puniſh ſeaſonably and properly; and I am 
generally as well ſerved as any man. 

'The art of governing theſe under-bred varlets, lies 
more in the dignity of looks than in words, and thou art 
2 forry fellow, to think humanity conſiſts in acting by 
thy ſervants, as men muſt aQ who are not able to pay 
them their wages: or had made them maſters of ſecrets, 
which if divulged, would lay them at the mercy of ſuch 
wretches. 

Now to me, who never did any thing I was aſhamed 
to own, and who have more ingenuity than ever man 
had ; who can call a villany by its right name, tho' 
practiſed by myſelf, and (by my own readineſs to re- 
proach myſelf) anticipate all reproach from others; who 
am not ſuch an hypocrite. as to with the world to think 
me other or bettet than | am: It is my part, to % a 
ſervant into his duty, if I can: Nor will I keep one, 
who knows not how to take me by a nod, or a wink: 
And who, when | (mile, ſhall not be all tranſport; when 
I frown, all terror. It, indeed, I am out of the way a 
little, I always take care to reward the varlets tor bearing 
2 my diſpleaſure. But this I hardly ever am, 

ut when a fellow i; egregiouſſy ſtupid in any plain points 
of duty, or will be wiſer than his maſter; and when he 
ſhall tell me, that he thought aQing contrary to my or- 
ders was the way to ſetve me belt. 


One 
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One time or other, I will enter the liſts with thee upon 
thy conduct and mine to ſervants; and I will convince 
thee, that what thou wouldſt have paſs for humanity, if 
it be indiſcrminately praQtiſed to all tempers, will per- 
petually ſubject thee to the evils thou complaineſt of; and 
juſtly too; and that he only is fit to be a maſter of ſet- 
vants, who can command their attention as much by a 
nod, as it he were to pr ythe à fellow to do his duty, on 
one hand, or to talk of faying and horſewhipping, like 
Mowbray, on the other: For the ſervant who being uſed 
to expect thy creeping ſtyle, will always be maſter of his 
maſter ;. and he who deſerves to be treated as the other, 
is not fit to be any man's ſervant; nor would I keep ſuch 
a fellow to rub my horſe's heels. 

I ſhall be the readier to enter the liſts with thee upon 
this argument, becauſe | have preſumption enough to think 
that we have not in any of our dramatic poets, that I can 
at preſent call to mind, one character of a ſervant of either 
ſex, that is juſtly hit off. Se abſurdly wiſe ſome, and ſo 
ſottiſhly fooliſh others; and both ſometimes in the ſame 
perſon. Foils drawn from the lees or dregs of the people to 
ſet off the characters of their maſters and miſtrefles; nay 
ſometimes, which is ftill more abſurd; introduced with 
more wit than the poet has to beſtow upon their principals. 
— Mere flints and feels to ſtrike fire with. — Or, to vary 
the metaphor, to ſerve for whetſtones to wit, which other= 
wiſe could not be made apparent : — Or tor engines to be 
made ule of like the machinery of the ancient poets (or the 
ſtill more unnatural Soliloquy) to help on a ſorry plot, or 
to bring about a neceſſary eclairciſſement, to fave the poet 
the trouble of thinking deeply for a better way to wind 
up his bottoms. | 

Of this I am perſuaded, (whatever my practice be to 
my own ſervants) that thou wilt be benefited by my ches 
when we come to controvert the point. For then I ſhall 
convince thee, that the dramatic as well as natural cha- 
raQteriſtics of a good ſervant, ought to be fidelity, common 
ſenſe, chearful obedience, and ſilent reſpect: That wit in 
his (lation, except to his companions, would be ſawci- 
neſs: That he ſhould never preſume to give his. advice. 
That if he ventured to expoſtulate upon any unreaſonable 

OSA command, 
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command, or ſuch a one as appeared to him to be ſo, he 
ſhould do it with kumility and reſpect, and take a proper 
ſeaſon for it. But ſuch leſſons do moſt of the dramatic 
performances I have ſeen give, where ſervants are intro- 
duced as characters eſſential to the play, or to act very ſig- 
nificant or Jong parts in it (which, of itſelf, I think a 
fault); ſuch leflons, I ſay, do they give to the footmen's 
gallery, that I have not wondered we have ſo few modeſt 
or good men-ſervants among thoſe who often attend their 
maſters or miſtreſſes to plays. Then how miſerably evi- 
dent muſt that poet's conſcious want of genius be, who 
can ſtoop to raiſe or give force to a clap by the indiſcri- 
minative roar of the party-coloured gallery. 

But this tubje& I will ſuſpend to a better opportunity; 
that is to ſay, to the happy one, when my nuptials with 
my Clariſſa will oblige me to increaſe the rumber of my 
ſervants, and of conſequence to enter more nicely into 
their qualifications, 


ALTHOUGH I have the higheſt opinion that man can 
have, of the generoſity of my dear Miſs Harlowe, yet I 
cannot for the heart of me account for this agreeable 
change in ber temper, but one way. Faith and troth, 
Belford, I verily believe, laying all circumſtances toge- 
ther, that the dear creature unexpectedly finds herſelf in 
the way I have ſo ardently wiſhed her to be in; and that 
this makes her, at laſt, incline to favour me, that ſhe may 
ſet the better face upon her geſtation, when at her father's. 

If this be the * all her falling away, and her fainting 
fits, are charmingly accounted for. Nor is it ſurpriſing, 
that ſuch a ſweet novice in theſe matters ſhould not know 
to what to attribute her frequent indiſpoſitions. If this 
ſhould be the caſe, how ſhall I laugh at zhee! and (when 
I am ſure of her) at the dear novice her/elf, that all her 

rievous diſtreſſes ſhall end in a man-child : which I ſhall 
ove better than all the Cherubims and Seraphims that may 
come after; though there were to be as many of them as 
I beheld in my dream; in which a vaſt expanſe of ceiling 
was ſtuck as full of them as it ceuld hold. 
I ſhall be afraid to open thy next, Jeſt it bring me the 
account of poor Belton's death. Yet as there are no 


hope 
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hopes of his recovery — But what ſhould I ſay, unleſs the 
poor man were better fitted — But thy heavy ſermon ſhall 
not affect me too much neither. 

I incloſe thy papers: And do thou tranſcribe them for 
me, or return them; for, there are ſome things in them, 
which at a proper ſeaſon, a mortal man ſhould not avoid 
attending to: And thou ſeemeſt to have entered deeply 
into the ſhocking ſubject — But here I will end, left I 
grow too ſerious. | 


Tay fervant called here about an hour ago, to know 
if I had any commands: I therefore hope that thou wilt 
have this early in the morning. And if thou canft let me 
hear from thee, do. VII ſtretch an hour or two in expec- 
tatation of it. Yet I muſt be at Lord M.'s to-morrow 
night, if poſſible, though ever ſo late. 

Thy fellow tells me the poor man is much as he was 
when Mowbray left him. 

Wouldſt thou think, that this varlet Mowbray is ſorry,. 
that I am ſo near being happy with Miſs Harlowe. And, 
e gad, Jack, I know not what to ſay to it, now the fruit 
ſeems to be within my reach. But let what will come, 
Fil ſtand to't : For I can't live without her. 


© *%s 8s oo W HA 4 
Mr. Bezr.roxn, To RopexT Loverace, Ei; 
Wedn. Three o'clock. 


WILL proceed where I left off in my laft. 

As ſoon as I had ſeen Mowbray mounted, I went 
to attend upon poor Belton, whom I found in dreadful 
agonies, in which he awoke, as he generally does. 

The doctor came in preſently after; and I was con- 

cerned at the ſcene that paſſed between them. | 
It opened with the dying man's aſking him, with me- 
lancholly earneſtneſs, If nothing, if nothing at all, could 
be done for him. | 5 
The doctor ſhook his head, and told him, he doubted 
not. 
I cannot die, ſaid the poor man; I cannot think of dying; 
I am very deſirous of living a little longer, if I could "_ 
3 be 
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be free ſrom theſe horrible pains in my ſtomach and head. 
Can you give me nothing to make me paſs one week, 
but one week, in tolerable eaſe, that I may die like a 
man? — If ] muſt die. 

But, doctor, I am yet a young man: In the prime of 
my years = Youth is a good ſubject for a phyſician to work 
upon: Can you do nothing, nothing at al tor me, doctor? 

Alas, Sir, replied his phyſician, you have been long 
in a bad way. I fear, I fear, nothing in phyſic can help 

ou, | 
. He was then out of all patience: What, then, is your 
art, Sir? —I have been a paſlive machine for a whole 
twelvemonth, to be wrought upon at the pleaſure of you 
people of the faculty. I verily believe had I not taken 
fuch doſes of naſty ſtuff, | had been now a well man — 
But who the plague would regard phyſicians, whoſe art is 
fo cheat us with hopes, while they help to deſtroy us? 
And who, not one of you, know any thing but by gueſs? 

Sir, continued he, fiercely, (and with more ſtrength of 
voice, and coherence, than he had ſhewn for ſeveral hours 
before) if you give me over, I give you over — The only 
honeſt and certain part of the art of healing is Surgery. A 
oue Surgeon is worth a thouſand of you. I have beenin 

urgeon's hands often, and have always found reaſon to 
depend upon their ſkill: But your art, Sir, what is it? — 
but to dawb, dawb, dawb; load, load, load; plaiſter, 
Plaiſter, plaiſter; till you utterly deſtroy the appetite firſt, 
and the conſtitution afterwards, which you are ealled in 
to help. I had a companion once — My dear Belford, 
thou kneweſt honeſt Blomer — as pretty a phyſician he 
would have made, as any in England, had he kept him- 
ſelf from exceſs in wine and women; and he always uſed 
to ſay, there was nothing at all but pick- pocket parade in 
the phyſicians art; and that the beſt gueſſer was the beſt 
phyſician ; and I uſed to believe him ioo: And yet, fond 
of life, and fearful of death, what do we do, when we 
are taken ill, but call you in? And what do ye do, when 
called in, but nurſe our diſtempers, till from pigmies you 
make giants of them? — And then ye come creeping with 
ſolemn faces, when ye are aſhamed to preſcribe, or when 
the ſtomach won't bear its natural food, by reaſon of your 
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poiſonous potions, Alas! I am afraid phyſic can do no more 
for him !— Nor need it, when it has brought to the brink 
of the grave, the poor wretch who placed all his reliance 
in your curſed flops, and the flattering hopes you gave him. 
The doctor was out of countenance ; but ſaid, if we 
could make mortal men immortal, and would not, all this 
might be juſt. h 
1 blamed the poor man; yet excuſed him to the phy- 
fictan. To die, dear doctor, when, like my poor friend, 
we are ſo deſirous of life, is a melancholy thing. We are 
apt to hope too much, not conſidering that, the ſeeds of 
death are ſown in us when we begin to live, and grow up, 
till, like rampant weeds, they choak the tender flower of 
life; which declines in us, as thoſe weeds flouriſh, We 
ought therefore to begin early to ſtudy what our conſtitu- 
tions will bear, in order to root out, by temperance, the 
weeds which the foil is moſt apt to produce; or, at leaſt, 
to keep them down as they riſe ; and not when the flower 
or plant is withered at the root, and the weed in its full 
vigour, expect that the medical art will reſtore the one, or 
* — the other; when that other, as I hinted, has been 
rooting itſelf in the habit from the time of our birth. 
This ſpeech, Bob, thou wilt call a prettine/ſs; or a 
WurTe BEAR; but the allegory is juſt ; and thou haſt 
not quite cured me of the Metaphorica. | 
Very true, ſaid the doctor, you have brought a good 
metaphor to illuſtrate the thing. I am ſorry I can do no- 
thing for the gentleman ; and can only recommend pa- 
tience, and a better frame of mind. | 
Well, Sir, ſaid the poor angry man, vexed at the doc- 
tor, but more at death; you will perhaps recommend the 
next in ſucceſſion to the phyſician, when it all can do no 
more; and, I ſuppoſe, will ſend your brother to pray by 
me for thoſe virtues which you wiſh me. 
It ſeems the phyſician's brother is a clergyman in the 
ras et 
was greatly concerned to ſee the gentleman thus 
treated; and fo I told poor Belton when he was gone: 
But he continued impatient, and would not be denied, he 
ſaid, the liberty of talking to a man, who had taken ſo 
many guineas of him for doing nothing, or worſe than 
nothing, 
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nothing, and never declined one, though he knew all the 
time he could do him no good. 

It ſeems, the gentlemen, though rich, is noted for being 
greedy after fees; and poor Belton went on, raving at the 
extravagant fees of Engliſh phyſicians, compared with 
thoſe of the moſt eminent foreign ones. But, poor man! 
he, like the 'Turks, who judge of a general by his ſuc- 


ceſs, (out of patience to think he mult die) would have 


worſhipped the doctor, and not grudged three times the 
ſum, could he have given him hopes of recovery. 

But nevertheleſs, I muft needs ſay, that gentlemen of 
the faculty ſhould be more modetate in their fees, or take 
more pains to deſerve them; for, generally, they only come 
into a room, feel the ſick man's pulle, aſk the nurſe a few 
queſtions, inſpect the patient's tongue, and perhaps his 
water; then fit down, look plaguy wiſe; and wwrite. The 

olden fee finds the ready hand, and they hurry away, as 
if the ſick man's room were infectious. So to the next 
they troll, and to the next, if men of great practice; va- 
luing themſelves upon the number of viſits they make in 
a morning, and the little time they make them in. They 
go to dinner, and unload their pockets: and ſally out 
again to refill them. And thus, in a little time, they 
raiſe vaſt eſtates; for, as Ratcliffe ſaid, when firſt told of 
a great loſs which befel him, it was only going up and 
down a hundred pair of ſtairs to fetch it up, 

Mrs. Sambre (Belton's ſiſter) had ſeveral times pro- 
poſed to him a miniſter to pray by him; but the poor 
man could not, he ſaid, bear the thoughts of one; for 
that he ſhould certainly die in an hour or two after: And 
he was willing to hope ſtill, againſt all probability, that 
he might recover; and was often aſking his ſiſter, if ſhe 
had not ſeen people as bad as he was, who, almoſt to a 
pe ex when every body gave them over, had got up 
again 

SShe, . bor head, told him, ſhe had: But, once 
faying, that their diforders were of an acute kind, and 
ſuch as had a criſis in them, be called her mall hopes, and 
Job's Comforter ; and bid her ſay nothing, if ſhe could not 


ſay more to the purpoſe, and what was fitter for a ſick man 


to hear. And yet poor fellow! be has no hopes himſelf, 
as is plain by his deſponding terrors ; one of which he fell 
into, 
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into, and a very dreadful one, ſoon after the doctor went. 
Iledneſday ꝙ o'clock at night. 

The poor man has been in convulſions, terrible con- 
yulfions! for an hour paſt. O Lord! Lovelace, death is 
a ſhocking thing! By my Faith it is! —I wiſh thou wert 
preſent on this occaſion. It is not merely the concern a 
man has for his friend; but as death is the common lot, 
we ſee, in his agonies, how it will be one day with our- 
ſelves. Jam all over as if cold water were poured down 
my back, or as if I had a ſtrong ague fit upon me. I was 
obliged to come away. And I write, hardly knowing 
hat —I wiſh thou wert here. 


Tnovon I left him, becauſe I could ſtay no longer, I 

can't be eaſy by myſelf, but muſt go to him again. 
Eleven o'clock. 

Poor'Belton ! — Drawing on a pace! Yet was he ſenſible 
when I went in: Too ſenſible, poor man ! He has ſome- 
thing upon his mind to reveal, he tells me that is the 
worſt action of his life; worſe than ever you or I knew 
of him, he ſays. It muft be then very bad! 

He ordered every body out ; but was ſeized with an 
other convulſion fit, before he could reveal it: And in it 
he lies ſtruggling between life and death. But I'll go in 
again. 

One o'clock in the Morning. 

AlL now muſt ſoon be over with him: Poor! poor fel- 
low! He has given me ſome hints of what he wanted to 
ſay; but all incoherent, interrupted by dying hiccoughs 
and convulſions. 

Bad enough it muſt be, heaven knows! by what I can 
gather. Alas! Lovelace, I fear, I fear, he came too ſoon 
into his uncle's eſtate. | 
If a man were to live always, he might have ſome 
temptation to do baſe thinys, in order to procure to him- 
ſelf, as it would then be, everlaſting eafe, plenty or 
affluence; But, for the ſake of ten, twenty, thirty years 
of poor life, to be a villain—can that be worth while ? 
with a confcience ſtinging him all the time too! And 
when he comes to wind up all, ſuch agonizing reflections 
upon his paſt guilt! All then appearing as nothing ! 
What he moſt valued, moſt diſguſtful! and not one thing rs 
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think of, as the poor fellow ſays twenty and twenty times 


over, but what is attended with anguiſh and reproach ! 

To hear the poor man wiſh he had never been born ! 
To hear him pray to be nothing after death ! Good God! 
how ſhocking ! 

By his incoherent hints, I am afraid 'tis very bad with 
him. No pardon, no mercy, he repeats, can lie forhim! 

J hope I ſhall make a proper ule of this leſſon. Laugh 
at me if thou wilt, but never, never more, will ! _ 
the liberties I have taken; but whenever I am tempted, 


will think of Belton's dying agonies, and what my own | 


may be. 


Thurſday three in the morning. 
He is now at the laſt gaſp — Rattles in the throat: Has 
a new couvulſion every minute almoſt: What horror is 


he in! His eyes look like breath-ſtained glaſs! They roll | 


ghaſtly no more; are quite ſet: His faee diftorted, and 
drawn out, by his ſinking jaws, and erected ſtaring eye- 
brows, with his lengthened furtowed forehead, to double 
its uſual length, as it ſeems. It is not, it cannot, be the 
face of Belton, thy Belton, and my Belton, whom we 
have beheld with ſo much delight over the ſocial bottle, 


comparing notes, that one day may be brought againſt 


us, and make us groan, as they very lately did bim — 


that is to ſay, while he had ſtrength to groan; for now 


his voice is not to be heard; all inward, loſt; not ſo 
much as ſpeaking by his eyes, Yet, ſtrange! how can it 
be? the bed rocking under him like a cradle! 

Four o'clock. 

Alas he's gone! That groan, that dreadful groan, 

Was the laſt farewell of the parting mind ! 

The flruggling ſoul bas bid a long adieu 

To its late manſion — Fled — Ah] wuhither fled ? 

Now is all indeed over! — Poor, poor Belton ! By this 
time thou knoweſt if thy crimes were above the ſize of 
God's mercies ! Now are every one's cares and attendance 
at an end! Now do we, thy friends, poor Belton! know 
the worſt of thee, as to this life! Thou art relealed from 
inſufferable tortures, both of body and mind! May thoſe 
tortures, and thy repentance, expiate for thy offences, and 
mayſt thou be happy to all eternity! 

We are told, that Gcd deſires not the death, the ppiri- 


tual 
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es tua! death, of a ſinner: And 'tis certain, that thou didſt 
! Mdeeply repent! I hope therefore, as thou wert not cut off 
|! Min the midſt of thy fins by the ſword of injured friend- 
1! Whip, which more than once thou hadſt braved, (the dread- 
fulleſt of all deaths, next to Suicide, becauſe it gives no 
th opportunity for repentance) that this is a merciful earnett 
that thy penitence is accepted; and that thy long ilineſs, 
= and dreadful agonies in the laſt ſtages of it, will be thy 
e MW only puniſhment. 
J, wiſh indeed, I heartily wiſh, we could have ſeen one 
mn ray of comfort darting in upon his benighted mind, be- 
fore he departed. But all, alas! to the very laft gaſp, 
was horror and confuſion. And our only fear arifes trom 
33 this, That, till within the four laſt days of his life, he ſhould 
is not be brought to think he ſhould die, though in a viſible 


ll decline for months; and, in that preſumption, was too 
d little inclined to ſet about a ſerious preparation for a jour- 
e- ney, which he hoped he ſhould not he obliged to take: 
le and when he began to apprehend that he could not put it 
1e off, his impatience, and terror, and apprehenſion, ſhewed 
e too little of that reliance and reſignation, which afford 
e, the moſt comfortable refle&tions to the friend; of the dying, 
it as well as to the ing themſelves. 

— But we muſt leave poor Belton to that mercy, which 
* we have all ſo much need of; and, for my own part, (do 
0 you, Lovelace, and the reſt of the fraternity as ye will) 
it am reſolved, 1 will endeavour to beg in to repent of my 


follies, while my health is ſound, my intellects untouched, 
and while it is in my power to make ſome atonement, as 
near to reſtitutlon as is poſſible, to thoſe I have wronged 
or miſled. And do ye outwardly, and from a point of 
falſe bravery, make as light as ye will of my reſolution, 
as ye are none of you of the claſs of abandoned and ſtupid 


is lots who endeavour to diſbelieve the future exiſtence 
f which ye are afraid of; I am ture you will juſtify me, in 
e your hearts, if not by your practices; and one day you 
* will wiſh you had joined with me in the fame reſolution, 
n and will confeſs there is mcre good ſenſe in it, than now 
p perhaps you will own. 


Seven o'click, Thurſday Marning. 
You are very earneit, by vour iaft letter (juſt given me) 
to hear again trom me, betore you ſet out tor Berks. 1 


will 


1 
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1 


will therefore cloſe with a few words upon the n ſubject F 


in your letter, which I can at preſent touch upon, and this 
in the letter you give me a copy of from the lady. 


gery of thy own, in order to carry on ſome view, and to 
impoſe upon me. Yet by the ſtyle of it, it cannot; tho 
thou art a perfect Proteus too. 
Your true friend and Well-wiſher 
J. BeLrorD. 


LET: RE TIE 
Mr. LoveLace To Joun BtLrorn, E/: 


Aug. 24. Thurſday morn. ©. 


Received thy letter in ſuch good time, by thy fellow's 


dilpatch, that it gives me an opportunity of throwing 4 
in a few paragraphs upon it. I read a paſſage or two of 
it to Mowbray ; and we both agree, that thou art an ab- 


ſolute maſter of the Lamentable. 


Poor Belton ! what terrible conflits were thy laſt con- 
fits! —I hope, however, that he is happy: And I have 
the more hope, becauſe the hardneſs of his death is 
likely to be ſuch a warning to thee. If it have the effect 


thou declareſt it ſhall have. What a world of miſchief 


* 


Want of reſt, and the ſad ſcene I have before my eyes, 
have rendered me altogether incapable of accounting for 
it in any ſhape. You are in ecſtaſies upon it. You have 
reaſon to be ſo, if it be as you think. Nor would I rob 
you of your joy; but I muſt ſay, that I am amazed at it. 

Surely, Lovelace, this ſurprizing letter cannot be a for- 


will it prevent! How much good will it do! How many 
poor wretches will rejoice at the occaſion, (If they know it) 
however melancholy in itfelf, which ſhall bring them ina 
compenfation for injuries they had been forced to fit down © 


contented with? But, Jack, tho'thy uncle's death has made = 
thee a rich fellow, art thou ſure, that the making good of 


ſuch a vow, will not totally bankrupt thee ? 


Thou ſayeſt I may laugh at thee, if I will. Not I, 7 
Jack: I do not take it to be a laughing ſubject: And! 
am heartily concerned at the loſs we all have in poot 


Belton: And when I get a little ſettled, and have Jeiſure 7 
to contemplate the vanity of all ſublunary things, (a ſub- 3 


ject $ 
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jeect that will now and then, in way gayeſt hours, obtrude 
** itſelf upon me) it is very likely, that I may talk ſeriouſly 
with thee upon theſe topics; and, if thou haſt not got 


too much the ſtart of me in the repentance thou art en- 
tering upon, will go hand in-hand with thee in it. If 
thou haſt, thou wilt let me juſt keep thee in my eyes; for 
it is an up-hill work, and I ſhall ſee thee, at ſetting out, at 
a great diſtance z but as thou are a much heavier and 
clumſier fellow than myſelf, I hope that without much 
puffing and ſweating, only keeping on a good round dog- 
trot, I ſhall be able to overtake thee. 

Mean time take back thy letter, as thou deſireſt; T 
would not have it in my pocket upon any account at pre- 
ſent; nor read it once more. 

I am going down without ſeeing my Beloved. I was a 
haſty fool to write her a letter, promiſing that I would 
not come near her, till I ſaw her at her father's For as 
ſhe is now aQually at Smith's, and I ſo near her, one ſhort 
viſit could have done no harm. 

I ſent Will, two hours ago with my grateful compli- 
ments, and to know how ſhe does. How muſt I adore 
this charming creature! For I am ready to think my ſer- 
vant a happier fellow than myſelf, for having been within 
a pair of ſtairs and an apartment of her! 

Mowbray and I will drop a tear apiece, as we ride along, 


to the memory of poor Belton: — as we ride along, I ſay; 


For we ſhall have ſo much joy, when we arrive at Lord 
M's, and when I communicate io him and my couſins 
the dear creature's letter, that we ſhall forget every 
thing grievous: Since now their family hopes, in m 
reformation (the point which lies ſo near their hearts) will 
all revive; it being an article of their faith, that if I mar- 
ry, repentance and mortification will follow of courſe. 

Neither Mowbray nor I thall accept of thy verbal in- 
vitation to the funeral. We like not theſe diſmal forma- 
lities. And as to the reſpect that is ſuppoſed to be 
ſhewn to the memory of a deceaſed friend in ſuch an at- 
tendance, why ſhould we do any thing to reflect upon 
thoſe who have ma'e it a faſhion, to leave this parade ta 
people whom they hire for that purpoſe. 

Adieu, and be chearful: Thou canit no do no more for 


poor Belton, wert thou to how] for him to the end of thy life. 
Vor. VII. 


=_ 
— 
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CE T1 ER. VII. 
Mr. BrLrokb, To RoperTt Lovelace, E/q; 


Sat. Aug. 26. 


N Thurſday afternoon I aſſiſted at the opening of 
poor Belton's will, in which he has left me his tole 
Executor, and bequeathed me a legacy of 100 gunieas; 
which | ſhall preſent to his unfortunate ſiſter, to whom he 
has not been ſo kind as I think he ought to have been. He 
has alſo leti 20 J. apiece to Mowbray, Tourville, thyſelf, 
and me, for a ring to be worn in remembrance of him. 

After I bad given ſome particular orders about the pre- 
parations to be made for his funeral, I went to town ; 
but having made it late before | got in on Thurſday night, 
and being tatigued for want of reſt ſeveral nights betore, 
and low in my ſpirits, (I could not help it, Lovelace!) I 
contented mylſelt to ſend my compliments to the innocent 
ſufferer, to enquire after her health. 

My ſervant faw Mrs. Smith, who told him, ſhe was 
very glad | was come to town; for that the lady was 
worſe than ſhe had yet been. 

It is impoſſible to account for the contents of her letter 
to you ; or to reconcile thoſe contents to the tacts I have 
to communicate. 

I was at Smith's by ſeven yetterday [Friday] morning; 
and found that the lady was juſt gone in a chair to 
St. Dunſtan's to prayers; ſhe was too ill to get out by ſix to 
Covent Garden church; and was forced to be ſupported 
to her chair by Mrs. Lovick. They would have periuad- 
ed her againſt going; but ſhe ſaid ſhe knew not but it would 
be her laſt opportunity. Mrs. Lovick, dreading that the 
would be taken worte at church, walked thither betore her. 

Mrs. Smith told ine, ſhe was ſo ill on Wedneſday night, 
that ſhe had deſited to receive the Sacrament ; and accord- 
ingly it was adminiſtered to her, by the parſon of the pa- 
Tiſh : Whom ſhe beſought to take all opportunities of 
aſſiſting her in her ſolemn Preparation. 

This the gentleman promiſed: And called in the morn- 
ing to enquire aiter her health; and was admitted at the firſt 
word, He ttaid with her about halt an hour; and when 
he came down, with his face turned alide, and a faltering 
accent, Mrs. Smith, faid he, you have an angel in 

* your 
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your houſe, —I will attend her again in theevening, as 
« ſhe deſites, and as often as I think it will be agreeable 
to her.” 

Her increaſed weakneſs ſhe attributed to the fatigues 
ſhe had undergone by your means; and to a letter ſhe 
had received from her ſiſter, which ſhe anitwered the ſame 
day. 

Mrs. Smith told me, that two different perſons had 
called there, one on "Thurſday morning, one in che even- 
ing, to inquire after het ſtate of health; and ieemed as if 
commiſſioned from her relations for that purpoſe ; but 
aſked not to ſee her, only were very inquiſitive aiter her 
viſiters, (particularly, it ſeems, after me : What could they 
mean by that?) after her way of lite, and expences; and 
one of them inquired after her manner of ſuppor'ing them; 
to the latter of which, Mrs. Smith ſaid, ſhe had antwered, 
as the truth was, that ſhe had been obliged to ſell tome of 
her cloaths, and was actually about parting with mote; 
at which the inquitiſt (a grave old tarmer-looking man) 
held up his hands, and ſaid, Good God! — this will be 
ſad, ſad news to ſomebody! | believe | muſt not men- 
tion it. But Mrs. Smith ſays, ſhe defired he awould, let 
him come from whom he would, He ſhook his head, 
and faid, if the died, the flower of the world wong ne 
gone, and the family ſhe belonged to, would be no more 
than a common family (a), I was pleaſed with the man's 
expieſſion. 

You may be cnrious to knew how ſhe paſſed her time, 
when the was obliged to leave her lodging to avoid you. 
Mrs. Smith teils me, © That ſhe was very ill, when 
ſhe went out on Monday morning, and ſighed as if her 
heart would break as the came down ſtairs, and as ſhe 
went through the ſhop into the coach, her nurſe with 
her, as you had informed me before: That ſhe order- 
ed the coachman (whom ſhe hired for the day) to drive 
any-whither, ſo it was into the air: He accordingly 
drove her to Hamſtead, and thence to Highgate There 
the alighted at the bowling-green Houle, extremely ill, 
and having breakfaſted, ordered the coachman to drive 
very ſlowly, any where. He crept along to Muſwell- 

D 2 * hill, 


(a) This man came from her couſin Morden; as will be ſeen 
hereafter, 


I :4 
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hill, and put up at a publick houſe there; where ſhe 
employed herſelf two hours in writing, tho' exceedingly + 
weak and low; til; the dinner ſhe had order'd was brought 
in: She endeavoured to eat; bu; could not; her appe- 
tite was gone, quite gone, ſhe ſaid. And then ſhe wrote 
on for three hours more: After which, being heavy, ſhe 
dozed a little in an elbow chair. When ſhe awoke, ſhe 
ordered the coachman to drive her very flowly to town, 
to the houle of a friend of Mrs. Lovick, whom, as agreed 
upon, ſhe met there ; But beingextremely ill, ſhe would 
ventvre home at a late hour,. altho' ſhe heard from the 
widow, that you had been there, and had reaſon to be 
ſhocked at your behaviour. She ſaid, She found there 
was no avoiding you: She was appiehenſive ſhe ſhould 
not live many hours, and it was not poſſible but the 
ſhock the ſight of you muſt give her, would determine 
her fate in your preſence. 
* She accordingly went home. She heard the relation 
of your aſtoniſhing vagaries, with hands and eyes often 
lifted up; and with the words, Shocking creature! In- 
corrigible wretch ! and, Will nothing make him ſe- 
rious ! intermingled, And not being able to bear an in- 
terview with a man ſo hardened, ſhe took to her uſual 
chair early in the morning, and was carried to the Tem- 
ple-ſtairs, whither ſhe had ordered her nutſe before her, 
to get a pair of oars in readineſs (for her fatigues the 
day before, made her unable to bear a coach); and then 
ſhe was moved to Chelſea, where ſhe breaktaſted; and 
after rowing about, put in at the Swan at Brentford- 
Aight, where ſhe dined ; and would have written, but 
had no conveniency either of tolerable pens, or ink, or 
private room ; and then proceeding to Richmond, they 
rowed hei back to Mortlack ; where the put in, and 
drank tea at a houſe her waterman recommended to her. 
She wrote there for an hour; and returned to the Tem- © 
ple; and, when ſhe landed, made one of the watermen 
get her a Chair, and ſo was carried to the widow's 
friend, as the night before; where ſhe again met the 
widow, who intormed her, that you had been aſter 
her twice that day. 
Mrs. Lovick gave her there her ſiſter's letter (a) ; * 
* the 
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« ſhe was ſo much affected with the contents of it, that 
« the was twice very near fainting away; and wept bit- 
* terly, as Mrs. Lovick told Mrs. Smith: dropping ſome 
warmer expreſſions than ever they had heard proceed 
from her lips, in relation to her friends; calling them 
* cruel, and complaining of ill offices done her, and of 
vile reports raiſed againſt her. 

While ſhe was thus diſturbed, Mrs. Smith came to 
© her, and told her, that you had been there a third time, 
© and were juſt gone, (at half an hour after nine) having 
© left word, how civil and reſpectful you would be; but 
that you were determined to fee her at all events. 
She ſaid, It was hard ſhe could not be permitted to 
die in peace: That her lot was a ſevere one: That ſhe 
began to be afraid ſhe ſhould not forbear repining, and 
to think her puniſhment greater than her fault; but re- 
calling herſelt immediately, ſhe comforted herſelf that her 
life would be ſhort, and with the aſſurance of a better. 
By what | have mentioned, You will conclude with me, 


. BY TH_ 


that the letter brought her by Mrs. Lovick (the ſuperſcrip- 
tion of which you ſaw to be written in her ſiſter's hand) 
could not be the letter on the contents of which ſhe ground- 


ed that ſhe wrote to you, on her return home. And yet 
neither Mrs. Lovick, nor Mrs. Smith, nor the ſervant of 
the latter, know of any other brought her. But as the 
woman aſſured me, that ſhe actually did write to you, I 
was eaſed of the ſuſpicion which I had begun to entertain, 
that you (for ſome purpole I could not gueſs at) had for- 
ged the letter from her of which you ſent me a copy. 

On Wedneſday morning, when ſhe received your letter 
in anſwer to hers, ſhe faid, Neceſſity may well be called 
the mother of Invention — But Calamity is the bell of In- 
tegrity. —I hope I have not taken an inexcuſable ep — 
and there ſhe ſtopt a minute or two, and then ſaid, I hall 
now, perhaps, be allowed to die in peace 

I ſtaid till ſhe came in. She was glad to ſee me; but, 
being very weak, laid, ſhe muſt fit down before ſhe could 
go up ſtairs; and fo went into the back fhop ; leaning up- 
on Mrs. Lovick: And when ſhe had fat down, * Iam glad 
* to ſee you, Mr. Belford, ſaid ſhe, I , ſay ſo - let 
* milreporters ſay what 8 
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I wondered at this expreſſion (a); but would not in- 
terrupt her. 

Oh ! Sir, ſaid ſhe, I have been grievouſly harrafſed. Your 
friend, who would not let me live with reputation, will not 
permit me to die in peace. — You ſee how ] am — Is there 
not a great alterationin me within this week? — But ' tis all 
for the better. — Yet were I to wiſhfor liſe, I muſt ſay, that 
your friend, your barbarous friend, has hurt me greatly. 

She was fo very weak, ſo ſhort-breath'd, and her words 
and action ſo very moving, that | was forced to walk from 
her; the two women and her nutſe, turning away their 
faces alſo, weeping. | 

J have had, Madam ſaid I, ſince I ſaw you, a moſt 
ſhocking ſcene before my eyes for days together. My poor 
friend Belton is no more. He quitted the world yeſterday 
morning in ſuch dread{ul] agonies, that the 1mprefſion it has 
left upon me, has /o weakened my mind — I was loth to 
have her think, that my grief was owing to the weak ſtate 
I ſaw her in, for fear of difpiriting her. 

That is only Mt. Belford, int-rrupted ſhe, in order to 
firengthen it, if a proper ule be made of the impteſſion.— 
But 1 ſhould be glad, ſince you are fo humanely affected 
with the folemn circumſtance, that you could have wiitten 
an account of it in the ſtyle and manner you ere matter of, 
to your gay friend. Who kaows, as it would have come 
from an aſſociate and of an aſſociate, how it might have 
affected him? 

That I had done, I told her, in ſuch a manner as had, 
I believed, ſome effect upon you. 

His behaviour in this honeſt family ſo lately, ſaid ſhe, 
and his cruel purſuit of me, give but little hopes, that 
any thing ſerious or ſolemn will affect him. 

We had fume talk about Belton's dying behaviour, and 
J gave her ſeveral particulars of the poor man's impatience 
and deſpair: to which ſhe was very attentive; and made 
fine obſervations upon the ſubject of procraſtination. 

A letter and pacquet were brought her by a man on 
horſe back from Mils Howe, while we were talking. 
She retired up-ſtaits to read it; and while 1 was in dil 


| courſe 
44) Explained hereafter. 
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courſe with Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Lovick, the doctor 


and apothecary both came in together. Ihe confirmed 


to me my fears, as to the dangerous way ſhe is in. They 
had both been apprized of the new inſtances of 1mplaca- 
blenels in her friends, and of your perſecutions: And the 


doctor ſaid, He would not for the world be either the un— 


forgiving father of that Jady, or the man who had brought 


her to this diſtreſs. Her heart's broke; ſhe'i] die, ſaid he: 
There is no ſaving her. But how, were I either the one 


ot the other of the people I had named, I ſhould tupport 
© myſelf afterwards, I cannot tell. | 


When ſhe was told we were all three together, ſhe de- 
fired us to walk up. She aroſe to receive us, and after an- 
ſwering two or three general queſtions relating to her 


| health, ſhe addteſſed het ſelf to us, to the following effect. 


As I may not, ſaid ſhe, ſee you three gentlemen roge- 
ther again, let me take this opportunity to acknowledge 
my obligations to you all. I am inexpreſllibly obliged to 
You, Sir, and to You, Sir, (courteſying io the doctor and to 
Mr. Goddard) for your more than triendly, your paternal 
care and concern for me. Humanity in your profellion, 
date ſay, is far from being a rare qualification, becauſe 
you are gentlemen by your profeſſion: But to much kind- 
neſs, ſo much humanity, did never deſolate creature 
meet with, as I have met with from you both. But in- 
deed I have always obſerved, that where a perſon relies 


upon Providence, it never fails to raile up a new friend 


tor every one that falls off. 

This gentleman, (bowing to me) who ſome people 
think, ſhould have been one of the laſt 1 ſhould have 
thought of as my Executor — is nevertheleſs, (ſuch is the 
ſtrange chance of things!) the only one | can chuſe; and 


therefore | have cholen him tor that charitable office, and 


he has been ſo good as to accept of it: For rich, as I may 


XZ boaſt myſelf to be, I am rather ſo in right, than in fag, 


at this preſent. I repeat therefore my humble thanks 


do you all three, and beg of God to return io You and 


Yours, (looking to each) an hundred fold, the kindneſs 
and favyuur you have ſhewn me; and that it may be in the 
power of You and of Yours to the end ol time, to confer 

benefits, 
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benefits, rather than to be obliged toreceive them. This 
is a god-like power, gentlemen : I once rejoiced in it, in 
ſome little degree; and much more in the proſpect I had 
of its being enlarged to me; tho' I have had the mortih- 
cation to experience the reverſe, and to be obliged almoſt 
to every body | have ſeen or met with: But all originally, 
thro' my own Fault; fo | ought to bear the puniſhment 
without repining : And | hope I do. — Forgive theſe im- 
pertinences: A grateſul heart, that wants the power it 
wiſhes for, to exprels itlelf ſuitably to its own impulſes, 
will be at a loſs what properly to dictate to the tongue; 
and yet unable to reſtrain its overflowings, will force it to 
ſay weak and ſilly things, rather than appear ingratefully 
filent. Once more then, I thank you all three for your 
kindneſs to me: And God Almighty make you that 
amends which at preſent I cannot! 

She retired from us to her clolet with her eyes full ; and 
left us looking upon one another. 

We had hardly recovered ourſe]ves, when ſhe, quite 
eaſy, chearſul, and ſmiling, returned to us. Doctor, ſaid 
ſhe (ſeeing we had been moved) you will excuſe me for 
the Concein I give you; and fo will You, Mr. Goddard, 
and You, Mr. Lelford, for 'tis a concern that only gene- 
rous natures can ſhew ; and to ſuch natures meet is the 
pain, if | may fo ſay, that attends fuch a concern. But as 
I have ſome few preparations ſtill to make, and would 
not (tho' in eaſe of Mr. Beltord's future cares, which is, 
and ought to be, part of my ſtudy) undertake more than 
it is likely I ſhall have time Jent me to perform, I would 


beg of you to give your opinions. You ſee my way of 
Jiving; (and you may be aſſured, that I will do nothing 


4 
* 


wiltully to ſhorten my life) how long + poſſibly be, 


+ 
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before I may hope to be releaſed from all my troubles. 


T hey both heſitated, and looked upon each other. ; 
Don't be afraid to an{wer me, ſaid ſhe, each ſweet hand 


preſſing upon the arm of each gentleman, with that min- 


gled treedom and reſerve, which virgin modeſty, mixed 


with conſcious dignity, can only expreſs, and with a 


look ferenely earneſt, Hell me how long you think I 
may hold it? And believe me, gentlemen, the ſhorter 
you 
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"Fou tell me my time is likely to be, the more comfort you 


is Fill give me. 

n With what pleaſing woe, ſaid the doctor, do you fill 
d Mhe minds of thoſe who have the happineſs to converſe 
-ich you, and ſee the happy frame you are in! What 
t ou have undergone within a few days paſt, has much 


Purt you: And ſhould you have freſh troubles of thoſe 
Finde, | could not be antwerable for your holding it — 
1- ZFAnd there he pauſed 

How long, doctor? —T believe I ſhall have a little more 
Puffling— I am afraid I ſhall — But there can happen only 
one thing that I ſhall not be tolerabiy eaſy under — How 
Jong then, Sir? — | 

* He was ſilent. 

A Fortnight, Sir ? 

He was ſtil!l ſilent. 

Ten days? — A week? — How long, Sir? with ſmiling 
earneſtneſs. 

lf 1 -uft ſpeak, Madam, If you have not better treat- 


ite ment than you have lately met with, I am afraid — There 
id again he ſtopt. 

for 3 of what, doctor? Don't be afraid How long, 
d, ir 


3 That a fortnight or three weeks may deprive the world 
Jof the fineſt flower in it. 

as A fortnight or three weeks yet, doctor! But, God's 
11d will be done! I ſhall however, by this means, have full 
is, time, if I have but ſtrength and intellect, to do all that 
an fis now upon my mind to do. And fo, Sirs, I can but 
uld once more thank you, turning to each of us, tor all your 
of goodneſs to me; and having letters to write, will take 


ing up no more of your time — Only, doctor, be pleated to 
be, order me ſome more of thoſe drops: They chear me a 
„ KWMiittle, when I am low: and putting a fee into his un- 
er. vwilling hand — You know the terms, Sir! — Then turning 
nd to Mr. Goddard, You'll be ſo good, Sir, as to look in 
in- upon me to-night, or to-morrow, as you have opportu- 
ed Pity: And you, Mr, Belford, I know, will be deſirous 
1 a. to ſet out to prepare for the laſt office for your late friend: 


So I wiſh you a good journey, and hope to ſee you when 
that is performed. 
She 
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She then retired, with a chearful and ſerene air. TH 
two gentlemen went away together. I went down to the At! 
women, and, enquiring, found, that Mrs. Lovick wa Þ 
this day to bring her twenty Guineas more, for ſome . 
other of her apparel. = 

The widow told me, that ſhe had taken the liberty ty t 
expoſtulate with her, upon the occaſion ſhe had for raiſing ! 
this money, to ſuch great diſadvantage ; and it produced We 
oe following ſhort, and affecting converſation between Wt 
them. = 

None of my friends will wear any thing of mine, ſaid r 
ſhe. I ſhallleave a great many good things behind me — ® 
And as to what I want the money for don't be ſur- '# 
prized : — but ſuppoſe | want it to purchaſe a houſe? 

You are all myſtery, Madam, I don't comprehend you 

Why, then, Mrs. Lovick, I will explain myſelf : I have 
a man, not a woman for my Executor: And think you ® 
that I will leave to his care any thing that concerns m 
own perſon ?— Now, Mrs. Lovick, ſmiling, do you com. 
prehend me? 6.2 

Mrs. Lovick wept. | 1 

O fie! proceeded the lady, drying up her tears with - 
her own handkerchief, and giving her a kiſs —Why th t 
kind we-kneſs for one, whom you have been fo little 
while acquainted with? Dear, good Mrs. Lovick, don! 
be concerned for me on a proſpect which I have occaſion 82 
to be pleaſed with; but go to-morrow to your friends, K 
and bring me the money they have zgreed to give you. Fi 

Thus, Lovelace, is it plain, that ſhe means to beſpeat , 
her /a/? houſe ! Here's preſence of mind; here is ttanqub e 
lity of heart, on the moſt affecting occaſion ! — This b. 
magnanimity indeed! — Couldſt thou, or could I, with 0 
our boaſted bravery, and offenſive falſe courage, act thus 
— Poor Belton! how unlike was thy behaviour ? 8 

Mrs. Lovick tells me, that the lady ſpoke of a letter. 
ſhe had received from her favourite divine Dr Lewin, in 1 
the time of my abſence. And of an anſwer ſhe had te. 
turned to it. But Mrs. Lovick knows not the contenu 
of either, : = 

When thou receiveſt this letter, thou wilt ſee what wil 
ſoon be the end of all thy injuries to this divine . lj 
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ay reſult from a viſit which Col. Morden, as the is in- 
Simed, deſigns to make you. 
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7, aphen thou receiveſt it; tor | will delay it for ſome 
tle time, leſt thou ſhouldft take it into thy head (under 
Fetence of reſeating the diſappointment her letter muſt 


Ke thee) to moleſt her again. 


| This letter having detained me by its length, I ſhall 
dt now let out for Epſom till ro-morow, 

I ſhould have mentioned, that the lady explained to 
e, what the one thing was, that ſhe was atraid might 
zappen to ruffle her. It was the apprehenſion of what 
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be Revd. Dr. LE WEN, To Miſs CL HARLOWE. 


Friday, Aug. 18. 


T Reſuming, deareſt and ever-reſpettable young lady, 


upon your former favour, and upon your opinion of 


judgment and ſincerity, | cannot help addteſſiug you 
a tew lines, on your preſent unhappy fi.uation. 

& 1 will not look back : pon the meatures which you have 
cher been Jed or driven into; But will only ſay as to choſe, 
at U think you are the leaſt to blame of any young lady 


at was ever reduced from happy to unhappy circum» 
ances; and | have not been wanting to ſay as much, 


Where I hoped my freedom would have been better 1e- 


2ived, than | have had the morcification to find it to be, 
What ] principally write lor now, is, to put you upon 


|. Poing a piece of jultice to youricli, and to your ſex, in 


e proſecutiag for his life (1 am aflured his life is in your 


1 Yower) the molt profligate and abandoned ot men, as he 


Juſt be, who could act ſo baſely, as I underſtand Mr. 


b $ovelace has acted by you. 


| am very ill; and am now forced to write upon my 
illow; my thoughts confuſed ; and incapable of me- 
od ; 1 ſhall not theretore aim at method: But to give 


u in general my opinion: and that is, That your reli- 


ion, your duty to your family, the duty you owe to your 
onour, and even charity to your ſex, oblige you to give 

blick evidence againſt this very wicked man, 
And 
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And let me add another conſideration : The prevention, 
by this means, of the miſchieſs that may otherwiſe happen 
between your brother and Mr. Lovelace, or between the 
latter and your couſin Morden, who is now, I hear, ar- 
rived, and reſolves to have jultice done you. 

A conſideration which ought to affect your conſcience ; 
(Forgive me, deareſt young lady, I think I am now in the 
way of my duty) and to be of more concern to you, than 
that hard preſſure upon vour modeſty, which I know the 
appearance againſt him in an open Court, muſt be of to ſuch 
a lady as you: And which, I conceive, will be your great 
difficulty. But I know, madam, that you have dignity 
enough to hecome the bluſhes of the molt naked truth, 
when necellity, juitice and honour, exact it from you. Rakes 
and Raviſhers would meet with encouragement indeed, and 
molt from thoſe who had the greateſt abhorrence of their 
actions, if violated modelly were never to complain of the 
injury it received from the villainous attempts of it. 

In a word, the reparation of your family diſhonour, 
now reſts in your own boſom : and which only one ot theſe 
two alternatives can repair; to wit, either to Marry, ot 
to proſecute him at Law. Bitter expedients for a ſoul ſo 
delicate as yours. 

He, and all his friends, I underſtand, ſollicit you to 
the firit: And it is certainly, now, all the amends within 
his power to make. But Jam aſſuted, that you have te- 
jected their ſollicitations, and his, with the indignation and 
contempt that his foul actions have deſerved :- But yet, 
that you refuſe not to extend to him the Chriſtian forgive- 
neſs he has ſo little reaſon to expect, provided he will not 
diſturb you further. 

But, Madam, the proſecution I adviſe, will not let your 
preſent and future exemption from freſh ditturbance from 
ſo vile a moleſier, depend upon his courteſy : ] ſhould think 
ſo noble and to righily-guiccd a ſpirit as yours, would not 
permit that it ſhould, if you could help it. : 

And can indignities of any kind be properly pardoned, til 
we have it in our power to puniſh them? Yo pretend to pat 
don, while we are labuuring under the pain or diſhonou! 
of them, will be thought by ſome, to be but the vaunted 
mercy of a pulillanimous heart trembling to reſent _ 
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The remedy I propoſe, is a ſevere one; but what pain 
can be more ſevere than the injury? or how will injuries 
be believed to grieve us, that are never honourably com- 
plained of ? 

I am ſure, Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe, however injured, 
and oppreſſed, remains unſhaken in her ſentiments of ho- 
nour, and virtue; and although ſhe would ſooner die, 
than deſerve that her modeſty ſhould be drawn into que- 
ſion ; yet ſhe will think no truth immodeſt, that is to be 
uttered in the vindicated cauſe of innocence and chaſtity, 
Little, very little difference, is there, my dear young lady, 
between a ſuppreſſed evidence and a falſe one. 

It is a terrible circumſtance, I once more own, for 2 
young lady of your delicacy, to be under the obligation 
of telling ſo ſhocking a ſtory in public Court: But it is 
ſtill a worſe imputation, that ſhe ſhould paſs over ſo mor- 
tal an injury unreſented. 

Conſcience, honour, juſtice, and the cares of heaven, 
are on your fide: And modeſty would, by ſome, be thought 
but an empty name, ſhould you refuſe to obey their dictates. 

J have been conſulted, I own, on this ſubject. I have 
given it, as my opinion, that you ought to proſecute the 
abandoned man. But without my reaſons. Theſe I re- 
ſerved, with a reſolution to lay them before you, unknown 
to any body; that the reſult (if what I wiſh) might be 
your own. 

I will only add, that the misfortunes which have be- 
fallen you, had they been the lot of a child of my own, 
could not have affected me more, than yours have done, 
My own child I love: But I both love and honour you: 
Since to love you, is to love virtue, good ſenſe, prudenceg 
znd every thing that is good and noble in woman. 

Wounded, as I think all theſe are, by the injuries, you 
bave received, you will believe that the knowledge of 
your diſtreſſes muſt have affected, beyond what I am able 
to expreſs, 

Yaur ſincere Admirer, and humble Servant, 
ARTUUR LEWEN, 


T juſt now underſtand, that your ſiſter will, by propes 
— propoſe this — to you. I humbly 
QL, 
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preſume, that the reaſon why you reſolved not upoa 
this ſtep from the firſt, was, that you did not know, 


that it would have the countenance and ſupport of 
your relations. 


| LETTER X. 
Miſs Ci. HarLowe, To the Rev. Dr. Lewen, 
Reverend and dear Sir, Sat. Aug. 1% 


1 Thought, till I received your affectionate and wel, 
come letter, that I had neither father, uncle, brother, 
left; nor hardly a friend among my former favourers of 
your ſex. Yet knowing you ſo well, and having no reaſon 
to apbraid myſelf with a faulty will, I was to blame (even 
altho' I had doubted the continuance of your good opi- 
nion) to decline the tryal whether I had forfeited it or 
not; and if I had, whether I could not, 4honourably, rey 
inſtate myſelf in it. 

But, Sir, it was owing to different cauſes that I did not; 
artly to ſhame, to think how high, in my happier days, 
ſtood in your eſteem, and how much I muſt be ſunk in it, 

ſince thoſe ſo much nearer in relation to me, gave me up; 
artly to deep difireſs, which makes the humbled heart 
iffident; and made mine afraid to claim the kindred mind 
in yours, which would have ſupplied to me, in ſame mea- 
{pre, all the dear and loſt relations I have named. 
Then, So loth, as J ſometimes was, to be thought to 
want to make a party againſt thoſe whom both duty and 
— bid me reverence: So long trailed on between 
ope and doubt : So little mine oxvn miſireſs at one time; 
Jo fearful of mating or cauſing miſchief at another; and 
pot being encouraged to hope, by your kind notice, that my 
plication to you would be acceptable ; — apprehending, 
* my relations had engaged your //ence at leaſt (a). 
Theſe But why theſe unavailing retroſpections 
now? Iewas to be unhappy ⁊ in order to 55 happy; that 
is my hope; = Reſigning, therefore, to That hope, I vill, 
without any further preamble, write a few lines (if writing, 


{0 


(%) The Riff viſit this good diving was prevailed upon to make het, 
as mentioned Vol. II, p. 162. (of which, nowever, ſhe was too gene- 
rous to remind bim) might warrant the lady to think, that he had 


rather incliged to their party, as the £areais! fades than to bers. 


c 
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fo you, I can write but a few) in anſwer to the ſubje& 
of your kind letter. 

Permit me, then, to ſay, That I believe your argu- 
ments would have been unanſwerable in almoſt every o- 
ther caſe of This nature, but in That of the unhappy 
Clariſſa Har lowe. 

It is certain, that creatures who cannot ſtand the ſhock 
of publick ſhame, ſhould be doubly careful how they expoſe 
themſelves to the danger of incurring private guilt, which 
may poſſibly bring them to it: But as to my/e/f, ſuppoſe 
there were no objections from the declining way I am in 
as to my health; ſuppoſing I could have prevailed upon 
myſelf to appear againſt This Man, was there not room to 
apprehend, that the end ſo much wiſhed for by my friends, 
{to wit, his condign puniſhment) would not have been ob- 
tained, when it came to be ſeen, that I had conſented to 
give him a clandeſtine meeting; and, in conſequence of 
that, had been weakly tricked out of myſelf; and further 


il, had not been able to avoid living under one roof with 


him for ſeveral weeks; which I did, not only withous 
complaint, but without cau/e of complaint. 

Little advantage in à court (perhaps, bandied about, 
and jeſted profligately with) would ſome of thoſe pleas in 
my favour have been, which out of court, and to a private 
and ſerious audience, would have carried the preateſt 
weight againft him — Such, particularly, as the intamous 
methods to which he had recourſe. 

It would, no doubt, have been a ready retort from 
every mouth, that I ought not to have thrown myſelf into, 
the power of ſuch a man. and that I ought to take for 
my pains what had befallen me. 

But had the proſecution been carried on to efef, and 
had he even been ſentenced to death, can it be thought, 
that his family would not have had intereſt enough to ob- 
tain his pardon for a crime thought too lightlyof ;- though 
one of the greateſt that can be committed againſt a crea- 
ture valuing her honour above her life ? — While I had 
been cenſured as purſuing with ſanguinary views a man 


5 . me early all the reparation in his power to 
wake 
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And had he been pardoned, would he not then Raue 
been at liberty to do as much miſchief as ever? 

I dare ſay, Sir, ſuch is the aſſurance of the man up- 
on whom my unhappy deſtiny threw me; and ſuch hi 
inveteracy to my family (which would then have appear- 
ed to be juſtified by their known inveteracy to him, and 
by their earneſt endeavours to take away his life) that 
he would not have been ſorry to have had an opportu- 
nity to confront me and my father, uncles, and brother, 
at the Bar of a court of juſtice, on ſuch an occaſion 
In which caſe, would net, on his acquittal, or pardon, 


reſentments have been reciprocally heightened ? And then 


would my brother, or my couſin Morden, have been morg 
fecure than now ? 

How do theſe conſiderations „ xp my fault ? My 
motives, at firſt, were not indeed 

forgotten the excellent caution, which yet I was not ig- 
norant of, That awe ought not 4e do evil that good may came 


11. 

In full conviction of the purity of my heart, and of the 
firmneſs of my principles (Why may I not, thus called 
upon, ſay what I am conſcious of, and yet, without faul- 
ty pride: ſince all is but a duty, and I ſhould be utterly 
inexcuſable, could I not juſtly ſay what I do?) In this full 
conviction, he has offered me marriage. He has avowed 
his penitence: A fincere penitence I have reaſon to think 
it, tho' perhaps not a Chriſtian one. And his noble re- 
lations, (kinder to the poor ſufferer than her own) on the 
ſame conviction, and his own not ungenerous ackowledge- 
ments, have joined to intercede with me to forgive and 
accept of him. Altho' I canot comply with the latter 
E of their interceſſion, have not you, Sir, from the 

eft rules, and from the divineſt example, taught me to 
forgive injuries? 
he injury I have received from him is indeed of the 
higheſt nature, and it was attended with circumſtances of 
unmanly baſeneſs, and premeditation ; yet, I bleſs God, 
it has not tainted my mind; it has not hurt my morals, 
No thanks, indeed, to the wicked man, that it has not. No 


vile courſes have followed it. My will is unviolated. * 
e 


lameable: But I had 
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evil N myſelf, and not my friends) is merely per- 
ſonal. o credulity, no weakneſs, no want of vigilance, 
have I to reproach myſelf with. 1 have thro' grace, tri- 
umphed over the deepeſt machinations. I have eſcaped 
from him, I have renounced him. The man whom once J 
could have loved, I have been enabled to deſpiſe : And ſhalh 
not charity complete my triumph ? And ſhall I not enjoy 
it? And where would be my triumph, it he deſerved my 
forgiveneſs? — Poor man! He has had a loſs in loſing 

me! I have the pride to think ſo, becauſe I think I know 
my own heart. I have had none in loſing him. 

But I have another plea to make, which alone would 
have been enough (as I preſume) to anſwer the contents 
pf your very kind and friendly letter, 

I know, my dear and reverend friend, the ſpiritual guide 
and director of my happier days! I know, that you will 
allow of my endeavour to bring myſelf to this charitable 
diſpoſition, when I tell you how near I think myſelf to 
that great and awful moment, in which, and even in the 
ardent preparations 4 which, every ſenſe of indignity as 
injury, that concerns not the immortal ſoul, ought to be 
abſorbed in higher and more important contemplations, 

Thus much for my/elf. | 

And for the ſatisfaction of my friends and fawourery,, 
Miſs Howe is ſollicitous to have all thoſe letters and ma» 
terials preſerved, which will ſet my whole ſtory in a true. 
light. The good Dr. Lewen is one of the principal of: 
thoſe friends and favourers. 

The warning that may be given from thoſe papers to 
all ſuch young creatures as may have known or heard of 
me, may be more efficacious, as I humbly preſume to think, 
to the end wiſhed for, than my appearance could have 
been in a court of juſtice, purſuing a doubtful event, un- 
der the diſadvantages I have mentioned. And if, my 
dear and good Sir, you are now, on conſidering every 
thing, of his opinion, and I could know it, I ſhould con- 
lider it as a particular felicity ; being as ſollicitous as ever 
to be juſtified in what I may, in your eyes. 

I am ſorry, Sir, that your indiſpoſition has reduced you 
to the neceflity of writing upon your pillow. But how 
much am I obliged to that kind and generous concern for 

E 3 | me, 
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me, which has impelled you, as I may ſay, to write 3 
letter containing ſo many paternal lines, with ſuch incon- 
venience to yourſelf! 

May the Almighty bleſs you, dear and reverend Sir, for 
all your goodneſs to me, both of now, and of long ſtand- 
ing! Continue to eſteem me to the laſt, as I do, and will, 
venerate you! And let me beſpeak your prayers; the 
continuance, I ſhould ſay, of your prayers; for I doubt 
not that I have always had them: And to them, perhaps, 
has in part been owing, (as well as to your pious pre- 
- Eepts thro' my earlier youth) that I have been able to make 
the ſtand I have made; altho' every thing that you pray- 
ed for has not been granted to me, by that Divine Wiſe 
dom, which knows what is beſt for its poor creatures, 

My prayers for you are, That it will pleaſe God to re- 
ſtore you to your affectionate flock ; and after as many 
years of life as ſhall be for His ſervice, and to your owm 
comfort, give us a happy meeting in thoſe regions of bleſ- 
ſedneſs, which you have taught me, as well by example, 
as by precept to aſpire to? 


CLARISSA HARLOWS, . 


LET ERA. 
Miſs ARAB. HarLowe, To Miſs CL. HarLowe, 
In anſever to hers to her uncle AnTaony, of Aug. 13.] 


Siſter CLARx, Monday, Aug. 21. 


Find by your letters to my uncles, that they, as well 
as I, are in great diſgrace with you for writing our 
minds to you. 

We can't help it, ſiſter Clary. 

You don't think it worth your while, I find, to preſs for 
the bleſſing you pretend to be fo earneſt about, a fecond 
time: You think, no doubt, that you have done your duty 
in aſking for it: So you'll ſit down ſatisfy'd with that, I 
ſuppoſe, and leave it to your wounded parents to repent 
hereafter that they have not done Theirs, in giving it ta 

ou, at the fir/t word; and in making ſuch enquiries a- 
bout you, as you think ought to have been made. Fine en- 
| couragement 
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couragement to enquire after a run- away daughter! living 
with her fellow, as long as he would live with her! You 
repent alſo, (with your full mind, as you modeſtly call it) 
that you wrote to me. 

So we are not likely to be applied to any more, I find, 
in this way. 

Well then, ſince This is the caſe, ſiſter Clary, let me, 
evith all humility, addreſs myſelf with a propoſal or two 
to you; to which you will be graciouſly pleaſed to give 
gn anſwer, 

Now you muſt know, that we have had hints given 
us from ſeveral quarters, that you have been uſed in ſuch 
a manner by the villain you ran away with, that his life 
would be anſwerable for his crime, if it were fairly to be 
proved. And, by your own hints, ſomething like it 
appears to us. 

If, Clary, there be any thing but jingle and affecting 
period, in what proceeds from your full mind, and your 
dutiful conſciouſneſs ; and if there be truth in what Mrs. 
Norton and Mrs. Howe have acquainted us with; you 


may yet juſtify your character to us, and to the world, 


in every thing but your ſcandalous elopement; and the 
Law may reach the villain: And, could we but bring 
him to the gallows, what a meritorious revenge would 
that be to our whole injured family, and to the innocents 
he has dejuded, as well as the ſaving from ruin many 
others ? | 

Let me, therefore, know (if you pleaſe) whether you 
are willing to appear to do Yourſelf, and Us, and your 
Sex, this juſtice? If nat, ſiſter Clary, we ſhall know what 
to think of you; for neither you nor we can ſuffer more 
than we have done, from the ſcandal of your fall: And, 
if you will, Mr. Ackland and Counſellor Derham, will 
both attend you to make proper enquiries, and to take mi- 
nutes of your ſtory, to found a proceſs upon, if it will 
bear one, with as great probability of ſucceſs, as we are 
told it may be proſecuted with. 

But, by what Mrs. Howe intimates, this is not likely to 
be complied with; for it is what ſhe hinted to you, it 
leems, by her lively daughter, but without effect (a); and 


then, 
(a) Vor. VI. Letter xxlv. 
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then, again, poſſibly, you may not at preſent behave {> 
prudently in ſome certain points, as to intitle yourſelf to 
public juſtice; which if true, the Lord have mercy upon 
ou. 
J One word only more as to the above propoſal; — Vour 
admirer, Dr. Lewen, is clear in his opinion, that yoy 
Mould proſecute the villain. | 
But if you will not agree to this, I have another pro- 
oſal to make to you, and that in the name of every one 
in the family; which is, that you will think of going to 
Penſylvania to refide there for ſome few years, till all is 
blown over; and, if it pleaſe God to ſpare you, and 
your unhappy parents, till they can be ſatisfied that you 
behave like a true and uniform penitent ; atleaſt till you 
are one-and-twenty, you may then come back to your 
own eſtate, or have the produce of it ſent you thither, ag 
you ſhal! chooſe. A period which my papa fixes, be- 
cauſe it is the chem; and becauſe he thinks your grand- 
father ſhould have fixed it; and becauſe, let me add, you 
have fully proved by your fine conduct, that you were 
not at years of diſcretion at ezghteen. Poor doting, tho' 
good old man! — Your grandtather he thought — But I 
would not be too ſevere. 

Mr. Hartley has a widow-ſiſter at Penſylvania, with 
whom he will undertake you may board, and who is a 
ſober, ſenſible, and well-read woman. And if you were 
once well there it would rid your father and mother of a 
world of cares, and fears, and ſcandal; and I think is 
what you ſhould wiſh for of all things. og 

Mr. Hartley will engage for all accommodations in 

our paſſage ſuitable to your rank and fortune; and he 
Rh a concern in a ſhip, which will fail in a wonth; and 
you may take your ſecret-keeping Hannah with you, or 
whom you will of your newer acquaintance. Tis pre- 
ſumed it will be of your own ſex. 

Theſe are what J had to communicate to you; and if 
you'll oblige me with an anſwer (which the hand that 


conveys this will call for on Wedneſday Morning) it will 
be very condeſcending. 


ARraBELLa HARLOWE. 


＋L E Te 
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LETTER XII. 
Miſs CLARKISsA HARLOWE, To Miſs ARABELLA 


HARLOWE. 
Tueſday, Aug. 22. 
RITE to me, my heard-harted ſiſter, in what 
manner you pleaſe, I ſhall always be thankful to 
you for your notice. But (think what you will of me) I 
cannot ſee Mr. Ackland and the Counſellor on ſuch a bu» 
ſineſs as you mention. 
The Lord have Mercy upon me indeed! For none elſe will. 
Surely I am believed to be a creature paſt all ſhame, 
or it could not be thought of ſending two gentlemen to 
me on ſuch an errand. . 
Had my mother required of me (or would modeſty have 
permitted you to enquire into) the particulars of my fad 
ſtory, or had Mrs. Norton been directed to receive them 
from me, methinks it had been more fit; and, I pre- 
ſume to think, more in every one's character too, had 
they been required of me before ſuch heavy judgment had 
paſſed upon me, as has been paſſed. | 
I know that this is Dr. Lewen's opinion. He has been 
ſo good as to inforce it in a kind letter to me. I have an- 
ſwered his letter and given ſuch reaſons as I hope will 
ſatisfy him: I could wiſh it were thought worth while ta 
alk to ſee them. (a) | 
To your other propoſal, of going to Penſylvania; this 
is my anſwer : — If nothing happen within a month which 
may full as effectually rid my parents and friends of that 
world of cares, and fears, and ſcandals, which you men- 
tion, and if I am en able to be carried on board of ſhip, 
I will chearfully obey my father and mother, altho' I 
were ſure to die in the paſſage. And, if I may be forgiven 
for ſaying ſo, you ſhall ſet over me, inſtead of my poor 
obliging, but really unculpable Hannab, your Betty Barnes: 
to whom I will be anſwerable for all my conduct. And 
I will make it worth her while to accompany me. R 


(a) This letter was not aſked for; and the reverend gentleman's 
death, which fell out ſoon after he had received it, was the reaſog 
that it was not communicated to the family, till it was too late to 
do the ſervice that might have been hoped tor ſrom it. 
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I am equally ſurprized and concerned at the hints which 
both you and my uncle Anthony give of new points of 
miſbehaviour in me! — What can be meant by them? 

Iwill not tell you, Miſs Harlowe, how much I am af- 
fitted at your ſeverity, and how much I ſuffer by it, and 
by your heard-hearted levity of ſtyle, becauſe what I ſhall 
lay may be conſtrued into jingle and period, and becauſe I 
Enow it is intended (very poſſibly for kind ends) to morti- 
ty me. All I will therefore ſay, is, That it does not loſe 
its end, if that be it. | | 

But, nevertheleſs, (diveſting myſelf as much as poſſible 
of all reſentment) I will only pray, that heaven will give 
you, for your own ſake, a kinder heart, than at preſent 
you ſeem to have; ſince a kind heart, I am convinced, is 
a greater bleſſing to its poſſeſſor, than it can be to any o- 
ther perſon. Under this convidion I ſubſcribe myſelf, my 
dear Bella, 

Tour ever affetionate Siſter, 
CL. HarLowk 


LETTER A. 


Mrs. Jopirn NorTowx, To Miſs Ci. Hartowe, Ia 
anſwer to hers of Thurſday, Aug. 17. 


My deareſt young Lady, Tueſday, Aug. 22. 
HE Letters you ſent me, I now return by the hand 
that biings you this. 

It is impotſible for me to expreſs how much I have 
been affected by them, and your lait of the 17th. Indeed, 
my dear Miſs Clary, you are very harſhly uſed ; indeed 
you are! And if you ſhould be taken from us, what grief 
and what puniſhment, are they not treafuring up againſt 
themſelves, in the heavy reflections which their raſh cen- 
ſures and unforgiveneſs will occaſion them! 

But I find what your uncle Anthony's cruel letter is ow- 
ing to, as well as one you will be ſtill more afflicted by, 
(God help you, my poor dear child!) when it comes to 
your hand, written by your ſiſter, with propoſals to you. 

It was finiſhed, to ſend you, yeſterday, I know; and 
I apprize you of it, that you ſhould fortify your heart 
againlt the contents of it. N Th 

ge 
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The motives, which incline them all to this ſeverity, if 
well-grounded, would authorize any feverity, they could 
efpreſs, and which, while they believe them to be ſo, 
both They and You are to be equally pitied. 

They are owing to the information of that officious Mr. 
Brand, who has acquainted them from fome enemy of 
gours in the neighbourhood about you, that viſits are made 
you, highly cenſurable, from a man of a free character, 
and an intimate of Mr. Lovelace ; who is often in private 
with you; ſometimes twice or thrice a day. 

Betty gives herſelf great liberties of ſpeech upon this 
decaſion, and all your friends are too ready to believe, 
that things are not as they ſhould be: which makes me 
wiſh, that, let the gentleman's views be ever ſo honours 
able, you could intirely drop acquaintance with him. 

Something of this nature was hinted at by Betty to me 
before, but ſo darkly, that I could not tell what to make 
of it; and this made me mention ĩt to you fo generally, gy 
I did in my laſt. 

Your couſin Morden has been among them: he is ex- 
ceedingly concerned for your misfortunes; and as they 
will not believe Mr. Lovelace would marry you, he is de- 
termined to go to Lord M.s in order to inform himſelf 
from Mr. Lovelace's own mouth, whether he intends te 
do you That juſtice or not. 

He was extremely cateſſed by every one at his firſt ar- 
rival: but J am told there is ſome little coldneſs between 
them and him at preſent. 

I was in hopes of getting a ſight of this letter of Mr. 
Brand's (a raſh, officious man!) But, it ſeems, Mr, Mor- 
den had it given him yeſterday to read, and he took is 
away with him. 

God be your comfort, my dear Miſs! Bur indeed I am 
exceedingly diſturbed at the thoughts of what may ſtill bs 
the iſlue of zll theſe things. I am, 

My beloved young Lady, 
Yaur woſt affedionate and faithful 
Jupiru NorTeNs 
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LETTER XIV. 


Mrs. Norton, To Miſs CLARIssA Hartown, 
Tueſday, Aug. 22, 
1 I had ſealed up the incloſed, I had the ho- 


nour of a private viſit from your aunt Hervey y 
who has been in a very low-ſpirited way, and kept her 
chamber for ſeveral weeks paſt; and is but juſt got a- 
broad. 

She longed, ſhe ſaid, to ſee me, and to weep with me, 
bn the hard fate that had befallen her beloved niece. 
I will give you a faithful account of what paſſed be- 
tween us; as I expeQ, that it will, upon the whole, ad- 
miniſter hope and comfort to you. 

* She pity'd very much your good mamma, who, ſhe 
F aſſured me, is obliged to act a part entirely contrary to 
© her inclinations; as ſhe herſelf, ſhe owns, had been in 


e a great meaſure. 


She faid, that the poor Lady was with great diffi- 
E culty with-held from anſwering your letter to her; 
© which had (as was your aunt's expreſſion) almoſt broken 
s the heart of every one : 'That ſhe had reaſon to think, 
© that ſhe was neither conſenting to your two uncle's 
<4 writing ; nor approving of what they wrote. 

* Sheis ſure they all 3 you dearly; but have gone 
© ſo far, that they know not how to recede. 

That, but for the abominable league which your bro- 
6 ther had got every body into (he refuſing to ſet out for 
© Scotland till it was renewed) and till they had all pro- 
* miſed to take no ſtep towards a reconciliation in his ab- 
© ſence but by his conſent; and to which your ſiſter's 
reſentments kept them up; all would before now have 
6 happily ſubſided. | : 

« That no-body knew the pangs which their inflexible 
behaviour gave them, ever ſince you had begun ta 
<« write to them in ſo affecting and humble a ſtyle. 

That, bowever, they, were not inclined to believe 
© that you were either ſo ill, or penitent, as you really 
« are; and till leſs, that Mr. Lovelace is in earneſt in his 

offers of marriage. « ge 
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* She is ſure, ſhe ſays, that all will ſoon be well: And 
the ſooner for Mr. Morden's arrival: Who is very zea- 
lous in your behalf. | 

* She wiſhed to heaven, that you would accept of Mr. 
© Lovelace, wicked as he has been, if he were now 1n 
© earneſt. A 4 

It had always. ſhe ſaid, been matter of aſtoniſhment 
© to her, that ſo weak a pride in her couſin James, of 
making himſelf the whole family, ſhould induce them 
© all to refuſe an alliance with ſuch a family as Mr. Love- 
© lace's was. | | 

She would have it, that your going off with Mr. 
© Lovelace was the unhappieſt ſtep for your honour and 
your intereſt that could have been taken; for that al- 
tho' you would have had a ſevere tryal the next day; 
yet it would probably have been the /af7; and your pa- 


- 


thetic powers muſt have drawn you off ſome friends — 

hinting at your mamma, at your uncle Harlowe, at your 

uncle Hervey, and herſelf.” | 

But here I muſt obſerve (that the regret that you did 
not truſt to the event of that meeting, may not in your 
preſent low way, too much afflict you) that it ſeems a 
little too evident from this opinion of your aunt's that it 
was not abſolutely determined, that all pee: wing was 
deſigned to be avoided, ſince your freedom from it muſt 
have been owing to the party to be made among them by 
your perſuaſive eloquence, and dutiful expoſtulation. | 

She owned, that ſome of them were as much afraid 
* of meeting you, as you could be of meeting them: 
But why fo, if they deſigned, in the laſt inſtance, to give 
you your way ? 

She told me, That Mrs. Williams, your mamma's 
former houſe-keeper, had been with her, to aſk her opi- 
nion, if it would be taken amiſs, if ſhe deſired leave ta 
go up, to attend her deareſt young lady, in her calamity. 
* She referred her to your mamma; but had heard no 
* more of it. | ' 1 2 

* Her daughter, Miſs Dolly, ſhe ſaid, had been fre- 
* quently earneſt with her on the ſame ſubject; and re- 
* newed her requeſt, with the greateſt fervor, when your 
* firſt Jetter came to hand. 

Vol. VII. F © Your 
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© Your aunt ſays, that being then very ill, ſhe wrote 
* to your mother upon it, hoping it would not be taken 
* amiſs, if ſhe permitted Miſs Dolly to go; but that your 
« "filter, as from your mamma, anſwered her, That now 
© you ſeemed to be coming to, and to have a due ſenſe 
of your faults, you muſt be left entirely to their own 
management. | | 
« Miſs Dolly, ſhe ſaid, had pined ever ſince ſhe had 
heard of Mr. Lovelace's baſeneſs; being doubly morti- 
fied by it: Firſt, on account of your ſufferings? next, 
becauſe ſhe was one, who rejoiced in your getting off: 
and vindicated you for it: And had incurred cenſure 
and ill-will on that account; eſpecially from your bro- 
on and ſiſter; ſo that ſhe ſeldom went to Harlowe- 
place.“ 
Make the beſt uſe of theſe intelligences, my deareſt 
young lady, for your conſolation. 
I will only add, that I am, with the moſt fervent 
Prayers for your recovery and reſtoration, 
Your ever-faithful 
Jupita Nokrox. 


LITER AV. 


Mifs CI. HaxLowe, To Mr. Jup irn NorTow. 

| Thurſday Aug. 24. 
TEE relation of ſuch a converſation as paſſed be- 
1 | tween my aunt and you, would have given me 
eee had it come ſome time ago; becauſe it would 
have met with a ſpirit more induſtrious than mine now is, 
to pick out remote comfort in the hope of a favourable turn 
that might one day have rewarded my patient duty. 
I did not doubt my aunt's good-will to me. Her affecti- 
on I did not doubt. But ſhall we wonder that kings and 
princes meet with ſo little control in their paſſions, be 
they ever ſo violent, when in a private family, an aunt, 
nay, even a mother in that family, ſhall chooſe to give up 
a once favoured child againſt their own inclinations ra- 
ther than oppoſe an aſpiring young man, who had armed 
himſelt with the authority of a father, who, when once 
determined, never would be expoſtulated with ? 2 
DEER nd 
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And will you not Blame me, if I ſay, that good ſenſe, 
that relationly indulgence, muſt be a little offended at the 
treatment I have met with, and if I own, that I __ 
that great rigor has been exerciſed towards me? And yet 
I am now authorized to call it rigor by the judgment of 
two excellent ſiſters, my mother and my aunt, who ac- 
knowledge, (as you tell me from my aunt) that they have 
been obliged to join againſt me, contrary to their inclina- 
tions; and that, even in a point which concerns my e- 
ternal welfare. 

But I muſt not go on at this rate. For may not the in- 
clination my mother has given up, be the effect of a too 
fond indulgence, rather than that I merit the indulgence? 
And yet, ſo petulantly perverſe am I, that I mult tear 
myſelf from the ſubject. 

All then that I will ſay farther to it, at this time, is, 
that were the intended goodneſs to be granted to me but 
a week hence; it would poſſibly be too late — Too late, I 
mean, to be of the conſolation to me, that I would wiſh 
from it: For what an inefficacious preparation muſt I have 
been making, if it has not, by this time, carried me a- 
bove — But above what? — Poor miſtaken creature ! — 
Unhappy ſelf-deluder ! — that finds herſelf above nothing! 
Nor able to ſubdue her ewn faulty impatience ! 

But indeed to have done with a ſubject, that I dare not 
truſt myſelf with ; if it come in your way, let my aunt 
Hervey, let my dear couſin Dolly, let the worthy Mrs. 
Williams, know, how exceedingly grateful to me their 
kind intentions and concern for me are: And, as the beſt 
warrant or juttincation of their good opinions (fince 1 
know that their favour for me is ounded on the belief 
that I loved virtue) teli them, that I continued to love 
virtue to my laſt hour, as | preſume to hope it may be 
laid; and aſſure them, that I never made the leaſt avilful 
deviation, however unhappy I became for one faulty ſtep ; 
which nevertheleſs was not owing to unworthy or per- 
verſe motives. | 

Jam very ſorry, that my couſin Morden has taken a 
reſolution to ſee Mr. Lovelace. 

My apprehenſions on this intelligence, are a great a- 


»atement to the pleaſure I have in knowing that he till 
ores me. 
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My ſiſter's letter to me is a moſt afflicting one. — So 
needleſly, ſo ludicroufly taunting. — But for that part of it 
that is ſo, I ought rather to pity her, than to be ſo much 
concerned at it asI am. 

I wonder what I have done to Mr. Brand. — I pray 
God to forgive both him and his informants, whoever 
they be. But if the ſcandal ariſe ſolely from Mr. Belford's 
viſits, a very little time will confute it. Mean while, the 
pacquet I ſhall ſend you, which I ſent to Miſs Howe, will F 
hope, ſatisfy you, my dear Mrs. Norton, as to my reaſons F 
for admitting his viſits. | 

My ſiſter's taunting letter, and the inflexibleneſs of my 
| dearer fijenis — But how do remoter-begun ſubjects tend 
I to the point which lies neateſt the heart! - As new-caught 
| bodily diſorders all croud to a fractured and diſtempered 
* art. 

F I will break off, with requeſting your prayers, that! 
may be bleſſed with patience and due reſignation ; and 
with aſſuring you, that I am, and will be to the laſt hour 
| of my lite, | 

ji Your equally grateful and affetionate 

; 
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Cr, HARLOWE. 
p LETTER XVI. 
Miſs Howe, To Miſs CLARISSA HARLOWE. 
In reply to hers of Foes Aug. 11. 
Yarmouth, Iſle of Wight, Aug. 23. 

My deareſt Friend, TY hs 

I AVE read the letters and copies of letters you fa- 
| voured me with: And I return them by a particular 
hand. 

I am extremely concerned at your indifferent ſtate of 
health: But I approve all your proceedings and precauti- 
ons, in relation to the naming of a man for an office, 
that, I hope, will not require to be filled up for many, 
many years. 

I admire, and ſo we do all, that greatneſs of mind, 
which can make you ſo ſtedfaſtly deſpiſe (thro' ſuch induce- 
ments as no other woman could reſiſt, and in ſuch deſolate 
Circumſtances as you are in) the wretch that ought to be 
ſo heartily deſpiſed and deteſted. wk 

Ba! 
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What muſt the contents of thoſe letters from your re- 
jations be, which you will not communicate to me ! Fie 
upon them! how my heart riſes — But I dare ſay no 
more — Tho” you yourſelf now begin to think they uſe 
you with great ſeverity. | 

Every body here is ſo taken with Mr. Hickman, (and 
the more from the horror they conceive at the charaQter 
of ſuch a wretch as Lovelace) that I have been teazed to 
death almoſt, te name a day. This has given him airs; 
and, did I not keep him to it, he would behave himſelf 
as careleſly, and as inſolently, as if he were ſure of me. 
have been forced to mortify him no leſs than four times 
t 
J 


ſince we have been here. 
I made him lately undergo a ſevere penance for ſome 
negligences, that were not to be paſſed over: Not deſigned 
ones, he ſaid : But that was a poor excuſe, as I told him: 
For, had they been defigned, he ſhouid never have come 


a into my preſence more: That they were not, ſhewed his 
n want of thought and attention; and thoſe were inexcuſ- 
able in a man only in his probatory ſtate. 

He hoped he had been more than in a probatery ſtate, 
he ſaid. 

And therefore, Sir, might be more careleſs ?— So you 
add ingratitude to negligence, and make what you plead as 
accident, that itſelf wants an excuſe, defign, which de- 

terves none, 

: I would not ſee him for two days, and he was ſo peni- 

'V tent, and ſo humble, that I had like to have loſt myſelf, 

wi to make him amends: For, as you have ſaid, a reſents 

ment carried too high, often ends in an amends too 

of humble. | 

ry [long to be nearer to you; But that muſt not yet be, 

6 it ſeems. Pray, my dear, let me hear from you as often 
ö as you can. 

4 May heaven increaſe your comforts, and reſtore your 

* health, are the prayers of. 

A | Your ever faithful and affetionate, 

ate | Axxa Hows. 

1 P. $. Excuſe me that I did not write before; it was 


owing to a little coaſting voyage I was obliged to 


give into. 
1 L E T. 
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LETTER XVII. 
Miſs CLARIssA HARLOWE, To Miſs Howe. 


Friday, Aug. 25. 
OU are very obliging, my dear Miſs Howe, to ac- 
count to me for your ſilence. I was eaſy in it, as 
I doubted not, that among ſuch near and dear friends as 
you are with, you were diverted from writing by ſome ſuch 
agreeable excurſion, as that you mention. 

I was in hopes that you had given over, at this time of 
day, thoſe very ſpritely airs, which I have taken the liber- 
ty to blame you for, as often as you have given me oc- 
tafion for it; and that has been very often. 

J was always very grave with you upon this ſubject: 
And while your own and a worthy man's future happineſs 
are in the queſtion, | muſt enter into it, whenever you 
forget yourſelf, altho' | had not a day to live: And in- 
deed J am very il}. | 

am ſure, it was not your intention to take your future 
huſband with you to the little iſland, to make him look 
weak and filly among thoſe of your relations who never 
before had ſeen him. Yet do you think it poſlible for 
them (however prepared and teſolved they may be to like 
him) to forbear ſmiling at him, when they ſee him ſuffer- 
ing under your whimſical penences? A modeſt man ſhould 
no more be made little in His own eyes, than in the eyes 
of others. If he be, he will have a diſhdence, which will 

ive an aukwardneſs to every thing he ſays or does: And 
this will be no more to the credit of your choice, than to 
that of the approbation he meets with from your friends, 
or to his own credit. 

I love an obliging,. and even an humble deportment in 
a man to the woman he addeſſes. It is a mark of his 
Politeneſs, and tends to give her that opinion of herlelf, 
which it may be ſuppoſed baſhful merit wants to be in- 
ſpired with. But if the lady exacts it with a high hand, 
ſhe ſhews not either her own politeneſs or gratitude ; al- 
tho' I muſt confeſs ſhe does her courage. I gave you ex- 
pectation that I would be very ſerious with you. 


O my dear, that it had been my lot (as I was not per- 
| mitted 
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mitted to live ſingle) to have met with a man by whom 
I could have ated generouſly and unreſerved]y ! 

Mr. Lovelace, it is now plain, in order to have a pre- 
tence againſt me, taxed my behaviour to him, with Rif- 
neſs and diſtance. You, at one time, thought me guilty 
of ſome degree of prudery. Difhcult ſituations ſhould be 
allowed for; which often make occaſions for cenſure un- 
avoidable. I deſerved: not blame from im who made 
mine difficult. And you, my dear, if I had had any other 
man to deal with, or had he had but half the merit which 
Mr. Hickman has, ſhould have found that my doQtrine 
on this ſubject, ſhould have governed my practice 

But to put myſelf out of the queſtion — I'l] teil you 
what I ſhould think, were I an indifferent by-ſtander, of 
theſe high airs of yours, in return for Mr. Hickman's 
humble demeanour, * The lady thinks of having the 
« gentleman, I ſee plainly, would I ſay. But I ſee, as 
« plainly, that ſhe has a very great indifference to him. 
« And to what may this indifference be owing? To one 
© qr all of theſe conſiderations, no doubt: That ſhe re- 
4 ceives his addreſſes rather from motives of convenience 
© than choice: That ſhe thinks meanly of his endow- 
ments and intellects; at leaſt more highly of her aun: 
Or, ſhe has not the generoſity to uſe that power with 
moderation, which his great affection for her puts into 
« her hands.” 

How would you like, my dear, to have any of theſe 
things (aid ? 

Then to give but the ſhadow of a reaſon for free-livers 
and free-ſpeakers to ſay, or to imagine, that Miſs Howe 
gives her hand to a man, who has no reaſon to expect any 
ſhare in her heart, I am ſure you would not wiſh that ſuch 
a thing ſhould be ſo much as ſuppoſed, Then, all the re- 
gard from you to come afterwards; none to be ſhewn 
before; muſt, I ſhould think, be capable of being con- 
ſtrued, as a compliment to the huſband, made at the ex- 
pence of the wife's delicacy. 

There is no fear that attempts could be formed by the 
moſt audacious, [two Lovelaces there cannot be!] upon a 
character ſo revered for virtue, and ſo charmingly ſpirited 
as Miſs Howe's: Yet, to have any man encouraged ” - 
piſe 
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ſpiſe a huſband by the example of one who is moſt con- 
ceined to do him honour ; what, my dear, think you of 
that? — It is but too natural for envious men (and who 
that knows Miſs Howe, will not envy Mr. Hickman ?) to 
ſcoff at, and to jeſt upon thoſe who are treated with, or 
will bear indignity from a woman. If a man ſo treated, 
have a true and ardent love for the woman he addreſſes, 
he will be eaſily over-awed by her diſpleaſure; And this 
will put him upon acts of ſubmiſſion, which will be called 
meanneſs. And what woman of true ſpirit would like to 
have it. ſaid, that ſhe would impoſe any thing upon the 
man, from whom ſhe one day expected protection and de- 
fence, that ſhould be capable of being conſtrued, as a 
meanneſs, or unmanly abjectneſs in his behaviour, even to 
herſelf ? — Nay, I am not ſure, and I aſk it of you, my 
dear, to reſolve me, whether in your own opinion, it is 
not likely, that a woman of ſpirit will de/p7/e rather than 
value more, the man who will take patiently an inſult at 
her hands; eſpecially before company? 

I have always obſerved, that prejudices in dis favour of 
a perſon, at his firſt appearance, fix deeper, and are much 
more difficult to be removed when fixed, than prejudices 
in favour : Whether owing to envy, or to that malig- 
nant principle ſo eminently viſible in little minds, which 
makes them with to bring down the more worthy cha- 
racters to their own low level, I pretend not to determine. 
When once, therefore, a woman of your good ſenſe gives 
room to the world, to think ſhe has not an high opinion 
of the laber, whom, nevertheleſs, ſhe entertains, it will 
be very difficult for her afterwards, to make that world 
think fo well as ſhe would have it, of the huſband ſhe has 
choſen. 

Give me leave to obſerve, that to condeſcend with dig- 
nity, and to command with ſuch 2 and ſaweetne/s 
of manners, aa ſhould let the condeſcenſion, while ſingle, 
be ſeen and acknowledged, are points, which a wiſe wo- 
man, knowing her man, ſhould aim at: And a wiſe wo- 
man, I ſhould think, would chooſe to live ſingle all her 
life, rather than give herſelf to a man, whom the thinks 
unworthy of a treatment ſo noble, 


But 
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But when a woman lets her lover ſee, that ſhe has the 
generoſity to approve of and reward a well-meant ſer- 
vice ; that ſhe has a mind that lifts her above the little 
captious follies, which ſome (too licentiouſly, I hope) at- 
tribute to the ſex in general, That ſhe reſents not (if ever 
ſhe thinks ſhe has reaſon to be diſpleaſed) with petulance, 
or through pride: Nor thinks it neceſſary to inſiſt upon 
little points, to come ator ſecure great ones, perhaps not 
proper to be aimed at: Nor leaves room to ſuppoſe ſhe 
has ſo much cauſe to doubt her own merit, as to put the 
love of the man ſhe intends to favour, upon diſagreeable 
or arrogant tryals :—She will then never fail of that true 
teſpect, of that ſincere veneration, which ſhe wiſhes to 
meet with; and which will make her judgment, after 
marriage, conſulted, ſometimes with a preference to a 
man's own, at other times, as a delightful confirmation of it. 

And ſo much, my beloved Miſs Howe, for this ſubject 
nozo, and I dare ſay, for ever ! 

I will begin another letter by-and by, and ſend both to- 
gether. — Mean time, I am, &c. 


In the promiſed next letter the lady acquaints Miſs Howe with Mr. 
Brand's Report; with her ſiſter's propoſals either that ſhe will 
go abroad, or proſecute Mr. Lovelace ; ſhe complains of the 
ſevere letter of her uncle Anthony and her ſiſter ; but inmilder 
terms than they deſerved. 

She ſends her Dr, Lewen's letter, and the copy of her anſwer to it. 

She tells her of the difficulties ſhe kad been under to avoid ſeeing 
Mr. Lovelace, Gives her the contents of the letter ſhe wrote 
to him : Is afraid, ſhe ſays, that it is a ſtep that is not ſtrialy 
right, if allegory and metaphor be not allowable to one in her 
circumſtances, 

She informs her of her couſin Morden's arrival and readineſs to 
take her part with her relations ; of his deſigned interview with 
Mr. Lovelace; and tells her what her apprehenſions are upon it. 

She gives her the purport of the converſations between her aunt 
Hervey and Mrs. Norton. And then adds : 


But were they ever fo favourably inclined to me now, 
what can they do for me? I wiſh, and that for their ſakes 
more than for my own, that they would yet relent — But 
lam veryill—I muſt drop my Pen—A ſudden faintneſs 
overſpreads my heart— Excuſe my crooked writing! — 
Adieu, my dear! — Adieu! 

Three 
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Three o'clock, Friday. 

Once more, I reſume my pen. I thought I had taken 
my laſt farewell of you. I never was ſo very oddly af- 
fected: Something that ſeemed totally to overwhelm my 
faculties —I don't know how to deſcribe it! — ] believe 
I do amiſs in writing ſo much, and taking too much upon 
me: But an active mind, tho' clouded by bodily illneſs, 
Cannot be idle. 

PII ſee if the air, and a diſcontinued attention will help 
me, —But if it will not, don't be concerned for me, my 
dear! — I ſhall be happy. Nay, I am more ſo already, 
than of late I thought I could ever be in this life. — Yet 
how this body clings! — How it incumbers! 

Seven o'clecł. 

I could not ſend this letter away with ſo melancholy 
an ending, as you would have thought it, So I deferred 
cloſing it, till I ſaw how I ſhould be on my return from 
my airing: And now I muſt ſay, I am quite another thing: 
So aleit! — that I could proceed with as much ſpirit as [ 
begun, and add more preachment to your lively ſubject, 
if I had not written more than enough vpon it already. 

I wiſh you would let me give you and Mr. Hickman 
joy. Do, my dear! — I ſhould take ſome to e, if 
you would. 

My reſpeQful compliments to all your friends, as well 
to thoſe that I have the honour to know, as to thoſe I do 
not know. 


I have juſt now been ſurprized with a letter from one 
whom long ago gave up all thoughts of hearing from. 
From Mr. Wyerley. I will incloſe it. Vou'll be ſurpriz- 
ed at it, as much as I was. This ſeems to be a man 
whom I might have reclaimed. But I could not love him. 
Vet I hope I never treated him with arrogance. Indeed, 
my dear, if I am not too partial to myſelf, I think I refuſed 
him with more gentleneſs, than you retain ſomebody elie. 

And this recollection gives me leſs pain than I ſhould 
have had in the other caſe, on receiving this inſtance of a 
generoſity that affects me, I will alſo incloſe the rough 
draught of my anſwer, as ſoon as I have tranſcribed it. 

It I begin another ſheet, I ſhall write to the end of it: 
Wherefore I will only add, my prayers for your * 

| an 
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and proſperity, and for a long, a long, happy life ; and 
that, when it comes to be wound up, you may be as 
calm and as eaſy at quitting it, as I hope in God I ſhall 
be, Who am, and will he, to the lateſt moment. 
Your trully affetionate and obliged Servant, 
CL. HARLOWE. 


LETTER XVIII. 
Mr. WverLeyY, To Miſs CL. HARLOWE. 
Deareſt Madam, Wedneſday, Aug. 23. 


OU will be ſurpriſed to find 1enewed, at this diſtance 
of time, an addreſs ſo poſitively tho? ſo politely dit- 


| couraged : But, however it be received, I muſt renew It, 


Every body has heard, that you have been vilely treated 
by a man, who, to treat you ill, muſt be the vileſt of men. 


Every body knows your juſt reſentment of his baſe treat- 


ment: That you are determined never to be reconciled to 
him: And that you perſiſt in theſe ſentiments againſt all 
the intreaties of his noble relations, again all the prayers 
and repentance of his ignoble ſelf. And all the world 
that have the honour to know you, or have heard of him, 
applaud your refolution, as worthy of yourſelf; worthy 
of your virtue and of that ſtrict honour which was always 
attributed to you by every one who ſpoke of you. 

But, Madam, were all the world to have been of a dif- 
ferent opinion, it could never have altered mine. I ever 
loved you; I ever muſt love you. Yet have I endeavoured 
to reſign to my hard fate. When I had ſo many ways in 
vain, fought to move you in my favour, I ſat down, 
ſeemingly contented. I even wrote to you, that I would 
fit down contented, And I endeavoured to make all my 
friends and companions think I was. But no body knows 
what pangs this ſelf-denial coſt me ! In vain did the chace, 
in vain did travel, in vain did lively company, offer them» 
ſelves: Tho' embraced each in its turn, yet with re- 
doubled force did my paſſion tor you bring on my unhap- 
pineſs, when I looked into mylelf, into my own heart; 
tor there did your charming image fit inthroned ; and you 
iugrolled me all, 


I truly 
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I truly deplore thofe misfortunes, and thoſe ſufferings, 
for your own ſake ; which, nevertheleſs, encourage me to 
renew my bold hope. I know not particulars. I dare not 
inquire after them ; becauſe my ſufferings would be in- 
creaſed with the knowledge of what yours have been. I 
therefore deſire not to know more than what common re- 
port wounds my ears with, and what is given me to know, 
by your abſence from your cruel family, and from the ſa- 
cred place, where I, among numbers of your rejected ad- 
mirers, uſed to be twice a week ſure to behold you, doing | 
credit to that ſervice, of which your example gave me the 
higheſt notions. But whatever be thoſe misfortunes, of 
whatſoever nature thoſe ſufferings, I ſhall bleſs the occa- 
ſion for my own ſake, (tho' for yours curſe the author of 
them) if they may give me the happineſs to know, that 
this my renewed addreſs may not be abſolutely rejected. 
Only give me hope, that it may one day meet with en- 
couragement, if in the interim nothing happen, either in 
my morals or behaviour, to give you freſh offence. Give 
me but hope of this — Not ab{olutely to reed me is all the 
hope I aſk for; and I will love you, if poſſible, till more 
than I ever loved you—And that for your ſufferings ; for 
well you deſerve to be loved, even to adoration, who can, 
for honour and for virtue's fake, ſubdue a paſſion which 
common ſpirits (I ſpeak by cruel experience) find invin- 
cible; and this at a time when the black offender kneels 
and ſupplicates, as I am well aſſured he does, (all his friends 
likewiſe ſupplicating for him) to be forgiven. 

That you cannot forgive him; not forgive him ſo as to 
receive him again to favour, is no wonder. His offence 
is againſt virtue: That is a part of your eſſence — What 
magnanimity is this! How juſt to yourſelf, and to your 
ſpotleſs character! Is it any merit to admire more than 
ever ſo exalted a diſtinguiſher? Is it not? I cannot 
plead it. 

What hope have I left, may it be ſaid, when my ad- 
dreſs was before rejected, now, that your ſufferings, (0 
nobly borne, have, with all good judges, exalted your cha- 
racter? Yet, Madam, I am to pride myſelf in this, That 
while your friends, (not looking upon you in the juſt light 
do) perſecute and and baniſh you; while your fortune and 


eſtate is with-held from you; and threatened (as I & 
t0 
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to be with-held, as long as the chicaning Law, or rather 
the chicaneries of its praQticers, can keep it from you: 
While you are deſtitute of protection; every body ſtand- 
ing aloof, either thro” fear of the injurer of one family, 
or of the hard-hearted of the other ; I pride myſelf, I 
ſay, to ſtand forth, and offer my fortune, and my life, at 
your devotion: With a ſeliſß hope indeed: I ſhould be 
too great an hypocrite not to own this: And I know how 
much you abhor inſincetity. "i612 

But whether you encourage that hope or not, accept 
my beſt ſervices, I beſeech you, Madam: And be pleaſed 
to excuſe me for a piece of honeſt art, which the nature 
of the caſe, (doubting the honour of your notice other- 
wiſe) makes me chuſe to conclude with — It is this: 

If Jam ſtill to be the moſt unhappy of Men, let your 
pen, by one line, tell meſo. If l am permitted to indulge 
a hope, however diſtant, your fence ſhall, be deemed by 
me, the happieſt indication of it that you Can give— Ex- 
cept that ill happier — (the happieſt that can befal me) a 
ſignification that you will accept the tender of that life and 
fortune, which it would be my pride, and my glory, to 
ſacrifice in your ſervice, leaving the reward to your/elf. 

Be your determination as it may, I muſt for ever ad- 
mire and love you: Nor will I ever change my condition, 
while you-live, whether you change yours or not: For, 
having once had the preſumption to addreſs You, I cannot 
ſtoop to think of any other woman: And this I ſolemnly 
declare in the preſence of that God, whom I daily pray 
to bleſs and protect you, be your determination what it 
will with regard to, deareſt Madam, | 
Your moſt devoted and ever affectionate and 8 


ALEXANDER VYERLEY. 
LETTER XIX; 
Miſs Cu. HarLowe, To ALEX. WrrrLey, Eſq; 


SIR, Sat. Aug. 26. 
1 8 HE generoſity of your purpoſe would have com- 
manded not only my notice, but my thanks, altho' 


you had not given me the alternative you ate pleaſed, to 
Vor. VII. G call 
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call artful. And I do therefore give you my thanks for 
your kind letter. | 

At the time you diſtinguiſhed me by your favourable 
opinion, I told you, Sir, that my choice was the ſingle 
Life, and moſt 7ruly did I tell you fo. 

When that was not permitted me, and I looked round 
upon the ſeveral gentlemen who had been propoſed to me, 
and had reaſon to believe that there was not one of them 
againſt whoſe morals or principles there lay not ſome ex- 
ception, it would not have been much to be wondered at, 
if Fax c had been allowed to give a preference, where 
JuncmenT was at a loſs to determine. 

Far be it from me to ſay this with a deſign to upbraid 
you, Sir, or to reflect upon you. I always wiſhed you 
well. You had reafon to think I did. You had the ge- 
neroſity to be pleated with the frankneſs of my behaviour 
to you; as | had with that of yours to me: And I am 
ſorry to be now told, that the acquieſcence you obliged 
me with, gave you ſo much pain. 

Had the option I have mentioned been allowed me af- 
terwards, (as | not only wiſhed but propoſed) things had 
not happened that did happen. But there was a kind of 


3 by which our whole family was impelled, as I 


may ſay; and which none of us were permitted to avoid. 
But this is a ſubjeét that cannot be dwelt upon. 

As matters are, I have only to wiſh foo your own ſake, 
that you will encourage and cultivate thoſe good motions 
in your mind, to which many paſſages in your kind and 
generous letter now before me, mult be owing. Depend 


upon it, Sir, that ſuch motions wrought into habit, will 
yield you pleaſure at a time when nothing elſe can. And 


at preſent, ſhining out in your aCtions and converſation, 
will commend you to the worthieſt of our ſex. For, Sir, 
the man who is good upon chice, as well as by education, 
has that quality in himſelf, which enobles the human 
race, and without which the moſt dignified by birth or 
rank are ignoble. 5 7 
As to the reſolution you ſo ſolemnly make not to marry 


while I live, I ſhauld be concerned at it, were I not mo- 


rally fare, that you may keep it, and yet not be detri- 
mented by it. Since a few, very few days, will con- 
- vince 


vi 
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vince you; that I am got above all human dependence — 
and that there is no need of that proteQtion and favour, 
which you ſo generouſly offer to, Sir, 
Your obliged Well-wiſher, and humble Servant, 
CL. HakLows. 


LET: AA 
Mr. LoveLace, To J. BeLrorD, E/: 


Monday noon, Aug. 28. , 
| BOUT the time of poor Belton's interment laſt | 
night, as near as we could gueſs, Lord M. Mow- 


bray and myſelf toaſted once, To the memory of honeſt Tom 
| Belton; and, by a quick tranſition to the living, Health to 
Miſs Harlowe ; which Lord M. obligingly began, and, 
. To the happy reconciliation ; and then we ſtuck in a re- 
j membrance To hone/t John Belford, who, of late, we all 


] agreed, was become an uſeful and humane man; prefer- 
' ring his friend's ſervice to his own. 

| ut what is the meaniag I hear nothing from thee, (a)? 
- And why doſt thou not let me into the grounds of the 
1 ſudden reconciliation between my beloved and her friends, 
f and the cauſe of the generous invitation which ſhe gives 
[ me of attending her at her father's ſome time hence? 


. Thou muſt certainly have been let into the ſecret by this 
time; and I can tell thee, I ſhall be plaguy jealous, if 


, there be any one thing paſs between my Angel and Thee, 
$ that is to be concealed from me. For either I am a prin- 
d cipal in this cauſe, or I am nothing. I have diſpatched 
d Will. to know the reaſon of thy neglect. 

Il But let me whiſper a word or two in thy ear. I begin 
d to be afraid, after all, that this letter was a ſtratagem 
, to get me out of town, and for nothing elſe: for, in the 
k hrſt place, Tourville, in a letter I received this morning, 
My tells me, that the lady is actually very ill — [I am ſorry 
in for it with all my ſoul !] This, thoul't ſay, I may think 
Dr a reaſon, why ſhe cannot ſet out as yet: But then TI have 
heard, on the other hand, but laſt night, that the family, 
ry is as implacable as ever; and my Lord and I expect this 
o- very afternoon a viſit from Colonel Morden; who under- 
E G 2 takes 
ce («) Mr. Belford had not yet ſent him his laſt- written letter. His 
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takes it ſeems to queſtion me as to my intention with re- 
gard to his couſin. 

This convinces me, that if ſhe has appriſed them of my 
offers to her, they will not believe me to be in earneſt, till 
they are aſſured that I am ſo from my own month. And 
then I underſtand, that the intended viſit is an officiouſneſs 
of Morden's own, without the defire of any of her friends. 

Now, Jack, what can a man make of all this? My in- 
telligence as to the continuance of her family's impla- 
cableneſs is not to be doubted ; and yet when I read her 
letter, what can one ſay? Surely, the dear little rogue will 
not lie! 

I never knew her diſpenſe with her word, but once: 
And that was, when ſhe promifed to forgive me, after the 
dreadful fire that had like to have happened at our mg- 
ther's, and yet would not ſee me next day, and afterwards 
made her Y ods to Hamſtead, in order to avoid forgiving 
me: And as fhe ſeverely ſmarted for this departure from 
her honour given (for it is a ſad thing for good people to 
break their word, when it is in their power to keep it) one 
would not to expect, that ſhe ſhould ſet about deceiving a- 
gain ; more eſpecially by the premeditation of writing. You, 
perhaps, will aſk, What honeſt man is obliged to keep his 
promiſe with a highwayman ? for well | know your unman- 
nerly way of making compariſons : But I ſay, every honeſt 
man is — And I will give you an illuſtration. | 

Here is a marauding varlet, who demands your money, 
with his piſtol at your breaſt. You have neither money nor 
valuable effects about you; and promiſe ſolemnly, if he 
will ſpare your life, that you will ſend him an agreed-upon 
ſum, by ſuch a day, to ſuch a place. The queſtion is, 
If your life is not in the fellow's power? 

How he came by the power is another queſtion ; for 
which he muſt anſwer with his life, when caught - ſo he 
runs riſque for riſque. | 

Now if he gives you your life, does he not give, think 
you, a valuable conſideration for the money you engage 

our honour to ſend him? If not, the ſum muſt be exor- 
itant, or your life is a very paltry one, even in your 


own Opinion, | 
a I need 
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I need not make the application; and I am ſure, that 
even thou thyſelf, who never ſpareſt me, and thinkeſt thou 
knoweſt my heart by thy own, canſt not poſſibly put the 
caſe in a ſtronger light againſt me. ; 

Then, why do good people take upon themſelves to 
cenſure, as they do, perſons /e/5 ſcrupulous than them- 
ſelves? Is it not becauſe the latter allow themſelves in any 
liberty, in order to carry a point? And can my not doin 
my duty, warrant another for not doing his? Thou wilt 
not ſay it can, 

And how would it ſound, to put the caſe as ſtrongly 
once more, as my greateſt enemy would put it, both as to 
fad and in words : Here has that profligate wretch Love- 
lace broken his vow with and deceived Miſs Clariſſa Har- 
lowe— A vile fellow would an enemy ſay: But it is I 
him. But when it comes to be ſaid, that the pious Miſs 
Clariſſa Harlowe has broken her word with and deceived 
Lovelace; Good Lord! would every one ſay ; Sure it 
cannot be! 

Upon my ſoul, Jack, ſuch is the veneration I have for 
this admirable woman, that I am ſhocked barely at putting 
the caſe; and fo wilt thou, if thou reſpecteſt her as thou 
oughteſt: For thou knoweſt, that men and women all the 
world over, form their opinions of one another, by each 
perſon's profeſſions and known practices. In this lady 
therefore it would be as unpardonable to tell a wilful un- 
truth, as it would be ſtrange if ] kept my word. — In 
Love-caſes, I mean ; for as to the reſt, I am an honeſt 


mortal man, as all who know me can teſtify. 


And what, after all, would this lady deſerve, if ſhe has 
deceived me in this caſe? For did ſhe not ſet me prancing 
away upon Lord M's beſt nag, to Lady Sarah's, and to 
Lady Betty's, with an ereCt and triumphing countenance, 
to ſhew them her letter to me? And I have received their 
congratulations upon it; Well, and now, Couſin Love- 
lace, cries one: Well, and now, Couſin Lovelace, cries 
rother: I hope you'll make the beſt of huſbands to fo ex- 
cellent and ſo forgiving a lady! And now we ſhall ſoon 
have the pleaſure of looking upon you as a reformed man, 
added one! And now we ſhall {ze you in the way we have 
ſo long wiſhed to be in, exulted the other! 
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My couſins Montague alſo have been ever ſince res 
Joicing in the new relationſhip. Their charming couſin, and 
their lovely couſin, at every word I And how dearly they 
will love her! .- What leſſons will they take from her -- And 
yet Charlotte, who pretends to have the eye of an eagle, 
was for finding ont ſome myſtery in the ſtyle and manner, 
till I overbore her, and laughed her out of it. 

As for Lord M. he has been in hourly expectation of 
being ſent to with propoſals of one ſort or other from the 
Harlowes : And ſtill will have it, that ſuch propoſal will 
be made by Colonel Morden when he comes; and that 
the Harlowes only put on a face of irreconcileableneſs, 
till they know the iſſue of Morden's viſit, in order to make 
the better terms with us. | 
Indeed, if I had not undoubted reafon, as I ſaid, to be- 
lieve the continuance of their antipathy to me, and im- 
placableneſs to her, I ſhould be apt to think there might 
be ſome foundation for my Lord's conjeQure ; for there 
is a curſed deal of low cunning in all that family, except 
in the angel of it, who has ſo much generoſity of ſoul, 
that ſhe deſpiſes cunning, both name and thing. 

What I mean by all This, is, to let thee ſee, what a 
ſtupid figure I ſhould make to all my own family, if my 
Clariſſa has been capable, as Gulliver, in his abominable 
Yahoo- ſtory phraſes it, of ſaying the thing that is not. 
By my foul, Jack, if it were only that I ſhould be out- 
evitted by ſuch a novice at plotting, and that it would 
make me look ſilly to my kinſwomen here, who know I 
value myſelf upon my contrivances, it would vex me to the 

Heart; and 1 would inſtantly clap a feather-bed into a 
coach and fix, and fetch þer away, fick or well, and marry 
her at my leiſure. 

But Col. Morden is come, and I muſt break off. 


LET TER XXI. 
Mr. Bz.rorD, To RowerT LoveLace, Eſq; 


Monday Night, Aug. 28. 

Doubt you will be all impatience, that you hgve not 
heard from me ſince mine of Thurſday laſt, You 
would be ſtill more ſo, if you knew that I had by ms; 


a letter ready written. 
I we? 


t 
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] went early yeſterday morning to Epſom; and found 
every thing diſpoſed 1 to the directions I had left 
on Friday; and at night the ſolemn office was performed. 
Tourville was there; and behaved very decently, and 
with _—_ concern than I thought he would ever have 
expreſſed for any body. 

Thomaſine, they told me, in a kind of diſguiſe, was 
in an obſcure pew, out of curioſity (for it ſeems ſhe was 
far from ſhewing any tokens of grief) to ſee the laſt office 
performed for the man whoſe heart ſhe had ſo largely con- 
tributed to break, _ 

I was obliged to ſtay till this afternoon, to ſettle ſeveral 
neceſſary matters, and to dire inventories to be taken, 
in order for appraiſement ; for every thing is to be turned 
into money, by his will. I preſented his ſiſter with the 
100 guineas the poor man left me as his executor, and 
deſired her to continue in the houſe, and take the ditecti- 
on of every thing, till 1 could hear from his nephew at 
Antigua, who is heir at lago. He had left her but gol. 
altho' he knew her indigence; and that it was owing to a 
vile huſband, and not to herſelf, that fhe avas indigent. | 

The poor man left about 200. in money, and 200/. 
in two Eaſt-India bonds; and 1 will contrive, it I can, to 
make up the poor woman's 50. and my 100 guineas, 200d. 
to her; and then ſhe will have ſome little matter coming 
in certain, which | will oblige her to keep out of the 
hands of a ſon, who has compleated that ruin which his 
father had very near effected. 

I gave Tourville his 2o/. and will ſend you and Mow- 
bray yours by the firſt order. And ſo much for poor Bel- 
ton's affairs till I ſee you. 

I got to town in the evening, and went ditectly to 
Smith's. I found Mrs. Lovick and Mrs. Smith in the 
back ſhop, and I faw they had been both in tears. They 
rejoiced to ſee me, however, and told me, that the doctor 
and Mr. Goddard were but juſt gone; as was allo the 
worthy clergyman, who often comes to pray by her; and 
all three were of opinion, that ſhe would hardly live to 
ſee the entrance of another week. I was not ſo much ſur- 
priſed as grieved ; for I had feared as much when J left 
her on Saturday. N | | 

I ſent 
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I ſent up my compliments; and ſhe returned, that ſhe 
would take it for a favour if I would call upon her in the 
morning, by eight o'clock. Mrs. Lovick told me, That 
ſhe had fainted away on Saturday, while ſhe was writing, 
as ſhe had done likewiſe the day before; and having re- 
ceived benefit then by alittle turn in a chair, ſhe was car- 
ried abroad again. She returned ſomewhat better; and 
wrote till late ; yet had a pretty good night ; and weat to 
Covent-garden church in the morning: But came home 
ſo ill, that ſhe was obliged to lie down. 

When ſhe aroſe, ſeeing how much grieved Mrs. Lovick 
and Mrs. Smith were for her, ſhe made apologies for the 
trouble ſhe gave them You were happy, faid the, before 
I came hither. It was a cruel thing in me to come among 
honeſt ſtrangers, and to be ſick, and die with you. 

When they touched upon the irreconcileableneſs of her 
friends, ſhe ſaid, She had ill offices done her to them, and 
they did not know how ill ſhe was, nor would they be- 
lieve any thing ſhe ſhould write. But yet ſhe could- not 
but ſometimes think it a little hard, that ſhe ſhould have 
ſo many near and dear friends living, and not one to look 
upon her — No old ſervant, no old friend, ſhe ſaid, to be 
permitted to come near her, without being ſure of in- 
curring diſpleaſure ; and to have ſuch a great work to go 
thro' by herſelf, a young creature as ſhe was, and to have 
every thing to think of as to her temporal matters, and to 
order, to her very interment! No dear mother, ſaid ſhe, 
to pray by me and bleſs me! — No kind ſiſter to ſooth and 
comfort me! — But come, ſaid ſhe, how do I know but 
all is for the beſt — If I can but make a right uſe of the 
diſpenſation ?--Pray for me, Mrs. Lovick--Pray for me, Mrs. 
Smith, that I may - have great need of your prayers. — 
This cruel man has diſcompoſed me. His perſecutions 
have given me a pain jult here — putting her hand to her 
heart. What a ſtep has he made me take to avoid him !— 
Who can touch pitch, and not be defiled? He has made a 
bad ſpirit take poſſeſſion of me, I think — Broken in upon 
all my duties. And will not yet, I doubt, let me be at 
reſt. Indeed he is very cruel. —But this is one of my trials, 
believe. By God's grace Iſhall be eaſier to-morrow, and 
eſpecially if I have no more of his tormentings, and if ! 
can get a tolerable night, And I will ſit up till eleven, 
that | may. She 
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She ſaid, That tho' this was ſo heavy a day with her, 
ſhe was at other times, within theſe few days paſt eſpeci- 
ally, bleſſed with bright hours; and particularly, that ſhe 
had now-and-then ſuch joyful aſſurances (which ſhe 
hoped were not preſumptuous ones) that God would re- 
ceive her to his Mercy, that ſhe could hardly contain her- 
ſelf, and was ready to think herſelf above this earth while 
ſhe was init: And what, inferred ſhe to Mrs Lovick, muſt 
be the ſtate itſelf, the very aſpirations after which, have 
often caſt a beamy light thro' the thickeſt darkneſs, and 
when I have been at the loweſt ebb, have diſpelled the 
black clouds of deſpondency? — As I hope they ſoon will 
this ſpirit of repining. 

She had a pretty good night, it ſeems, and this morn- 
ing went in a chair to St. Dunſtan's church. 

The chairman told Mrs. Smith, that after prayers (for 
ſhe did not return till between nine and ten) they carried 
her to a houſe in Fleet-ſtreet, where they never waited on 
her before. And where doſt think this is? — Why, to 
an undertaker's! Good God ! what a woman is this! She 
went into the back-ſhop, and talked with the maſter of it 
about half an hour, and came from him with great ſere- 
nity ; he waiting upon her te her chair with a reſpectſul 
countenance, but tull of curioſity and ſeriouſneſs. 

'Tis evident, that ſhe then went to beſpeak her houſe 
that ſhe talked of (Ca) As ſoon as you can, Sir, were her 
words to him as ſhe got into the chair. Mr. Smith told 
me this with the ſame furprize, and grief, that I heard it. 

She was ſo ill in the afternoon, having got cold either 
at St. Dunſtan's or at Chapel, that ſhe ſent for the clergy- 
man to pray by her; and the women, unknown to her, 
fent both for Dr. H. and Mr. Goddaid : Who were juſt 
gone, as I told you, when I came to pay my reſpects to 
her this evening. 

And thus I have recounted from the good women what 
paſſed to this night fince my abſence. | 

I long for to-moriow, that I may ſee her: And yet 
eis ſuch a melancholy longing, as 1 never experienced, 
and know not how to deſcribe. 

Tueſday, Aug. 29. 
I was at Smith's at half an hour after ſeven. TY 
10 


(a) See p. 44. 
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told me, that the lady was gone in a chair to St. Dun- 
ſtan's; but was better than ſhe had been in either of the 
two preceding days; and ſaid to Mrs. Lovick and Mrs. 
Smith, as ſhe went into the chair, I have a good deal to 
anſwer for to you, my good friends, for my vapouriſh 
converſation of laſt night. 

If, Mrs. Lovick, ſaid ſhe ſmiling, I have no new mat- 
ters = diſcompoſe me, I believe my ſpirits will hold out 
purely. 

She returned immediately after prayers. 

Mr. Belford, ſaid ſhe, as ſhe entered the back-ſhop 
where | was, and upon my approaching her, 1 am very glad 
to ſee you. You have been performing for your poor friend 
a kind laſt office. Tis not long ago, ſince you did the 
ſame for a near relation. Is it not a little hard upon you, 
that theſe troubles ſhould fail ſo thick to your lot ? But they 
are Charitable offices: And it is a praiſe to your humanity, 
that poor dying people know not where to chooſe fo wel], 

I told her I was forty to hear ſhe had been fo ill ſince I 
had the honour to attend her; but rejoiced to find that 
now ſhe ſeemed a good deal better, 

It will be ſometimes better, and ſometimes worſe, re- 
plied ſhe, with poor creatures, when they are n 
between life and death. But no more of theſe matters ju 
now. I hope, Sir, you'll breakfaſt with me. I was quite 
vapouriſh yeſterday. I had a very bad ſpirit vpon me. 
Had I not, Mrs. Smith? But J hope I ſhall be no more ſo. 
And to day I am perfeQly ſerene, This day riſes upon 
me as if it would be a bright one. 

She deſired me to walk up, and invited Mr. Smith and 
his wife, and Mrs. Lovick alto, to breakfaſt with her. I 
was better pleaſed with her livelineſs than with Ler looks. 

The good people retiring after breakfaſt, the following 
converſation paſſed between us. 

Pray, Sir, let me aſk you, ſaid ſhe, if you think I may 
promiſe myſelf that I ſhall be no more moleſted by your 
friend ? | 

I heſitated : For how could I anſwer for ſuch a man? 

What ſhall I do, it he comes again? You ſee how 
I am. —I cannot fly from him now — If he has any pity 
left for the poor creature whom he has thus reduced, let 
him 
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him not come. — But have you heard from him lately? 
And will he come. 

I hope not, Madam; I have not heard from him ſince 
Thurſday laſt, that he went out of town, rejoicing in the 
hopes your letter gave him of a reconciliation between 
your friends and you, and that he might in good time fee 
you at your father's; and he is gone down to give all his 
friends joy of the news, and is in high ſpirits upon it. 

Alas for me! I ſhall then ſurely have him come up to 
perſecute me again! As ſoon as he diſcovers that That 
was only a ſtratagem to keep him away, he will come up; 
and who knows but even now he is upon the road? I 
thought I was ſo bad, that I ſhould have been out of his and 
every body's way before now; for I expeQed not, that this 
: contrivance would ſerve me above two or three days ; and 
by this time he muſt have found out, that I am not fo hap- 

py as to have any hope of a reconciliation with my family; 
f and then he will come, if it be only in revenge for what 
he will think a deceit. 

believe I looked furprized to hear her confeſs that her 
letter was a ftratagem only; for ſhe ſaid, You wonder, 
| Mr. Belford, I obſerve, that I could be guiliy of ſuch an 
artifice. I doubt it is not right: But how could I fee a 

man who had ſo mortally injured me; yet pretending ſor- 
row for his crimes, and wanting to fee me, could behave 
with ſo much ſhocking levity, as he did to the honeſt peo- 
ple of the houſe ? Vet, tis ſtrange too, that neither you 
nor he found out my meaning on peruizl of my letter. 
1 You have ſeen what | wrote, no doubt ? 
I have, Madam. And then I began to account for it, 
as an innocent artifice. DE 

Thus far indeed, Sir, it is innocent, that I meant him 
S no hurt, and had a right to the effect I hoped for from it; 
and he had none to invade me, But have you, Sir, that 
letter of his, in which he gives you (as 1 ſuppole he does) 
the copy of mine ? 

I have, Madam. And pulled it out of my letter cafe. 
But heſitating — Nay, Sir, ſaid ſhe, be pleaſed to read my 
letter to yourſelf —1 detire not to fee his — and fee if you 
can be longer a ſtranger to a meaning lo obvious. 

I read it to myſelf — Indeed, Madam, I can find nothing 
dut that you are going down to Harlowe-place to be re- 

conciled 
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conciled to your father and other friends: And Mr. Love- 
lace preſumed that a letter from your ſiſter, which he ſaw 
brought when he was at Mr. Smith's, gave you the wel- 
come news of it. 

She then explained all io me, and that, as I may (ay, 
in ſix words -- A religious meaning is couched under it, and 
that's the teaſon that neither you nor I could find it out. 

Read but for my father's houſe, Heawen, ſaid ſhe ; and 
for the interpoſition of my dear bleſſed friend, ſuppoſe 
the Mediation of my Saviour ; which I humbly rely upon; 
and all the reſt of the letter will be accounted for. 

I read it ſo, and toad aſtoniſhed for a minute at her in- 
vention, her piety, her charity, and at thine and my own 
ſtupidity, to be thus taken in. 

And now, thou vile Lovelace, what haſt thou to do, 
(the lady all conſiſtent with herſelf, and no hopes left for 
thee) but to hang, drown, or ſhoot thyſelf, for an out- 
witted triumpher ? 

My ſurprize being a little over, ſhe proceeded: As to 
the letter that came from my fitter while your friend was 
here, you will yen ſee, Sir, that it is the crueleſt letter 
ſhe ever wrote me. 

And then ſhe expreſſed a deep concern for what might 
be the conſequence of Col. Morden's intended viſit to you; 
and beſought me, that if now, or at any time hereafter, 
I had opportunity to prevent any further miſchief, without 
detriment or danger to myſelf, I would do it. 

] affured her of the moſt particular attention to this and 
to all her commands, and that in a manner ſo agreeable 
to her, that ſhe invoked a bleſſing upon me for my good- 
neſs, as ſhe called it, to a deſolate creature who ſutfered 
under the worſt of orphanage; thoſe were her words. 

She then went back to her firſt ſubject, her uneaſinels 
for fear of your moleſting her again; and ſaid, If you have 
any influence over him, Mr. Belford, prevail upon him, 
that he will give me the aflurance, that the ſhort remain- 
der of my time fhall be my owg. I have need of it. 
Indeed | have. Why will he wiſh to interrupt me in my 
duty? Has he not puniſhed me enough for my preference 
of him to all his ſex? Has he not deſtroyed my fame and 
my fortune? And will not his cauſeleſs vengeance upon 
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me be complete, unleſs he ruins my ſoul too ? = Excuſe 
me, Sir, this vehemence ! But indeed it greatly imports 
me, to know that I ſhall be no more difturbed by him. 
And yet, with all this averſion, I would ſooner give way 
to his viſit, tho? I were to expire the moment I ſaw him, 
than to be the cauſe of any fatal miſunderitanding be- 
tween you and him. 

1 aſſared her, that J would make ſuch a repreſentation 
of the matter to you, and of the {tate of her health, that 
| would undertake to anſwer for y2u, that you would not 
attempt to come near her. 

And for this reaſon, Lovelace, do I lay the whole mat- 
ter before you, and deſire you will authorize me, as ſoon 
as this and mine of Saturday laſt come to your hands, to 
diſſipate her fears. 

This gave her a little ſatisfaQion ; and then ſhe ſaid, 
that had I not told her I could promile tor you, ſhe was de- 
termined, ill as ſhe is, to remove ſomewhere out of my 
knowledge as well as out of yours. And yet, to have been 
obliged to leave people I am but juft got acquainted with, 
ſaid the poor lady, and to have died among perfect ſtran- 
gers, would have completed my hardſhips. 

This converſation, I found, as well from the length, 

as the nature of it, had fatigued her; and ſeeing her 
change colour once or twice, I made that my excuſe, and 
took leave of her: Deſiring her permiſſion to attend her 
in tLe evening; and as often as poſſible ; for I could not 
help telling her, that every time I ſaw her, I more and 
more conſidered her as a beautiful ſpirit ; and as one ſent 
rom heaven to draw me after her out of the miry gulph 
in which I had been fo long immerſed. | 
And laugh at me, if thou wilt; but it is true, that every 
ume I approach her, I cannot but look upon her, as one 
juſt entering into a companionſhip with ſaints and angels. 
This thought ſo wholly poſſeſſed me, that I could not help 
begging, as | went away, her prayers and her bleſſing ; 
and that with the reverence due to an angel, and with an 
earneſtneſs like That, which expecting intimates manifeſt, 
when they ſeek to make an intereſt with a perſon, who is 
juſt exalted into a prime degree of power, by the favour 
of his prince. 


In the evening, ſhe was ſo low and weak, that I took 
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my leave of her, in leſs thai a quarter of an hour. I 
went direAly home. Where, to the pleaſure and wonder 
of my couſin and her family, I now paſt many honeſt 
evenings: Which they impute to your being out of town, 

I ſhall diſpatch my packet to morrow morning early 
by my own ſervant, to make you amends tor the ſuſpence 
I muſt have kept you in: You'll thank me for that, I 
hope; but will not, | am ſure, for ſending your ſervant 
back without a letter. | 

I long for the particulars of the converſation between 
you and Mr, Morden: The lady, as I have hinted, is full 
of apprehenſions about it. Send me back this packet 
when peruſed, for I have not had either time or patience 
to take a copy of it—And I beſcech you enable me to 
make good my engagements to the poor lady that you will 
not invade her again. 


LETTER XXII. 


Mr. BxT , To Rupert LovELAcE, Eſq; 


IVedneſday, Aug. 30. 
HAVE a converſation to give you that paſſed be- 
tween this admirable lady and Dr. H. which will fur- 
nifh a new inſtance of the calmneſs and ſerenity with 
which the can talk of death, and prepare for it, as it it 
were an occurtence as familiar to her as dteſſing and un- 
dteſling. 

As ſoon as I had diſpatched my ſervant to you with my 
letters of the 26th, 28th, and yeſterday the 29th, I] went 
to pay my duty to her, and jad the pleaſure to find her, 
aſter a tolerable night, pretty lively and chearful. Sie 
was but juſl returned from her uſual devotions. And Doc- 
tor H. alighted as ſhe entered the door. 

After enquiring how ſhe did, and hearing her com- 
plaints of ſhorinefs of breath (which ſhe atributed to in- 
ward decay, precipitated by ner late haraſſes, as weil 
from her friends as from you) he was for adviſing her to 
yo into the air. 

What will that do for me, faid ſhe? Tell me truly, 
good Sir, with a chearful aſpect, (you know you cannot 
jitutb me by it) whether now you do not put on the 2e 
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phyſician; and, defpairing that any thing in medicine will 
help me, adviſe me to the air, as the laſt reſource? — Can 
yon think the air will avail in ſuch a malady as mine ? 

He was ſilent. 

[ aſk, ſaid ſhe, becauſe my friends (who will poſſibly 
ſome time hence inquire after the means I uſed for my re- 
covery) may be ſatisfied that I omitted nothing which o 
worthy and fo ſkilful a phyſician preſcribed. 

The air, Madam, may poſſibly help the difficulty of 
breathing, which has ſo lately attacked you. 

But, Sr, you ſee how weak I am. You muſt ſee that ! 
have been cenſuming from day to day; and now, if I can 
judge by what I feel in myſelf, putting her hand to her 
heart, I cannot continue long. If the air would very pro- 
bably add to my days, tho' | am far from being deſirous 
to have them lengthened, | would go into it; and the ra- 
ther, as I know Mrs. Lovick would kindly accompany 
me. But if I were to be at the trouble of removing into 
new lodgings (a trouble which I think now would be too 
much for me) and this only to die in the country, I had 
rather the ſcene were to be ſhut up here. For here have 
I meditated the ſpot, and the manner, and every thing, as 
well the minuteſt as of the higbeſt conſequence, that 
can attend the ſolemn moments. So, Doctor, tell me truly, 
May I ftay here, and be clear of any imputations of cur- 
tailing, thro' willfulne!s or impatiency, or thro' reſent- 
ments which I hope I am got 1bove, a life that might 
otherwife be prolonged ?— Tell me, Sir, you are not talk- 
ing to a coward in this reſpect ; indeed you are not! — 
Unaffectedly ſmiling. f 

The doctor turning to me, was at a loſs what to ſay, 
lifting up his eyes only in admiration of her. 

Never had ane patient, ſaid the, a more indulgent and 
more humane phyſician—3But ſince you are loth to anſwer 
my queſtion directly, | will put it in other words. You 
don't injoin me to go into the air, Doctor, do you? 

I do not, Madam. Nor do I now viſit you as a phyſi- 
cian; but as a perſon whole converſation I admire, and 
whoſe ſufferings I condole. And to explain myſelf more 
directly, as to the occaſion of this day's vifit in particular, 
! mutt tell you, Madam, that, underſtanding how much 
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you ſuffer by the diſpleaſure of your friends; and having 
no doubt, but that it they knew the way you are in, they 
would alter their conduct to you; and believing it muſt 
cut them to the heart, when too late they ſhall be informed 
of every thing; I have reſolved to apptiſe them by letter 
(ſtranger as am to their perſons), how neceſſary it is for 
ſome of them to attend you very ſpeedily. For their ſakes, 
Madam, let me preſs for your approbation of this meaſure. 

She pauſed, and at laſt faid, This is kind, very kind, 
in you, Str. But I hope that you do not think me fo per- 
verſe, and ſo obſtinate, as to have left till now any means 
uneſſayed, which I thought likely to move my friends in 
my iavour. But now, Doctor, ſaid ſhe, I ſhould be too 
much diſturbed at their giicl, if they were any of them to 
come or lend to me: And, perhaps, if I found they ſtill 
loved me, wiſh to live; and lo ſhovid quit unwillingly 
that life, which I am now realiy fond of quitting, and 
hope to quit, as becomes a perſon who has had ſuch a 
weaning-time as I have been favoured with. 

I hope, Madem, faid I, we are not ſo near as you ap- 
prchend, to that deplorable deprivation you hint at with 
ſuch an amazing prefe::c- of mind. And therefore I pre- 
ſume to ſecond the doctot's motion, if it were only for the 
ſake ot your father and mother, that they may have the 
ſatisfaction, ii they muſt loſe yen, to think, they were firſt 
reconciled to you. 

Ht is very kindly, very humanely conſidered, ſaid ſhe. 
But, if you think me nut fo very near my laſt hour; let 
me deſire this may be poſtponed till I fee what effect my 
couſin Morden's mediaticn may have. Perhaps he may 
vouchſate to mah me a viſit yet, after his intended inter- 
view with Mr. Lovelace is over ; of which, who knows, 
Mi. Belford, but your next letters may give an account? 
J hope it will noi be a fatal one to any body! — Will you 
promiſe me, Doctor, o forbear writing for two days only, 
and I will communicate to you any thing that occurs in 
that time; and then you ſhall take your own way? Mean 
time, I repeat my thanks for your goodneſs to me. — Nay, 
dear Doctor, hurry not away from me fo precipitately (for 
he was going for fear of an offered fee) I will no more 
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ime paſt: And ſince I muſt now, from this kindly offer- 
ed favour, look upon you only as a friend, | will aſſure 
you henceforth, that I will give you no more uneaſineſs 
on that head: And now, Sir, I know | ſhall have the 
pleaſure of ſeeing you oftener than heretofore. 

The worthy gentleman was pleaſed with this aſſurance, 
telling her, that he had always come to ſee her with great 
pleaſure, but parted with her, on the account ſhe hinted 
at, with as much pain ; and that he ſhould not have for- 
born to double his viſits, could he have had this kind aſ- 
ſurance as early as he wiſhed for it, 

There are few inſtances of like diſintereſtedneſs, I doubt, 
in this tribe. Till now I always held it for goſpel, That 
friendſhip and phyſician were incompatible things; and 
little imagined, that a man of medicine, when he had given 
over his patient to death, would think of any viſits but 
thoſe of ceremony, that he might ſtand well with the family, 
againſt it came to their turns to go thro? his turnpike. 

After the Doctor was gone, ſhe fell into a very ſerious 
diſcourſe of the vanity of life, and the wiſdom of prepar- 
ing for death, while health and ſtrength remained, and 
before the infirmities of body impaired the faculties of the 
mind, and diſabled them from acting with the neceſſary 
efficacy and clearneſs: The whole calculated for every 
one's meridian, but particulariy, as it was eaſy to obſerve, 
for thine and mine. 

She was very curious to know further particulars of the 
behaviour of poor Belton in his laſt moments. You muſt 
not wonder at my enquiries, Mr. Belford, ſaid ſhe; for 
who is it that is to undertake a journey into a country they 
never travelled to before, that inquires not into the diffi- 
culties of the road, and what accommodations are to be 
expected in the way? 

| gave her a brief account of the poor man's terrors 
and unwillingneſs to die: And when J had done, Thus, 
Mr. Belford, faid ſhe, muſt it always be, with poor ſouls 
who have never thought of their long voyage till the mo- 
ment they are to embark for it. 

She made ſuch other obſervations upon this ſubject, as 
coming from the mouth of a perſon who will ſo toon be 
2 companion for angels, I ſhall never forget. And indeed, 
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when I went home, that I might ingraft them the better 
on my memory, I entered them down in writing: But J 
will not let you fee them untill you are in a frame more 
proper to benefit by them, than you are likely to be in 
one while. 

Thus far I had written, when the unexpected early re- 
turn of my ſervant with your packet (yours and he meet- 
ing at Slough, and exchanging letters) obliged me to 
leave off to give its contents a reading. — Here, there- 
fore, I cloſe this letter. 


LET.T-E KR: iI. 
Mr. LovtLace, To Joun BELTORD, £/q; 


Tueſday morn. Aug. 29. 
OW, Jack, will I give thee an account of what paſſed 
on occaſion of the viſit made us by Col. Morden. 

He came on horſeback, attended by one ſervant; and 
Lord M. received kim as a relation of Miſs Harlowe's, 
with the higheſt marks of civility and reſpect. 

After ſome general talk of the times, and of the weather, 
and ſuch nonlen{e as Engliſhmen generally make their in- 
troductory topics to converſation, the Colonel addreſſed 
himſelf to Lord M. and to me as follows: 

I need not, my Lord, and Mr. Lovelace, as you know 
the relation I bear to the Harlowe family, make any apo- 
logy for entering upon a ſubject, which, on account of 
that relation, you muſt think is the principal reaſon of 
the honour | have done myſelt in this viſit. 

Miſs Hujowe, Mits Clarifla Harlowe's affair, ſaid 
Lord M. with his uſual forward bluntnefs. That, Sir, is 
what you mean. She is, by all accounts, the moſt excel- 
Jent woman in the world. 

Jam glad to hear that is your Lordſhip's opinion of her. 
It is every one's. 

It is not only my opinion, Col. Morden (proceeded the 
prating Peer) but it is the opinion of all my family. Ot 
my ſiſters, ot my nieces, and of Mr. Lovelace himfcif. 

Cal. Would to heaven it had been always Mr. LO. 
lace's opinion of her! | 


Level. You have been out of England, Colonel, a goo 
many 
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many years. Perhaps you are not yet fully appriſed of all 
the particulars of this caſe. 

Col. I have been out of England, Sir, about ſeven years. 
My couſin Clary Harlowe was then about twelve years of 
age: But never was there at /wenty ſo diſcreet, fo pru- 
dent, and ſo excellent a creature. All that knew her, or 
ſaw her, admired her. Mind and perſon, never did I fee 
ſuch promiſes of perfection in any young lady: And I am 
told, nor is it to be wondered at, that as ſhe advanced to 
maturity, ſhe more than juſtified and made good thoſe 
promiſes.— Then, as to fortune—what her father, what 
her uncles, and what I myſelf intended to do for her, be- 
ſides what her grandfather had done — There is not a 
finer fortune in the county. 

Lowel. All this, Colonel, and more than this, is Miſe 
Clariſſa Harlowe ; and had it not been for the implacable- 
neſs and violence of her family, (all reſolved to puſh her 
upon a match as unworthy of her, as hateful tz her) ſhe 
had ſtill been happy. 

Cel. Town, Mr. Lovelace, the truth of what you ob- 
ſerved juſt now, that I am net thoroughly acquainted with 
all that has paſſed between you and my couſin, But per- 
mit me to ſay, that when 1 firtt heard that you made your 
addreſſes to her, I knew but of one objection againſt you. 
That, indeed, a very great one: And upon a letter ſent 
me, I gave her my free opinion upon the tubje& (a). But 
had it not been for that, I own, that in my private mind, 
there could not have been a more ſuitable match : For you 
are a gallant gentleman, gracetul in your perſon, eaſy and 
genteel in your deportment, and in your family, tortunes, 
and expectations happy as a man can wiſh to be, Then 
the knowlege I had of you in Italy (altho' give me leave 
o ſay, your conduct there was not wholly unexception- 
able) convinces me, that you are brave: And few gentle- 
men come up to you in wit and vivacity. Your educa- 
ion has given you great advantages; your manners are 
engaging, and you have travelled; and I know, if you'll 
*xcule me, you make better obſervations than you are go- 
erned by. All theſe qualifications make it not at all ſur- 
prifing, that a young lady ſhould love you: And that this 
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love, joined to that indiſcreet warmth wherewith my cou- 
ſin's friends would have torced her inclinations in favour 
of men who are far your inferiors in the qualities I have 
named, ſhould throw her upon your protection: But then, 
if there were theſe two ſtrong motives, the one to induce, 
the other to iel her, let me aſk you, Sir, If ſhe were not 
doubly intitled to generous ulage from a man whom ſhe 
choſe for her protector; and whom, let me take the li- 
berty to fay, ſhe could to amply reward for the proteCtion 
he was to afford her? | 

Lovel. Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe was intitied, Sir, to the 
beſt uſage that man could give her. I have no ſcruple to 
own it, | will always do her the juſtice ſhe ſo well de- 
ſerves. I know what will be your inference; and have 
only to ſay, That time paſt cannot be recalled. Perhaps 
I wiſh it could. 

The Colonel then in a very manly ſtrain ſet forth the 
wickedneſs of attempting a woman of virtue, and cha- 


Tater. He ſaid, that men had generally too many advan- 


tages over the weaknels, credulity, and inexperience of 
the fair ſex, who were too apt to be hurried into acts of 
precipitation by their reading inflaming novels, and idle 
romances; that his couſin, however, he was ſure, was 
above the reach of common ſeduction, or to be influenced 
to the raſhneſs her parents accuſed her of, by weaker mo- 
tives than their violence, and the moſt ſolemn promiles on 
my part: But nevertheleſs, hawing, thoſe motives, and, 
her prudence (eminent as it was) being rather the effect 
of con/litution than experience (a fine advantage, however, 
he ſaid, to ground an unblameable future lite upon) ſhe 
might not be apprehenſive of bad deſigns, in a man ſhe 
loved: It was, therefore, a very heinous thing to abuſe 
the confidence of ſuch a lady. 

He was going on in this trite manner : But, interrupting 
him, I faid ; "LV heſe general obſervations, Colonel, per- 
haps, ſuit not this particular caſe. But you yourlelt are 
a man of gallantry; and, poſſibly, were you to be put to 
the queſtion, might not be able to vindicate every action 
of your life, any more than l. 

Col. You are welcome, Sir, to put what queſtions you 
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vleaſe to me. And, I thank God, I can both swn and 
be a/hamed of my errors. 

Lord M. looked at me; but as the Colonel did not by 
his manner ſeem to intend a refleCtion, I had no occaſion 
to take it for one; eſpecially as I can as readily 9207 my 
erro1s, as he, or any man can his, whether aſhamed of 
them or not. 

He proceeded. As you ſeem to call upon me, Mr. 
Lovelace, I will tell you (without boaſting ot it) what 
has been mv general practice, till lately, that J hope 1 
have reformed it a good deal. 

have taken liberties, which the Laws of Morality will 
by no means juſtify ; and once I ſhould have thought my- 
ſelf warranted to cut the throat of any young fellow, who 
ſhould make as free with a ſiſter of mine, as I have made 
with the ſiſters and daughters of others. But then I took 
care never to promiſe any thing I intended not to perform. 
A modeſt ear ſhould as ſoon have heard downright ob- 
ſcenity from my lips, as matrimony, if I had not intend- 
ed it. Young ladies are generally ready enough to believe 
we mean honourably, if they love us; and it would look 
like a ſtrange affront to their virtue and chaims, that it 
ſould be ſuppoſed needful to put the queftion whether in 
vour addreſs you mean a wife. But when once a man 
makes a promiſe, I think it ought to be performed; and 
a woman is well warranted to appeal to every one againſt 
the perhdy of a deceiver; and is always ſute to have the 
world of her ſide. 

Now, Sir, continued he, | believe you have ſo much 
honour as to own, that you could not have made way to 
lo eminent a virtue, without promiſing marriage; and 
that very explicitly and ſolemnly 

I know very well, Colonel, interrupted I, all you would 
y —You will excuſe me, I am ſure, that I break in upon 
you, when you find it is to anſwer the end you drive at. 

| owa to you then, that I have added very unworthily 
by Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe ; and T'll tell you further, that 
| heartily repent ot my ingratitude and baſeneſs to her. 
Nay, I will fay „lil further, that I am fo groſly culpable 
4 4% her, that even to plead, that the abuſes and aftronts 
daily received from her implacable relations, were in any 
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manner a provocation to me to act vilely by her, would 
be a mean and low attempt to excuſe mvſelf-- $9 low and 
ſo mean. that it would doubly condemn me. And if you 
can ſay worſe, {peak it, 

He lock'd upon Lord M. and then upon me, two or 
three times. And my Lord faid, My kinſman ſr21ky 
what he thinks, I'll anſwer tor him. 

Lovel, I do, Sir; and what can I ſay more? And what 
further, in your opinion, can be done? 

Col. Done! Sir? Why, Sir, (in a hanghty tone he 
ſpoke) 1 need not tell you that reparation folloes fe- 
pentance. And I hope you make nc ple 56 juliity- 
ing your ſincerity as to the one, by the ther. 

| heſitated, (for I reliſhed not the manner of nis peeeh, 
and his haughty accent) as undetermined Whether to take 
proper notice of it, or not. 

Col. Let me put this Queſtion to you, Mr. Lovelace :— 
Is it true, as I have heard 1: iz, That you world marry 
my couſin, if ſhe would have you? -- What ſay you, Sir ?— 

This wound mz up a peg higher? 

Level. Some queſtions, as they my be put, imply com- 
mands, Colonel. I wc:ld be glad to kiow how I am to take 
um And what is to be the end of your interroga: es? 

J. My queſtions are not meant by me 4s commands, 
Mr. Lovelace. The end is, to prevail upon a gentleman 
to act /ihe a gentleman, and a man of honour. 

Lovel. (briſkly) And by what arguments, Sir, do you 
propoſe to prevail vpon me ? 

Col. By what arguments, Sir, prevail upon a gentle— 
man to act like a gentleman I am ſurpriſed at That que 
tion from Mr. Lovelace. 

Lacel. Why to, Sir? 

Cel. Wu so, Sir, (angrihy) — Let me — 

Lovel. (interrupting) | don't chuſe, Colonel, to be 
repeated upon, in that accent. f 

Lord M. Come, come, gentlemen, I beg of you to be 
willing to under ſtand one another. You young gen lemen 
are ſo warm — | 

Col. Not I, my Lord —I am neither very young, nor 
unduly warm. Your nephew, my Lord, can make me 
be every thing he would have made me to be. 
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Lovel. And that ſhall be, whatever you pleaſe to be, 
Colonel. | 

Col. ( fiercely) The choice be yours, Mr. Lovelace. 
Friend or foe! as you do or are willing to do juſtice to 
one of the fineſt women in the world. 

Lord M. |} gueſs'd from both your characters, what 
would be the caſe when you met. Let me interpoie, 
gentlemen, and beg you but to underſtand one another. 
You b.:h ſhoot at one mark, and if you ate patient, will 
both Lit it. Let me beg of you, Colonel, to give no 
chalienges 

Col. Challenges, my Lord! — They are things I ever 
was readier to accept than to. offer, But does your Lord- 
ſhip think, that a man fo nearly related as I have the ho- 
nour to be to the moſt accompliſhed woman on earth — 

Lord M (interrupting) We all allow the excellencies 
of the lady—And we hall all take it as the greateſt ho- 
nour to be ally'd io her that can be conferred upon us. 

Col. So you ought, my lord! | 

A perfect Chamont ! thought I (a). 

Lord M. So we ought, Colonel! And ſo we do! — And 
prey let every one do as he ought! and no more than he 
wht; and you, Colonel, let me tell you, will not be ſo 
haſty. | 

Livel. (coolly) Come, come, Col. Morden, don't let 
this diſpute, whatever you intend to make of it, go far- 
ther than with you and me. You deliver yourſelf in very 
high terms. Higher than ever I was talk'd to in my life. 
But here, beneath this roof, 'twould be inexculable for 
me to take that notice of it, which perhaps it would be- 
come me to take elſewhere. 

Col. This is ſpoken as I wiſh the man to ſpeak, whom 
| ſhould be pleaſed to call my friend, if all his actions 
were of a piece; and as I would have the man ſpeak, 
whom I would think it worth my while to call my foe. 
love a man of ſpirit, as 1 love my foul. But, Mr. Love- 
ace, as my Loid thinks we aim at one mark, let me ſay, 
that were we permitted to be alone for ſix minutes, I 
date ſay, we ſhould ſoon underitand one another perfect- 
ly well. — And he moved to the door. 


- Lovel. 
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Lovel. I am entirely of your opinion, Sir, and will at- 
tend you. 

My Lord rung and ſtept between us; Colonel, return, 
T beſeech you, ſaid he; for he had ſtept out of the room, 
while my Lord held me Nephew, you ſhall not go out, 

The bell, and my Lord's raiſed voice, brought in Mow- 
bray, and Clements, my Lord's gentleman; the former 
in his careleſs way, with his hands behind him, What's 
the matter, Bobby? What's the matter, my Lord? 

Only, only, only, ffamm<cr'd the agitated peer, theſe 
young gentlemen are, ate, are— young gentlemen, that's 
all, — Pray, Colonel Morden (who again entered the 
room, With a ſedater aſped) let this cauſe have a fait 
tryal, I beſeech you. 

Col. With all my heart, my Lord. 

Mowbray whiſper d me, What is the cauſe, Bobby ?= 
Shall I take the gentleman to taſk, for thee, my boy? 

Not for the world, whiſpered I. The Colonel is a gen- 
tleman, and I defire you will not ſay one word. 

Well, well, well, Bobby, I have done, I can turn 
thee looſe to the beit man upon God's earth, that's all, 
Bobby; ſtrutting off to the other end of the room. 

Col. I am ſorry, my Lord, I ſhould give your Lordſhip 
the leaſt uneaſineſs. I came not with ſuch a deſign. 

Lord M. Indeed, Colonel I thought you did, by your 
taking fire ſo quickly. I am glad to hear you ſay you did 
not. How ſoon a little ſpark kindles into a flame ; elpe- 
cially when it meets with ſuch combuſtible ſpirits! 

Col. If I had had the leaſt thought of proceeding to ex- 
tremities, I am ſure Mr. Lovelace would have given me 
the honour of a mecting where I ſhould have been les 
an intruder; but I came with an amicable intention ; — 
To reconcile differences, rather than to widen them. 

Lovel. Well then, Col. Morden, let us enter upon the 
ſubje& in your own way. I don't know the man I ſhould 
ſooner chooſe to be upon terms with, than one whom Mils 
Clariſſa Harlowe ſo muck reſpects. But I cannot bear to 
be treated either in word or accent, in a menacing way. 

Lord M. Well, well, we!l, well, gentlemen, this 18 
ſomewhat like. Angry men make to themſelves beds of nettles, 
and when they lie down in them, are unealy with e. 
od 
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body. But I hope you are friends. Let me hear you 
ſay you are. I am perſuaded, Colonel, that you dort 
know all this unhappy ſtory. You don't know how de- 
firous my kinſman is, as well as all of us, to have this 
matter end happily. You don't know, do you, Colonel, 
that Mr. Lovelace, at all our requeſts, is diſpoſed to mar- 
ry the lady? | 

Col. At your requeſts, my Lord? I ſhould have 
hoped, that Mr. Lovelace was diſpoſed to do juſtice, for 
the ſake of juſtice ; and when, at the ſame time, the doing 
of juſtice, was doing himſelf the higheſt honour. 

Mowbray lifted up his before half-cloſed eyes to the 
Colonel, and glanced upon me. 

Level. This is in very _ language, Colonel. 

Mowbr. By my ſoul, I thought ſo. 

Col. High language, Mr. Lovelace? Is it not juft lam 

age ? 

1 It is, Colonel. And I think, the man that 
does honour to Miſs Clarifſa Harlowe, does me honour. 
But, nevertheleſs, there is a manner in ſpeaking, that may 
be liable to exception, where the words, without that 
manner, can bear none. 

Col. Your obſervation in the general is undoubtedly | 
juſt; but if you have the value for my couſin, that you 
ſay you have, you muſt needs think—— 

Lovel. You muſt allow me, Sir, to interrupt you—Ix 
I have the value / ſay I have——l1 hope, Sir, when I ſay 
I have that value, there is no room for that if pronounced 
as you pronounced it with an emphaſis. _ 

Col. You have broken in upon me twice, Mr. Love- 
lace. I am aslittle accuſtomed to be broken in upon, as. 
you are to be repeated upon. 

Lord M. Two barrels of gunpowder, by my con- 
ſcience! What a devil will it ſignify talking, if thus you 
are to blow one another up at every wry word? 

Lovel. No man of honour, my Lord, will be eaſy ta 
have his veracity called in queſtion, though but by impli- 
Cation, 

Col. Had you heard me out, Mr. Lovelace, you would 
have found, that my if was rather an if of inference, than 
of doubt. But *tis, really, a ſtrange liberty gentlemen of 
free principles take ; who at the ſame timg that they 

Vol. VII. 1 would 
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would reſent unto death the imputation of being capable 
of telling an untruth to a Man, will not ſcruple to break 
thro' the moſt ſolemn oaths and promiſes to a Woman, 
I muſt affure you, Mr. Lovelace, that I always made a 
conſcience of my vows and promiſes. 

 Lowel, You did right, Colonel. But let me tell you, 
Sir, that you know not the man you talk to, if you 1ma- 
gine he is not able to riſe to a proper reſentment, when he 
ees his generous confeſſions taken for a mark of baſe- 
ſpiritedneſs. 

Col. (warmly, and with a ſneer) Far be it from me, 
Mr. Lovelace, to impute to you the baſeneſs of ſpirit you 
ſpeak of; for what would that be, but to imagine that a 
man who has done a very flagrant injury, is not ready to 
qſhew his bravery in defending it 

Meowbr. This is damin'd ſevere, Colonel. It is, by 
Jove. I could not take fo much at4he hands of any man 
breathing as Mr. Lovelace before this took at yours. 

Col. Who are You, Sir? What pretence have you to 
interpoſe in a cauſe where there is an acknowleged guilt 
on one fide, and the honour of a conſiderable family 
wounded in the tendereft part by that guilt on the other? 
 Mowbr. (whiſpering to the , My dear child, 
you will oblige me highly, if you will give me the op- 
portunity of anſwering your queſtion, And was going 
Out. 

The Colonel was held in by my Lord. And I brought 
in Mowbray. 

Col. Pray, my good Lord, let me attend this officious 
_ gentleman. 1 befeech you do. I will wait upon your 
Fordſhip in three minutes, depend upon it. 

Lovel. Mowbray, is this acting like a friend by me, 
to ſuppole me incapable of anſwering for myſelf? And 
Mall a man of honour and bravery, as I know Colonel 
Morden to be, (raſh as perhaps in this viſit he has ſhewn 

himſelf ) have it to ſay, that he comes to mny I. Oord M's 
| houſe, in a manner naked as to attendants and friends, 
and ſhall not for That reaſon be rather borne with, than 
inſulted? This moment, my dear Mowbray, leave us. 
You have really no concern in this buſineſs, and if you 
are my friend, I defire you'll aſk the Colonel pardon tor 
Inter fer ing in it in the manner you have done. 
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Mowbr. Well, well, Bob; thou ſhalt be arbiter in this 
matter. I know I have no buſineſs in it—And, Colonel, 
(belding out his hand) leave you to one who knows how 
to defend his own cauſe, as well as any man in England. 

Col. (taking Mowbray's hand, at Lord M's requeſt) You 
need not tell me zhat Mr. Mowbray. I have no doubt 
of Mr. Lovelace's ability to defend his own cauſe, were it 
a cauſe to be defended. Andlet me tell you, Mr. Love- 
lace, that I am aſtoniſhed to think, that a brave man, 
and a generous man, as you have appeared to be in two 
or three inſtances that you have given in the little know- 
ledge I have of you, ſhould be capable of acting as you 
have done by the moſt excellent of her ſex. 

Lord M. Well, but gentlemen, now Mr. Mowbray is 
gone; and you have both ſhewn inſtances of courage and 
generoſity to boot, let me defire you to lay your heads 
together amicably, and think whether there be any thing 
to be done to make all end happily for the lady ? 

Lowel. But hold, my Lord, let me ſay one thing, now 
Mowbray is gone ; and that is, that I think a gentleman. 
ought not to put up tamely one or two fevere things that 
the Colonel has ſaid. 

Lord M. What the devil canſt thou mean? I thought 
all had been over. Why, thou haſt nothing to do, but 
to confirm to the Colonel, that thou art willing to marry 
Miſs Harlowe, if ſhe will have thee. 

Col. Mr. Lovelace will not ſcruple to ſay That, IT ſup- 
pole, notwithſtanding all that has paſſed: But if you 
think, Mr. Lovelace, I have faid any thing I ſhould not 
have ſaid, I ſuppoſe it is this: That the man who has 
ſhewn ſo little of the Thing Honour, to a defenceleſs un- 
protected woman, ought not to ſtand fo nicely upon the 
empty name of it, with a man who is expoſtulating with 

mm upon it. I am ſorry to have cauſe to ſay this, Mr. 
Lovelace; but I would on the ſame occaſion repeat it to 
a King in all his glory, and ſurrounded by all his guards. 

Lord M. But what is all this, but more ſacks upon the 
mill? more coals upon the fire? You have a mind to quar- 
rel both of you, I ſee that. Are you not willing, Nephew, 
ae you not aro/# willing, to marry this lady, if ſhe can be 
Pevailed upon to have you? 
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Lovel. Damn me, my Lord, if I'd marry an Empreſs 
upon ſuch treatment as this. 

Lord M. Why now, Bob, thou art more choleric than 
the Colonel. It was his turn juſt now. And now you fee 
he is cool, you are all gunpowder. | 

Lowel. J own the Colonel has many advantages over 
me; but, perhaps, there is one advantage he has not, if it 
were put to the tryal. 

Col. I came not hither, as I ſaid before, to ſeek the or- 
caſion: But if it be offered me, I won't refuſe it — And 
fince we find we diſturb my good Lord M. I'll take my 
leave, and will go home by the way of St. Alban's. 

Level. I'll ſee you part of the way, with all my heart, 
Colonel. 

Col. I accept your civility very chearfully, Mr. Love- 
ace. 

Lord M. (inter poſing again, as we were both for going 
out.) And what will this do, gentlemen ? Suppoſe you 
kill one another, will the matter be better'd or worſted 
by that? Will the lady be made happier or unhappier, 
do you think by either or both of your deaths? Your 
characters are too well known to make freſh inſtances of 
the courage of either needful. And, I think, if the ho- 
nour of the lady is your view, Colonel, it can be no other 
way ſo effectually promoted, as by marriage. And, Sir, 
if you would uſe your intereſt with her, it is very probable, 
that you may ſucceed, tho' no body elſe can. 

Level. I think, my Lord, I have ſaid all that a man 


can fay, (ſince what is paſſed cannot be recalled) and you 


ſee Col. Morden 1iſes in proportion to my coolneſs, till it 
is neceſſary for me to allet myſelf, or even be would de- 
ſpiſe me. 

Lord M. Let me aſk you, Colonel; Have you any way, 
any method, that you think reaſonable and honourable to 
r to bring about a reconciliation with the lady! 

hat is what we all wiſh for. And I can tell you, Sir, 
it is not a little owing to her family, and to their impla- 
cable uſage of her, that her reſentments are heighten d 
againſt my kinſman ; who, however, has uſed her vile- 
ly ; but is willing to repair ber wrongs. —— 


Love 
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Level. Not, my Lord, for the ſake of her family; nor 
for this gentleman's haughty behaviour ; but for her own 


ſake, and in full ſenſe of the wrongs I have done her. 


Col. As to my haughty behaviour, as you call it, Sir, 
I am miſtaken if you would not have gone beyond it in 
the like caſe, of a relation ſo meritorious, and fo unwor- 
thily injured. And, Sir, let me tell you, that if your 
motives are not Love, Honour, and Juſtice, and if they 
have the leaſt tincture of mean Compaſſion for her, or of 
an unchearful aſſent on your part, J am ſure, it will nei- 
ther be deſired or accepted by a perſon of my couſin's me- 
rit and ſenſe ; nor ſhall I wiſh that it ſhould. 

Lovel. Don't think, Colonel, that I am meanly com- 
pounding off a debate, that I ſhould as willingly go thro* 
with you as to eat or drink, if I have the occaſion given 
me for it : But thus much I will tell you, That my Lord, 
that Lady Sarah Sadleir, Lady Betty Lawrance, my two 
couſins Montague, and myſelf, have written to her in the 
moſt ſolemn and ſincere manner, to offer her ſuch terms, 
as no one but herſelf would refuſe, and this long enough 
before Col. Morden's arrival was dreamt of. 

Col. What reaſon, Sir, may I aſk, does ſhe give, againſt 
liſtening to ſo powerful a mediation, and to ſuch offers ? 

Lovel. It looks like capitulating, or elſe 

Col. It looks not like any ſuch thing to me, Mr. Love- 
lace, who have as good an opinion of your ſpirit as man 
can have. And what, pray, is the part I act, and my 
motives for it? Are they not, in defiring that juſtice may 
be done to my couſin Clariſſa Harlowe, that I ſeek to 
eſtabliſh the honour of Mrs. Lovelace, if matters can once 
be brought to bear ? 

Lovel. Were ſhe to-honour me with her acceptance of 
That name, Mr. Morden, I ſhould not want you or any 
man to aſſert the honour of Mrs. Lovelace. 

Col. I believe it. But till ſhe has honoured you with 
that acceptance, ſhe isnearer to me than to you, Mr. Love- 
lace, And ſpeak this, only to ſhew you, that in the part 
| take, I mean rather to deſerve your thanks than your 
diſpleaſure, tho' againſt yourſelf, were there occaſion. Nor 
ought you to take it amiſs, if you rightly weigh the matter: 
For, Sir, whom does a lady want protection againſt, but 
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her injuties? And who has been the greatef} injurer ? = 
Till, therefore, ſhe becomes intitled to your protection, 
as your wife, you yourſelf cannot refuſe me ſome merit in 
wiſhing to have juſtice done my couſin. But, Sir, you were 
going to ſay, that if it were not to look like capitulating, 
you would hint the reaſons my couſin gives againſt ac- 
cepting ſuch an honourable mediation ? 

I then told him of my ſincere offers of marriage; I 
made no difficulty, I faid, to own my apprehenſion, 

that my unhappy behaviour to her, had greatly affected 
her: But that it was the implacableneſs of her friends 
that had thrown her into deſpair, and given her a con- 
tempt for life.” I told him, That ſhe had been fo 
good, as to ſend me a letter to divert me from a viſit 
* my heart was ſet upon making her: A letter, on which 
© | built great hopes, becauſe ſhe aſſured me in it, that 
* ſhe was going to her father's; and that I might ſee her 
p — *when ſhe was received, if it were not my own 
fault. 

Col. Is it poſſible? And were you, Sir, thus earneſt? 
And did ſhe fend you ſuch a letter. 

Lord M. conhrmed both; and alſo, that in obedience 
to her deſires, and that intimation, I had come down with- 
out the ſatisfattion I had propoſed to myſelf in ſeeing her. 

It is very true, Colonel, ſaid 1: And I ſhould have 
told you This before: But your heat made me decline it; 
for, as I ſaid, it had an appearance of meanly capitulating 
with you. An abjeCtnets of heart, of which had I been 
capable, I ſhould have deſpiſed myſelf as much as I might 
have expected you would deſpiſe me. 

Lord M. propoſed to enter into the proof of all this: 
He faid. in his phraſeological way, That ene flory was 
good, till another was heard: That the Harlowe family 
and I, 'twas true, had behaved like ſo many Or ſons to one 
another; and that they had been very free with all our 
family beſides: That nevertheleſs, for the lady's ſake, 
more than for theirs, or even for mine (he could tell me) he 
would do greater things for me, than they could aſk, 
ſhe could be brought to have me : And that this he wanted 
to declare, and would ſooner have declared, if he could 
have brought us fooner to patience, and a good under- 

ſtanding. The 
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The Colonel made excuſes for his warmth, on the ſcore 
of his affection to his couſin. | 

My regard for her, made me readily admit them: And 
ſo a freſh bottle of Burgundy, and another of Champagne, 
being put upon the table, we fat down in good humour, 
after all this bluſtering, in order to enter cloſer into the 
particulars of the caſe : Which I undertook, at both their 
defires, to do. 

But theſe things muſt be the ſubject of another letter, 
which ſhall immediately follow this, if it do not accom- 

ny it. 
"Mean time 2 will obſerve, That a bad cauſe gives a 
man great diſadvantages; For I myſelf. think, that the 
interrogatories put to me with ſo much ſpirit by the Co- 
lonel, made me look curſedly mean; at the ſame time 
that it gave him a ſuperiority which I know not how to 
allow to the beſt man in Europe. So that, literally ſpeak- 
ing, as a good man would inter, gout is its own puniſher ; 
in that it makes the moſt lofty ſpirit look like the miſ- 
creant he is — A good man, I ſay : So, Jack, proleptically, 
add, Tha haſt no right to make the obſervation. 
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Tueſday Afternoon, Aug. 29. 

1 back in this part of our converſation to the day 

that I was obliged to come down to attend my Lord, 
in the dangerous illneſs which ſome feared would have 
been his laſt. | 

E told the Colonel What earneſt letters had written 
to a particular friend, to engage hun to prevail upon 
* the lady not to ſlip a day that had been propoſed for 
the private celebration of our nuptials; and of my Jet- 
* ters (a) written to herſelf on that ſubjeQ;* for TI had 
ſtept to my cloſct, and fetched down all the letters and 
draughts and copies of letters relating to this affair. 

I read to him * ſeveral paſſages in the copies of thoſe 
* letters, which, thou wilt remember, make not a little 
to my honour. And I told him, That I wiſhed I had 
| © kept 
.(a) See Vol. V. p. 347, 250, 352, 354. 
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© kept copies of thoſe to my friend on the ſame occaſion; 
by which he would have ſeen how much in earneſt I 
was in my profeſſions to her, altho' ſhe would not an- 
« ſwer one of them.“ And thou mayſt remember, that 
one of thoſe four letters accounted to herſelf, why I was 
deſirous ſhe ſhould remain where I had left her (a). 
then proceeded to give him an account! of the viſit 
made by Lady Sarah and Lady Betty to Lord M. and 
me, in order to induce me to do. her juſtice. Of my 
readineſs to comply with their defires; and of their 
high opinion of her merit. Of the viſit made to Miſs 
Howe by my couſins Montague, in the name of us all, 
to ingage her intereſt with her friend in my behalf, 
Of my converſation with Miſs Howe, at a private aſ- 
ſemblee, to whom I gave the ſame aſſurances, and be- 
ſought her intereſt with her friend. 

I then read the copy of the letter, (tho' ſo much to 
my diſadvantage) which was written to her by Miſs 
Charlatta Montague, Aug. 1. (3) intreating her alliance 
in the names of all our family. 

This made him ready to think, that his fair couſin 
carried her reſentment againſt me too far. He did not 
imagine, he faid, that either myſelf or our family had 
been ſo much in earneſt. 

So thou ſeeſt, Belford, that it is but gloſſing over one 
part of a ſtory, and omitting another, that will make a 
bad cauſe a good one at any time. What an admirable 
Lawyer ſhould 1 have made! And what a poor hand 
would this charming creature, with all her innocence, 
have made of it in a court of juſtice againſt a man who 

had ſo much to /, and to fhew for himſelf. 
I then hinted at the generous annual tender which 
Lord M. and his ſiſters made to his fair couſin, in appre- 
henſion that ſhe might ſuffer by her friends implacable- 
neſs. 

And this alſo the Colonel highly applauded, and was 
pleaſed to lament the unhappy miſunderſtanding between 
the two families, which had made the Harlowes lets 
ſond of an alliance with a family of ſo much honour as 
this inſtance ſhewed ours to be. 


"= // 
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I then told him, That having, by my friend, [mean- 
ing thee] * who was admitted into her preſence, (and who 
had always been an admirer of her virtues, and had given 
me ſuch advice from time to time in relation to her as 
] wiſhed I had followed) been aſſured, that a viſit from 
me would be very diſagreeable to her, I once more re- 
' ſolved to try what a letter wonld do; and that ac- 
© cordingly, on the 7th of Auguſt, I wrote her one. 

This, Colonel, is the copy of it. I was then out of 
© humour with my Lord M. and the Ladies of my family. 
© You will therefore read it to yourſelf Ca). | 

This letter gave him high ſatisfaction. You write here, 
Mr. Lovelace, from your heart. Tis a letter ſull of pe- 
nitence and acknowlegement. Your requeſt is reaſonable, 
— To be forgiven only as you ſhall appeat to deſerve it 
after a time of probation, which you leave to her to fix, 
Pray, Sir, did ſhe return an anſwer to this letter? 

She did, but with reluctance, I own, and not till J had 
declared, by my friend, that if 1 could not procure one, 
I would go up to town, and throw myſelf at her feet. 

I wiſh 1 might be permitted to ſee it, Sir, or to hear 
ſuch parts of it read, as you ſhall think proper. 

Turning over my papers. Here it is. Sir (5). I will 
make no ſcruple to put it into your hands. 

This is very obliging, Mr. Lovelace. 

He read it. My charming couſin! — How ftrong her 
reſentments!—Yet how charitable her wiſhes! Good God! 
that ſuch an excellent creature! But, Mr. Lovelace, it 
is to your regret, as much as to mine, I doubt not. — 

Interrupting him, I fwore that it was. 

So it ought, ſaid he. Nor do I wonder that it ſhould 
be ſo. I ſhall tell you by and by, proceeded he, how 
much ſhe ſuffers with her friends, by falſe and villanous 
reports. But, Sir, will you permit me to take with me 
theſe two letters? I ſhall make uſe of them to the ad- 
vantage to you both. | 

I told him, I would oblige him with all my heart. 
And this he took very kindly, as he had reaſon, and put 
them in his pocket-book, promiſing to return them in a 
tew days. 

| then told him, That upon this refuſal, I took upon 

| + myſelf 

(a) See Vol, VI. p. 346. (>) See Vol, VI. p. 386. 
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myſelf to go to town, in hopes to move her in my fa- 
vour; and that, tho' I went without giving her notice 
of my intention, yet had ſhe got ſome notion of my 
coming, and ſo contrived to be out of the way: And at 
laſt, when ſhe found I was fully determined at all events 
to ſee her, before I went abroad,“ [which I ſhall do, 
ſaid I, if I cannot prevail upon her} © ſhe ſent me the let- 
ter I have already mentioned to you, defiring me to 
ſuſpend my purpoſed viſit: And that for a reaſon which 
amazes and confounds ime, becauſe I don't find there is 
any thing in it: And yet I never knew her once diſpenſe 
with her word; for ſhe always made it a maxim, that 
it was not lawful to do evil, that good might come of it: 
And yet in this letter, for no reaſon in the world but 
to avoid ſeeing me, (to gratiſy a humour only) has ſhe 
ſent me out of town, depending upon the aſſurance ſhe 
had given me. 

Col. This is indeed ſurprifing. But I cannot believe 
that my couſin, for ſuch an end only, or indeed for any 
end, according to the character I hear of her, ſhould 
ſtoop to make uſe of ſuch an artifice. 

Lowel. This, Colonel, is the thing that aftoniſhes me; 
and yet, fee here! — This is the letter ſhe wrote me; — 
Nay, Sir, 'tis her own hand. | 

Col. I ſee it; aud a charming hand it is. 

Lowel. You obſerve, Colonel, that all her hopes of re- 
conciliation with her parents are from you. You are her 
guy bleſſed friend! She always talked of you with de- 
ght. 

Col. Would to heaven I had come to England before 
ſhe left Harlowe-Place. Nothing of this had then hap- 
pened. Not a man of thoſe whom I had heard that her 
friends propoſed for her, ſhould have had her. Nor you. 
Mr. Lovelace, unleſs J had found you to be the man e- 
very one who ſees you, muſt with you to be: And if 
you had been that man, no one living ſhould J have pre- 
terred to you for ſuch an excellence. 

My lord and 1 both joined in the wiſh: And *faich, I 
wiſhed it moſt cordially. 


— 0 a 6 - © 0 


The Colonel read the letter twice over, and then re- 
turned it to me. Tis all a myſtery, faid he: I can make 
nothing 
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mthing of it. For, alas! her friends are as averſe to a 
reconciliation as ever, 

Lord M. I could not have thought it. But don't you 
think there is ſomething very favourable to my nephew 
in this letter? --- Something that looks as if the lady 
would comply at lait? 

Col. Let me die if | know what to make of it. This 
letter is very different from her preceding one! — You 
returned an anſwer to it, Mr. Lovelace? 

Lowvel. An anſwer, Colonel! No doubt of it. And an 
anſwer full of tranſport. I told her, 1 would directly ſet 
out for Lord M's, in obedience to her will. I told her, 
that I would conſent to any thing ſhe ſhould command, 
* 1n order to promote this happy reconciliation. I told 
* her, that it ſhould be my hourly itudy, to the end of 
my liſe, to deſerve a goodnets fo tranſcendent.” But I 
cannot forbear ſaying, that I am not a little ſhocked and 
ſurpriſed, if nothing more he meant by it than to get me 
into the country without ſeeing her. 

Cal. That can't be the thing, depend upon it, Sir. 
There muſt be more in it than 'l hat. For were that all, 
the muſt think you would foon be undeceived, and that 
ou would then moſt probably reſume your intention — 
Enleſs, indeed, ſhe depended upon ſeeing me in the in- 
terim, as ſhe knew I was arrived. But J own, I know 
not what to make of it. Only that the does me a great 
deal of honour, if it be me that ſhe calls her bleſſed friend, 
whom ſhe alauays loved and honoured. Indeed, I ever 
loved her: And if I die unmarried and without children, 
all be as kind to her, as her grandfather was: And the 
rather, as I fear that there is too much of envy and ſelt- 
love in the reſentments her brother and ſiſter endeavour 
to keep up in the father and mother againſt her. But ! 


thall know better how to judge of This, when my couſin 


James comes from Edinburgh; and he is every hour ex- 
pected. 


But let me aſk you, Mr. Lovelace, What is the name 
of your friend, who is admitted ſo eaſily into my couſin's 
preſence? Is it not Belford, pray ? 


Level. It is, Sir; a man of honour, and a great ad- 
mirer of your fair couſin. 


Was I right, as to the , Jack? The /aft I have 
| ſuch 
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ſuch ſtrong proof of, that it makes me queſtion the r, 
ſince ſhe would not have been out of the way of my in- 
tended viſit but for thee. 

Col. Are you ſure, Sir, that Mr. Belford is a man of 
honour? 

Lovel. J can ſwear for him, Colonel, What makes 
you put this queſtion? 

Col, Only this: That an officious pragmatical novice 
has been ſent up to inquire into my couſin's life and con- 
verſation: And would you believe it! the frequent viſits 
of this gentleman have been interpreted baſely to her diſ- 
reputation? — Read that letter, Mir. Lovelace, and you 
will be ſhocked at every part of it. 

This curſed letter, no doubt, is from the young Levite, 
whom thou, Jack, deſcribeſt, as making inquiry of Mrs. 
Smith about Miſs Harlowe's charaQter and viſiters (a). 

1 believe I was a quarter of an hour in reading it: For 
I made it, tho* not a ſhort one, ſix times as long as it is, 
by the additions of oaths and curſes to every pedantic 
line. Lord M. too helped to lengthen it, by the like 
execrations. And thou, Jack, wilt have as much reaſon 
to curſe it, as we. 74 

You cannot but ſee, ſaid the Colonel, when I had done 
reading it, that this fellow has been officious in his male- 
volence: for what he ſays is mere hereſay, and that hear- 
ſay conjectural ſcandal without fact, or the appearance of 
fact, to ſupport it; ſo that an unprejudiced eye, upon the 
face of the letter, would condemn the writer of it, as! 
did, and acquit my couſin. But yet, ſuch is the ſpirit by 
which the reſt of my relations are governed, that they run 
away with the belief of the work it inſinuates, and the 
dear creature has had ſhocking letters upon it; the pe- 
dant's hints are taken; and a voyage to one of the colo- 
nies has been propoſed to her, as the only way to avoid 
Mr. Belford and you. I have not ſeen theſe letters in- 
deed; but they took a pride in repeating ſome of their 
contents, which muſt have cut the poor ſoul to the 
heart; and theſe, joined to her former ſufferings ——— 
What have you not, Mr. Lovelace, to anſwer for? 

Lvel. Who the devil could have expected ſuch conſe- 
quences as theſe? Who could have believed thye cons 

5 e 


(a) Vol. VI. p. 353. 
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be parents ſo implacable? Brother and ſiſter ſo envious ? 
And, give me leave to ſay, a lady ſo immoveably fixed 
againſt the only means that could be taken to put all right 
with every body? — And what now can be done? 

Lord M. I have great hopes, that Col. Morden may 
yet prevail upon his couſin. And by her laſt letter, it 
runs in my mind, that ſhe has ſome thoughts of La Mor 
all that's paſt. Do you think, Colonel, if there ſhould 
rot be ſuch a thing as a reconciliation going forward at 
preſent, that her letter may not imply, that if we could 
bring ſuch a thing to bear with her friends, ſhe would be 
reconciled to Mr. Lovelace ? | 

Col. Such an artifice would better become the Italian 
ſubtlety than the Engliſh ſimplicity. Your Lordſhip. has 
been in Italy, I preſume ? 

Lwwel. My Lord has read Boccacio, perhaps, and that's 
az well, as to the hint he gives, which may be borrowed 
from one of that author's . But Miſs Clariſſa Har- 
lowe is above all artifice. She muſt have ſome meaning 
| cannot fathom. | 

Col. Well, my Lord, I can only ſay, That I will make 
ſome uſe of the letters Mr. Lovelace has obliged me with: 
And after I have had ſome talk with my couſin James, 
who is hourly expected; and when I have diſpatched 
two or three affairs that preſs upon me; I will pay my 
teſpects to my dear couſin ; and ſhall then be able to form 
a better judgment of things. Mean time I will write to 
her; for I have ſent to inquire about her, and find ſhe 
wants conſolation. 

Lovel. If you favour me, Colonel, with the damned 
letter of that fellow Brand, for a day or two, you will 
oblige me. 

Col. Iwill. But remember, the man is a parſon, Mr. 
Lovelace; an innocent one too, they ſay. Elſe I had 
been at him before now. And theſe college novices, wha 
think they know every thing in their cloyſters, and that 
all learning lies in books, make diſmal figures when they 
come into the world among men and women. 

Lord M. Brand! Brand! It ſhould have been Fire- 
brand, 1 think in my conſcience! 

Thus ended this doughty conference. 
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I cannot ſay, Jack, but I am greatly taken with Col, 
Morden. He is brave and generous, and knows the 
world ; and then his contempt of the parſons 1s a certain 
ſign that he is one of Us. 

We parted with great civility; Lord M. (not a little 
pleaſed that we did, and as greatly taken with the Colo- 
nel) repeated his wiſh, after the Colonel was gone, that 
he had arrived in time to fave the lady; if that would 
have done it. 

I wiſh ſo too. For by my ſoul, Jack, I am every day 
more and more uneaſy about her. But I hope ſhe is not 
ſo ill as I am told ſhe is. 

I incloſe this Fire- brand's letter, as my Lord calls him. 
I reckon it will rouze all thy phlegm into vengeance. 

I know not what to adviſe as to ſhewing it to the lady. 
Yet, perhaps, the will be able to. reap more ſatisfaction 
than concern from it, knowing her own innocence ; in 
that it will give her to hope, that her friends treatment of 
her, is owing as much to miſrepreſentation, as to their 
own natural implacableneſs. Such a mind as hers, I 
know, would be glad to find out the ſhadow of a reaſon 
for the ſhocking letters the Colonel ſays they have ſent 
her, and for their propoſal to her, of going to ſome one 
of the colonies. (Confound them all — But if I begin to 
curſe, I ſhall never have done.) Then it may put her 
upon ſuch adefence, as ſhe might be glad of an opportu- 
nity to make, and to ſhame them for their monſtrous cre- 
dulity. - But this I leave to thy own fat-headed prudence. 
Only it vexes me to the heart, that even ſcandal and ca- 
lumny thould dare to ſurmiſe the bare poſſibility of any 
man's ſharing the favours of a lady, whom now methinks 
I could worſhip with a veneration due only to a divinity. 

Charlotte and her ſiſter could not help weeping at the 
baſe aſperſions: When, when, ſaid Patty, lifting up her 
hands, will this ſweet lady's ſufferings be at an end? — 
Oh couſin Lovelace! — 

And thus am I blamed for every one's faults! - When 
her brutal father curſes her, it is I. I upbraid her with her 
ſevere mother. Her ſtupid uncle's implacableneſs is all 
mine. Her brother's virulence, and her ſiſter's ſpite and 
envy, are intirely owing to me. This raſcal Brand's letter 


is of my writing - O Jack, what a wretch is thy Lovelace! 
- - 2 . 


Fe Sw mo... 
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ReTvRNED without a letter! — This damned fellow 
Will is returned without a letter ! Yet the Raſcal tells me 
that he hears you have been writing to me theſe two days ! 
Plague confound thee, who muſt know my impatience, 
and the reaſon for it. 

To ſend a man and horſe on purpoſe; as I did! My 
imagination chained to the belly of the beaſt, in order to 
keep pace with him! Now he is got to this place; Now 
to that; Now to thee. 

Now (a letter given him) whip and ſpur upon the re- 
turn. This town juſt entered, not ſtaying to bait: That 
village paſſed by: Leaves the wind behind him; in a 
foaming ſweat man and horſe. 

And in this way did he aQtually enter Lord M.'s court- 

ard, 

The reverberating pavement brought me down — The 
letter, Will! The letter, dog! —The letter, Sirrah ! 

No letter, Sir! — Then wildly ſtaring round me, fiſts 
clenched, and grinning like a maniac, Confound thee 
for a dog, and him that ſent thee without one! — This mo- 
ment out of my fight, or I' ſcatter thy ſtupid brains thro” 
the air; ſnatching from his holſters a piſtol, while the raſ- 
cal threw himſelf from the foaming beaſt, and ran to a- 
void the fate, which I wiſhed with all my ſoul thou hadft 
been within the reach of me, to have met with. 

But, to be as meek as a lamb to one who has me at his 
mercy, and can wring and torture my ſoul as he pleaſes, 
What canſt thou mean to ſend back my varlet without a 
letter? —I will ſend away by day-dawn another fellow 
upon another beaſt for what thou haſt written; and 1 


charge thee on thy allegiance, that thou diſpatch him nor 
back empty handed. 


LETTER A. 
Mr. BRAND, To JohN HARLOWE, E/q; 
( incloſed in the preceding.) 


Worthy Sir, my very good Friend and Patron, 


1 in town yeſterday, after a tolerably pleaſant 
journey (conſidering _ hot weather and duſty roads.) 


2 I put 
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I put up at the Bull and Gate in Holborn, and haſtened to 
Covent-garden. I ſoon found the houſe where the un— 
happy lady lodges. And, in the back-ſhop, had a good 
deal of diſcourſe (a) with Mrs. Smith, {her landlady) 
whom | found to be fo highly prepoſſeſſed in her favour, 
that I ſaw it would not anſwer your deſires to take my in- 
formations altogether from her, and being obliged to at- 
tend my patron; who, to my forrow, 


(Miſerum eft aliena vivere quadra.) 


I find wants much waiting upon, and is another ſort of 
man than he was at college: For, Sir, (inter not) honours 
change manners. For the aforeſaid cauſes I thought it 
would beſt anſwer all the ends of the commiſſion you ho- 
noured me with, to engage in the deſired ſcrutiny, the 
wife of a particular friend, who lives almoſt over againf 
the houſe where ſhe lodges, and who is a gentlewoman of 
character and ſobriety, a mother of children, and one who 
Rnows the world well. 

To her I applied myſelf, therefore, and gave her a fhort 
hiſtory of the caſe, and deſired ſhe would very particularly 
enquire into the condud of the unhappy young lady; her 
preſent way of life and ſubfiflence ; her wvifuters, her employ- 
ments, and ſuch- like; for theſe, Sir, you know, are the 
things whereof you wiſhed to be informed. 

Accordingly, Sir, I waited upon the gentlewoman afore- 
faid, this day; and, to my very great trouble (becauſe ! 
know it will be to yours, and likewiſe to all your worthy 
family's) I muſt ſay, that I do find things look a little more 
darkly. than 1 hoped they would. For, alas! Sir, the 
gentle woman's report turns not out ſo favourable for Miſss 
reputation, as I wiſhed, as you wiſhed, and as every one of 
her friends wiſhed. But fo it is throughout the world, 
that one falſe ep generally brings on another ; and perad- 
venture a worſe, and a ftill worſe ; till the poor /imed ſoul, 
(a very fit epithet of the divine Quarles's !) is quite entan- 
gled, and, (without infinite mercy) loſt for ever. 

It ſeems, Sir, ſhe is, notwithſtanding, in a very ill fate 
of health. In this, both gentle women (that is to ſay, Mrs. 
Smith her landlady, and my friend's wite) agree. Yet ſhe 


goes often out in a chair, to prayers, (as it is ſaid.) But 
| wy 


(a) Vol. VI. p. 353. 
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my friend's wife tells me, that nothing is more common 
in London, than that the frequenting of the church at 
morning prayers, is made the pretence and cover for pri- 
wvate "hs fa What a ſad thing is this! that what 
was deſigned for wholeſome nouriſhment to the poor ſoul, 
ſhould be turned into rank poiſon ! But as Mr. Daniel de 
Foe, an ingenious man, tho' a diſſenter, obſerves (But 
indeed it is an old proverb; only I think he was the firſt 
that put it into verſe) 


God never had a houſe of pray'r, 
But Satan had a chapel there. 


Yet, to do the lady juſtice, no-body comes home with 
her: Nor indeed can they, becauſe ſhe goes forward and 
backward in a ſedan or chair (as they call it.) But then 
there is a gentleman of no good character (an intimado of 
Mr. Lovelace's) who is a conftant viſiter of her, and of 
the people of the houſe, whom he regales and treats, and 
has (of conſequence) their high good words. 

| have hereupon taken the trouble (for I love to be 
exad in any commiſſion I undertake) to inquire particularly 
about this gentleman, as he is called (albeit I hold no 
man ſo but by his actions: For, as Juvenal ſays, 

Vos ilitas ſola eft, atque unica virtus) 
And this I did before I would fit down to write to you. 

His name is Belford. He has a paternal eſtate of up- 
wards of 1000 * by the year; and is now in mourn- 
ing for an uncle who left him very conſiderably beſides. 
He bears a very profligate character as to women (for I 

nquired particularly about That,) and is Mr. Lovelace's 


more eſpecial privado, with whom he holds a regular cor- 


reſpandence; and has been often ſeen with Miſs (tete a 
tete) at the window: In no bad way, indeed : But my 
friend's wife is of opinion, that all is not as i: fhould be. 
And, indeed, it is mighty ſtrange to me, if Miſs be ſo 
notable a penitent (as is repreſented) and if the have ſuch 
an averſion to Mr. Lovelace, that ſhe will admit his pri- 
vado into her retirements, and ſee no other company. 

I underſtand, from Mrs. Smith, that Mr. Hickman was 
to ſee her ſome time ago, from Miſs Howe; and I am 
told, by another hand (You ſee, Sir, how diligent I have 
deen to execute the commiſſions you had given me) _ he 
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had no extraordinary opinion of this Belford, at firſt ; tho 
they were ſeen together one morning by the oppoſite neigh- 
bour, at breakfaft with Miſs : And another time this Bel- 
ford was obſerved to watch Mr. Hickman's coming from 
her; ſo that, as it ſhould ſeem, he was mighty zealous to 
ingratiate himſelf with Mr. Hickman ; no doubt to en- 
gage him to make a favourable report to Miſs Howe of the 
entimacy he was admitted into by her unhappy friend; 
who, (as ſbe is weryill) may mean no harm in allowing his 
viſits (for he, it ſeems, brought to her, or recommended, 
at leaſt, the doctor and apothecary that attend her) 
But I think, upon the _ it looketh not well. 

I am ſorry, Sir, I cannot give you a better account of 
the young lady's prudence. But, what ſhall we ſay? 


Uwvague conſpeda livorum ducit ab uvd, 


as Juvenal obſerves. | 

One thing I am afraid of ; which is, That Miſs may 
be under neceſſities, and that this Belford (who, as Mrs. 
Smith owns, has offered ber money, which the, at the time, 
refuſed) may find an opportunity to tale adventage of thoſe 
neceſſities: And it is well obſerved by the poet, that 


Aar formoſam poteris ſervare puellam- 
Nunc prece, nunc hure forma petita ruit. 


And this Belfard (who is a bold man, and has, as they 
ſay, the /aok of one) 1nay make good that of Horace (with 
whoſe writings you are ſo well acquainted ; nobody better) 


Audax omnia perpeti, 
Gens humana ruit per velitum nefas. 


Forgive me, Sir, for what I am going to write: But if 
von could prevail upon the relt of your family, to join 
in the ſcheme with you and her wirtugus ffter, Miſs Ara- 
bella, and the archdeacon, aud I, once talked of, (which 
is to perſuade the unhappy young lady to go, in ſome 
creditable manner, to ſome one of the foreign colonies) 
it might ſave not only her 9wn credit and reputation, but the 
reputation and credit of all her family, and à great deal ot 
wexation moreover. For it is my humble opipion, that 
you will, hardly any of you, enjoy yourſelyes while this 
(once innocent) young lady is in the way of being fo fre- 
quently heard of by you: And this would put her 7 

the 


th 
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the way both of this Belford and of that Lowelace, and it 

might, peradventure, prevent as much evi as ſcandal. 
ou will forgive me, Sir, for this my p/ainneſs. Ovid 

pleads for me, 

Adulator nullus amicus erit. 


And I have no view but that of approving myſelf a zea- 
lus well-wiſher to all your worthy family (whereto I owe 
a great number of obligations) and very particularly, Sir, 


Your obliged and humble Servant, 
Wedn. Aug. . ELIAS Bravn. 


P. S. I ſhall give you further hints when I come down (which will 
be in a few days ;) and who my informants were; but by rheje 
you will ſee, that I have been very aſſiduous (for the time) in 
the taſk you ſet me upon. 

The length of my letter you will excuſe; for I need net tell you, 
Sir, what narrative, complex, and converſation letters, (ſuch a 
one as mine) require. Every one to his talent. Letter writing i- 
mine, I will be bold to ſay; and that my c:rreſpendence was much 
coveted at the Univerſity, on that account. But this I ſhould 

| not have taken upon me to mention; only in defence of the /ength 
| of my letter; for nobody writes ſhorter, or pithier, when the ſub- 
ject is upon common forms only — but in apologizing for my pre- 
lixity, lam adding to the fault, (if it were one, which, however, 
I cannot think it to be, the ſubje# conſidered: But this | have 
ſaid before in other words:) So, Sir, if you will excuſe my p:/t- 
ſcript, I am ſure you will not find fault with my letter. 
ö I think I have nothing to add until I have the honour of attending 
| you in perſon; but that I am, as above, &c. &c. &c, E. B. 


ERF TEU -AXVTL.-- 
Mr. BELTORD, To ROBERT LOVELACE, E/; 


ä Wedneſday night, Aug. 30. 
I. was lucky enough that our two fervants met at Han- 

nah's (a), which gave me ſo good an opportunity of 
exchanging their letters time enough for each to return 
to his maſter early in the day. 

Thou doſt well to brag of thy capacity for managing 
ſervants, and to ſet up for correcting our poets in their 
characters of this claſs of people (5), when, like a mad- 
man, thou canſt beat their teeth out, and attempt to 
ſhoot them thro the head, for not bringing to thee what 
they had no power to obtain. 5 

ou 


(4) The windmill, near Slough. (5) See Letter V. of this Vol. p. 23. 
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You well obſerve (a) that you would have made a 
thorough pac'd Lawyer. The whole of the converfation- 
piece between you and the Colonel, affords a convincing 

roof, that there is a black and white fide to every cauſe : 
But what muſt the conſcience of a partial whitener of his 
own cauſe, or blackener of another's, tell him, while he 
is throwing duſt in the eyes of his judges, and all the time 
knows his own guilt ? 

The Colonel, I ſee, is far from being a faultleſs man: 
But while he ſought not to carry his point by breach of 
faith, he has an excuſe which thou haſt not. But with 
reſpect to him, and to us all, I can now, with deteſtation 
of ſome of my own actions, ſee, that the taking advan- 
tage of another perſon's good opinion of us, to injure 
(perhaps to ruin) that other, is the moſt ungenerous 
wickedneſs that can be committed. 

Man acting thus by man, we ſhould not be at a loſs to 
give ſuch actions a name: But is it not doubly and trebly 
aggravated, when ſuch advantage is taken of an inexpe- 
rienced and innocent young creature, whom we pretend 
to love above all the women in the world; and when we 
ſeal our pretences by the moſt ſolemn vows and proteſta- 
tions of inviolable honour, that we can invent ? 

I ſee that this gentleman is the beſt match thou ever 
couldſt have had upon all accounts: His ſpirit ſuch an- 
other impetuous one as thy own; ſoon taking fire: vin- 
dictive; and only differing in This, that the cauſe he en- 
ages in is a juſt one. But commend me to honeſt brutal 

ow bray, who, before he knew the cauſe, offers his ſword 
in thy behalf againſt a man who had taken the injured 
ſide, and whom he had never ſeen before. 

As ſoon as I had run thro' your letters, and that incen- 
diary Brand's (by the latter of which I faw to what cauſe 
a great deal of this laſt implacableneſs of the Harlowe fa- 
mily is owing) I took coach to Smith's, altho' I had been 
come from thence but about an hour, and had taken 
leave of the lady for the night. | 

I ſent down for Mrs. Lovick, and defired her, in the 
firſt place, to acquaint the lady (who was buſied in her 
cloſet) that I had letters from Berks: In which I was in- 
formed that the interview between Col, Morden and Mr. 

Lovelace 

(a) See p. 102, 
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Lovelace had ended without ill conſequences, that the 
Colonel intended to write to her very ſoon, and was in- 
tereſting himſelf mean while in her favour, with her re- 
lations; that I hoped, that this agreeable news would be 
a means of giving her good reſt ; and I would wait upon 
her in the moraing, by the time ſhe ſhould return from 
prayers, with all the particulars. 

She ſent me word, that ſhe ſhould be glad to ſee me in 
the morning; and was highly obliged to me for the good 
news I had ſent her up. 

then, in the back-ſhop, read to Mrs. Lovick and to 
Mrs. Smith, Brand's letter, and aſked them, if they could 
gueſs at the man's informant? They were not at a loſs, 
Mrs. Smith having ſeen the ſame fellow, Brand who had 
talked with her, as] mentioned in a former (a), come out 
of a milliner's ſhop over-againſt them; which williner, ſhe 
faid, had alio been lately very inquiſitive about the lady. 

I wanted no further hint; but bidding them take no 
notice to the lady of what I had read, I ſhot over the way, 
and aſking for the miſtreſs of the houſe, ſhe came to me. 

Retiring with her, at her invitation, into her parlour, 
I defired to know, if ſhe was acquainted with a young 
country clergyman of the name of Brand. She heſitat- 
ingly, ſeeing me in ſome emotion, owned, that ſhe had 
ſome ſmall knowledge of the gentleman. Juft then came 
in her huſband, who is, it ſeems, a petty officer in the 
exciſe, and not an ill-behaved man, who owned a fuller 
knowledge of him. 

I have the copy of a letter, ſaid I, from this Brand, in 
which he has taken great liberties with my charaQter, and 


with that of the moſt unblameable lady in the world, 


which he grounds upon informations that you, Madam, 
have given him. And then I read to them ſeveral paſ- 
ſages in his letter, and aſked, What foundation ſhe had 
for giving that fellow ſuch impreſſions of either of us? 
They knew not what to anſwer: But, at laſt, ſaid, 
that he had told them how wickedly the young lady had 
run away from her parents: What worthy and rich peo- 
ple they were: In what favour he ſtood with them; and 
that they had employed him to inquire after her behavi- 

our, viſiters, &c. | 
They 


(a) Vol. VI. p. 353. 
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They ſaid, That indeed they knew very little of the 
young lady; but that [Curſe upon their cenforiouſneſs!] 
it was but too natural to think, that where a lady had 
given way to a deluſion, and taken ſo wrong a ſtep, the 
would not ſtop there: That the moſt ſacred places and 
things were but too often made a cloak for bad actions. 
That Mr. Brand had been informed (perhaps by ſome 
enemy of mine) that I was a man of very free principles, 
and an intimado, as he calls it, of the man who had ruin- 
ed her. And in that their couſin Barker, a mantua-ma- 
ker, who lodged up one pair of ſtairs, (and who, at their 
deſire, came down, and confirmed what they ſaid) had of- 
ten from her window, ſeen me with a lady in her cham- 
ber, talking very earneſtly together: And that Mr. Brand 
being unable to account for her admitting my viſits, and 
knowing I was but a new acquaintance of hers, and an 
old one of Mr. Lovelace's, thought himſelf obliged to lay 
theſe matters before her friends. 

'This was the ſum and ſubſtance of their tale. O how 
I curſed the cenſoriouſneſs of this plaguy triumvirate! A 
parſon, a milliner, and a mantua maker! The two latter, 
not more by bu/ineſ5 led to adorn the perſon, than gene- 
rally by ſcandal to deſtroy the reputations of thoſe they 
have a mind to exerciſe their talents upon! 

The two women took great pains to perſuade me, that 
they were people of conſcience: — Of conſequence, I told 
them, too much addicted, I doubted, to cenſure other 
people who pretended not to their ſtrictneſs; for that ! 
had ever found cenſoriouſneſs, narrowneſs, and uncha- 
ritablenefs to prevail too much with thoſe who affected 
to be thought more pious than their neighbours. 

That was not them, they ſaid; and that they had ſince 
inquired into the lady's character and manner of lite, and 
were very much concerned to think any thing they had 
ſaid ſhould be made uſe of againſt her: And as they heard 
from Mrs. Smith, that ſhe was not likely to live long, 
they ſhould be ſorry ſhe ſhould go out of the world a ſuf- 
ferer by their means, or with an ill opinion of them, tho 
ſtrangers to her. The huſband offered to write, if I pleaſ- 
ed, to Mr. Brand, in vindication of the lady ; and the two 
woinen faid, they ſhould be glad to wait upon her in per- 
ſon, to beg her pardon for any thing ſhe had reaſon = 

take 
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take amiſs from them ; becauſe they were now convinced 
that there was not ſuch another young lady in the world. 
told them, That the leaſt ſaid of the affair to the lady 
in her preſent circumſtances, was beſt. That ſhe was 
fond we taking all occaſions, to find excuſes for her rela- 
tions on their implacableneſs to her; That therefore I 
ſhould take ſome notice to her of the uncharitable and 
weak ſurmizes which gave birth to ſo vile a ſcandal. But 
that I would have him, Mr. Walton, (for that is the huſ- 
band's name) write to his acquaintance Brand, as toon as 
poſſible, as he had offered. — And fo I left them. 


LET TER XXVII. 
Mr. BeL.rorD, To RoperT Lovelace, Ey; 


Thurſday, 11 Clock, Aug. 31. 

AM juſt come from the lady, whom ] left chearful 

and Serene. 

She thanked me for my communication of the preced- 
ing night. I read to her ſuch parts of your letters, as I 
coul read to her; and I thought it was a good teſt to 
diſtinguiſh the froth and whipt-ſyllabub in them from the 
cream, in what one could and could net read to a woman 
of ſo fine a mind ; fince four parts out of fix of thy letters, 
which I thought entertaining as I read them to myſelf, 
appeared to me, when I would have read them to her, 
moſt abominable ſtuff, and gave me a very contemptible 
idea of thy talents, and of my own judgment. 

She was far from rejoicing, as I had done, at the diſ- 
appointment her letter gave you when explained. 

She ſaid, ſhe meant only an innocent allegory that might 
carry inſtruction and warning to you, when the meaning 
was taken, as well as anſwer her own hopes for the time. It 
was run off in a hurry. She was afraid, it was not quite 
tight in her. But hoped the end would excuſe, if it could 
not juſtify, the means. And then ſhe again expreſſed a good 
deal of apprehenſion, leſt you ſhould ſtill take it into 
your head to moleſt her, when her time, ſhe ſays, is ſo 
hort, that ſhe wants every moment of it; repeating what 
he had once ſaid before, That when ſhe wrote, the was 
lo ill, that ſhe believed, ſhe ſhould not have lived till _ 
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If ſhe had thought ſhe ſhould, ſhe muſt have thought of 


an expedient that would have better anſwered her intenti- 
ons; hinting at a removal out of the knowledge of us both. 

But ſhe was much pleaſed that the conference between 
you and Colonel Morden ended fo amicably, after two or 
three ſuch violent ſallies, as I acquainted her you had had 
between you; and ſaid, ſhe muſt abſolutely depend upon 
the promiſe I had given her to uſe my utmoſt endeavours 
to prevent further miſchief on her account. 

She was — with the juſtice you did her character 
to her couſin. 

She was glad to hear, that he had ſo kind an opinion 
of her, and that he would write to her. 

1 was under an unneceſſaty concern, how to break to 
her, that J had the copy of Brand's vile letter: Unneceſ- 

ſary, I ſay; for ſhe took it juſt as you thought ſhe would, 
as an excule ſhe wiſhed to hoes for the implacableneſs of 
her friends; and begg'd I would let her read it herſelf; 
for, ſaid ſhe, the contents cannot diſturb me, be they 
what they will. 

I gave it her, and ſhe read it to herſelf, a tear now-and- 
then ready to ſtart, and a figh ſometimes interpoſing. 

She gave me back the letter with great and ſurpriſing 
3 conſidering the ſubject. 

There was a time, ſaid ſhe, and that not long ſince, 
when ſuch a letter as this would have greatly pained me. 
But I hope, I have now got above all theſe things; for ! 
can refer to your kind offices, and Miſs Howe's, the 
juſtice that will be done to my memory among my friends. 
There is a good and a bad light in which every thing that 
befals us, may be taken. If the human mind will buſy 
itſelf to make the worſt of every difagreeable occurrence, 
it will never want woe. "This letter, affecting as the ſub- 
ject of it is to my reputation, gives me more pleaſure than 
pain, becauſe I can gather from it, that had not my 
friends been prepoſſeſſed or miſinformed, by raſh and off- 
cious perſons, who are always at hand to flatter or ſooth 
the paſſions of the affluent, they could not have been ſo 
immoveably determined againſt me. But now, they are 
ſufficiently cleared from every imputation of unforgive- 


nels; for, while I appeared to them in the character of . 
vile 
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vile hypocrite, pretending to true penitence, yet giving 
up myſelf to profligate courſes, how could I expect ei- 
ther their pardon or bleſling ? . 

But, Madam, ſaid I, yon'll ſee by the date of this let- 
ter, Auguſt 9, that their ſeverity, previous to that, can- 
not be excuſed by it. 

It imports me much, replied ſhe, on account of my pre- 
ſent wiſhes, as to the office you are ſo kind to undertake, 
that you ſhould not think harſhly of my friends. I muſt 
own to you, that I have been apt ſometimes myſelf to think 
them not only ſevere, but cruel. Suffering minds will be 
partial to their own cauſe and merits. Knowing their 
own hearts, if ſincere, they are apt to murmur when 
harſhly treated: But if they are not believed to be inno- 
cent by perſons, who have a right to decide upon their 
conduct according to their own judgments, how can it be 
helped? Beſides, Sir, how do you know, that there are 
not about my friends as well-meaning miſrepreſenters as 
Mr. Brand really feems to be? But be this as it will, there 
is no doubt that there are and have been multitudes of 
perſons, as innocent as myſelf, who have ſuffered upon 
ſurmiſes as little probable as thoſe on which Mr. Brand 
founds his judgment. Your intimacy, Sir, with Mr. 
Lovelace, and (may I fay?) a character which, it ſeems, 
vou have been leſs ſollicitous formerly about juſtifying, 
than perhaps you will be for the future; and your fre- 
quent viſits to me, may well be thought to be queſtion» 
able circumſtances in my conduct. 

I could only admire her in ſilence. 

But you ſee, Sir, proceeded ſhe, how neceſſary it is for 
young people of our ſex, to be careful of our company: 
And how much, at the ſame time, it behoves young gen- 
tlemen to be chary of their own reputation, were it only 
for the ſake of ſuch of ours, as they may mean honour- 
ably by; and who otherwiſe may ſuffer in their good 
names for being ſeen in their company. 

As to Mr. Brand, continued ſhe, he is to be pitied ; and 
let me injoin you, Mr. Belford, not to take up any re- 
ſentments againſt him which may be detrimental either td 
his perſon or his fortunes. Let his function and his good 


meaning plead for him. He will have concern enough, 
Vol. VII. L when 
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when he finds every body whoſe diſpleaſure I now labour 
under, acquitting my memory of perverſe guilt, and join- be 
ing in a general pity for me, 

his, Lovelace, is the lady whoſe life thou haſt cur- 
tailed in the bloſſom of it! — How many opportunities th 


muſt thou have had of admiring her ineſtimable worth, 
yet couldſt have thy ſenſes ſo much abſorbed in the Woman th 


in her charming perſon, as to be blind to the Axt ju 
that ſhines out in ſuch full glory in her mind? Indeed, I MW d 
have ever thought myſelf, when bleſt with her Converſa- ro 
tion, in the company of a real angel: And I am ſure it ye 
would be impoſſible for me, were ſhe to be as beautiful, 
and as crimſoned over with health as I have ſeen her, to 1 
have the leaſt thought of Sex, when J heard her talk. m 
OF Thurſday, three o'clock. Aug. 31. ea 
O my re-viſit to the lady, I found her almoſt as much if 


a ſufferer from joy, as ſhe had ſome times been from grief: 
For ſhe had juſt received a very kind letter from her couſin 
Motden ; which ſhe was ſo good as to communicate to 
me. As ſhe had already begun to anſwer it, I begg'd leave 
to attend her in the evening, that I might not interrupt 


her in it. th 
The letter is a very tender one * * * * m 
Here Mr. Belford gives the ſubſtance of it upon his me- ſe 
- mory. [See the next letter.] And then adds : ſe 
But, alas! all will be now too late. For the decree is vi 
Dertainly gone out. The world is unworthy of her! bi 
w 
LETTER XXVIII. 0 
Colonel MoxpEN, To Miſs CT. HARLO WE. . 
My dear couſin, | Tueſday, Aug. 29- pr 
DwERMIT me to condole thoſe misfortunes, which 
have occafioned ſo unhappy a difference between you, th 
and the reſt of your family: and to offer my afliſtance, 
to enable you to make the beſt of what has happened. ret 
You have fallen into moſt unworthy hands. The letter an 
I'wroteto.you from Florence (a) I find, came too late to lat 


have its hoped for effect. I am very ſorry it did: As! 
am that 1 did not come ſooner to England in perſon. 


But, 


(a) See Vol, III. p. 386. 
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But, forgetting paſt things, let us look forward. I have 
been with Mr. 18 and Lord M. I need not tell 
you, it ſeems, how defirous all the family are of the ho- 
nour of an alliance with you; nor how exceedingly earneſt 
the former is to make you all the reparation in his power. 

think, my dear couſin, that you cannot now do better 
than to give him the honour of your hand. He ſays ſuch 
juſt and great things of your virtue, and ſo heartily con- 
demns himſelf, that I think there is great and honourable 
room for your forgiving him: And the more, as it ſeems 
you are determined againſt a legal proſecution. 

Your effectual forgiveneſs of him, it is evident to me, 
will accelerate a general reconciliation: For, at preſent, 
my other couſins cannot perſuade themſelves; that he is in 
earneſt to do you juſtice ; or that you would refuſe him, 
if you belteved he was. 

But, my dear couſin, there may poſſibly be ſomething 
in this affair, to which I may be a ſtranger. If there be, 
and you will acquaint me with it, all that a naturally 
warm heart can do in your behalf, ſhall be done. 

Nothing but my endeavour to ſerve you here has hi- 
therto prevented me from aſſuring you of this by word of 
mouth: For I long to ſee you, after ſo many years ab- 
ſence. I hope I ſhall be able, in my next viſits to my 
ſeveral couſins, to ſet all right. Proud ſpirits, when con- 
vinced that they have carried reſentments too high, want 
but a good excuſe to condeſcend : And parents muſt al- 
ways love the child they once loyed. | 

Mean while, I beg the favour of a few lines, to know 
if you have reaſon to doubt Mr. Lovelace's ſincerity. For 
my part, I can have none, if J am to judge from the con- 
rerſation that paſſed yeſterday between him and me, in 
preſence of Lord M. 

Res will be pleaſed to direct for me at your uncle An- 
thony's. 

Permit me, my deareſt couſin, till I can procure a happy 
reconciliation between you and your father, and brother, 


and uncles, to ſupply the place to you of all thoſe near re- 
lations, as well as that of | 


Your affectionate Kinſman, and humble Servant, 
Wy. Morpen, 
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LS 1-4: AX, 
Miſs CL. HARLO WE, To Wu. Mpzpen, E/; 


Thurſday, Aug. 31. 
1 MOST heartily congratulate you, dear Sir, on your 


return to your native country. 

I heard with much pleaſure that you were come; but! 
was both afraid and aſhamed, till you encouraged me by 
a firſt notice, to addreſs myſelf to you. 

- How conſoling is it to my wonnded heart to find, that 
you have not been carried away by that tide of reſentment 
and diſpleaſure, with which I have been fo unhappily 
overwhelmed — But that, while my ill nearer relations 
have not thought fit to examine into the truth of vile re- 
ports raiſed againſt me, you have informed yourſelf (and 
generouſly credited the information,) that my error was 
owing more to my misfortune than my fault. 

T have not the leaſt reaſon to doubt Mr. Lovelace's ſin- 
cerity in his offers of marriage: Nor that all his relations 
are heartily deſirous of ranking me among them. I have 
had noble inftances of their eſteem for me, on their appre- 
hending that my father's diſpleaſure muſt have ſubjected 
me to difficulties: And this, after I had abſolutely refuſed 
their pteſling ſolicitations in their kinfman's favour, as well 
as his own. 

Noi think me, my dear -ouſin, blameable for refuſing 
him. I had given Mr. Love'.ce no reaton to think me 4 
weak creature. If I had, « man of his character might have 
thought himſelf warranted o endeavour to make ungene- 
rous advantage of the weakneſs he had been able to inſpire. 
The conſciouſneſs of my oxwn weakneſs (in that caſe) might 
have brought me to a coinpolition with bis wickednels. 

I can indeed forgive him. Bur that is, becauſe I think 
his crimes have let ine above him. Can I be above the man, 
Sir, to whom I ſhall give my hand and my vows ; and with 
them à ſanction to the moſt premeditated baſeneſs? No, 
Sir, let me ſay, that your couſin Clariſſa, were ſhe likely 
to live many years, and that (it the married not this man) 
in penury and want, deſpiſed and forſaken by all her 


friends, puts not ſo high a value upon the Sener 
He, 
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life, nor upon life itſelf, as to ſeek to re-obtain the one, 
or to preſerve the other, by giving ſuch a ſanction: A 
ſanction, which (were ſhe to perform her duty) would re- 
ward the violater. 

Nor is it ſo much from Pride, as from Principle, that I 
ſay this. What, Sir, when Virtue, when Chaſtity is the 
crown of a woman, and particularly of a Wife, ſhall your 
couſin ſtoop to marry the man who could not form an at- 
tempt upon hers, but upon a preſumption, that ſhe was ca- 
pable of receiving his offered hand, when he had found 
himſelf miſtaken in the vile opinion he had conceived of 
her? Hitherto he has not had reaſon to think me weak. 
Nor will I give him an inſtance fo flagrant, that weak I am, 
in a point in which it would be criminal to be found weak. 

One day, Sir, you will perhaps know all my ſtory. But, 
whenever it is known, I beg, that the author of my cala- 
mities may not be vindictively ſought after. He could 


not have been the author of them, but for a ſtrange con- 


currence of unhappy cauſes. As the Law will not be able 
toreach him when I am gone, any other ſort of vengeance 
terrifies me but to think of. For, in ſuch a caſe, ſhould 
my friends be ſafe, what honour would his death bring to 
my memory? If any of them ſhould come to misfortune, 
how would my fault be aggravated! 

God long preſerve you, my deareſt couſin, and bleſs you 
but in proportion to the conſolation you have given me, in 
letting me know that you ſtill love me; and that I have 
One near and dear relation who can pity and forgive me 
{and then will you be greatly bleſſed ): is the prayer of 

Your ever grateful and affectionate 
CLarissa HARLOWwE. 


| CET TER AXE. 
Mr. LoveLace, To Jonn BeLrorD, E/; 
In anſwer to his letters of Auguſt 26, 28—29. 
Thurſday, Aug. 91: 
] Cannot but own, that I am cut to the heart by this 
Miſs Harlowe's interpretation of her letter. She 
ought never to be forgiven. She, a meek perſon, and a 
penitent, and innocent, and pious, and I know not what 
who can deceive with a foot in the grave! 
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*T'is evident, that ſhe fat down to write this letter with 
a deſign to miſlead and deceive, And if ſhe be capable of 
That, at ſuch a crifis, ſhe has as much need of God's for- 

iveneſs, as I have of hers: And, with all her cant of 

harity and Charity, if ſhe be not more ſure of it, than! 
am of her real pardon; and if ſhe take the thing in the 
light ſhe ought to take it in; ſhe will have a few darker 
moments yet to come than ſhe ſeems to expect. 

Lord M. himſelf, who is not one of thoſe (to ſpeak in 
his own phraſe) ho can penetrate a Millſtone, ſees the de- 
ceit, and thinks it unworthy of her; tho' my couſins Mon- 
tague vindicate her. And no wonder: This curſed par- 
tial ſex [I hate em all by by foul, | hate em all !] will 
never allow any thing againſt an individual of it, where 
ours is concerned. And why, Becauſe, it they cenſure 
deceit in another, they muſt condemn their own hearts. 

She is to fend me a letter aſter ſhe is in heaven, is ſhe? 
"The devil take ſuch al/egortes ; and the devil take thee for 
calling this abſurdity an innocent artifice ! 

| inſiſt upon it, that if a woman of her character, at ſuch 
a critical time, is to be juſtihed in ſuch a deception, a man 
in full health and vigour of body and mind, as I am, may 
be excuſed for all his ſtratagems and attempts againſt her. 
And, thank my Rars, I can now fit me down with a quiet 
conſcience on that icore. By iny ſoul, | can, Jack. Nor 
has any-body, who can acquit her, a right to blame me. 
But with ſoute, indeed, every thing ſhe does muſt be good, 
every-thing / do mult be bad — And why? Becaule ſhe has 
always taken care to coax the ſtupid misjudging world, 
like a woman: While I have conſtantly detied and deſpiſed 
its cenſures like a man. 

But, notwithſtanding all, you may let her know from 
me, that Iwill not nioleſt her, fince wy viſits would be 10 
ſhocking to her: And I hope ſhe will take this into ker 
conſideration, as a piece of generoſity, that ſhe could hardly 
expect, after the deception ſhe has put upon me. And let 
her further know, that if there be any thing in my power, 
that will contribute either to her eaſe or honour, I will obey 
her, at the very firſt intimation, however diſgraceful or de- 
trimental to myſelf. All this, to make her unapprehen- 
five, and that ſhe may have nothing to pull her back. 
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Tf her curſed relations could be brought as chearſully to 
perform their parts, I'd anſwer lite for life for her recovery. 
But who, that has ſo many ludicrous images raiſed in his 
mind by thy aukward penitence, can forbear laughing at 
thee? Spare, I beſeech thee, dear Belford, for the future, 
all thy own aſpirations, if thou wouldſt not diſhonour 


. thoſe of an angel indeed. 


When I came to that paſſage, where thou ſayſt, that 
thou conſidereſt her (a) as one tent from heaven, to draw 
thee after her— for the heart of me, I could not for an 
hour put thee out of my head, in the attitude of Dame 
Elizabeth Carteret, on her monument in Weſtminſter— 
Abbey. If thou never obſervedſt it, go thither on pur- 
poſe; and there wilt thou lee this dame in efhgie, with up- 
liſted head and hand, the latter taken hold of by a Cupid 
every inch of ſtone, one clumſy foot lifted up alſo, aim- 
ing, as the ſculptor deſigned it, to aſcend ; but fo execu- 
ted, as would rather make one imagine, that the figure 
{without ſhoe or Rocking, as it is, tho' thereſt of the body 
is robed) was looking up to its corn-cutter: The other 
rivered to its native earth, bemired, like thee (:?mmerſed 
thou ealleſt it), beyond the poſſibility of unſticking it- 
ſelt. Both figures, thou wilt find, ſeem to be in a con- 
tention, the bigger, whether it ſhould pull-down the leſ- 
ſer about its cars— the leſſer (a chubby fat little varlet, 
of a fourth pert of the other's bigneſs, with wings not 
much larger than thoſe of a butterfly) whether it ſhould 
raiſe the larger to a heaven it points to, harcly big enough 
to contain the great toes of either. 

Thou wilt fay, perhaps, that the dame's figure in fone 
may do credit, in the compariſon, to thine, both in grain 
and ſhape, wooden as thou art all over. But that the lady, 
who, in every thing but in the trick ſhe has played me ſo 
lately, is truly an angel, is but ſorrily repreſented by the 
fat-flank'd Cupid. This J allow thee. But yet there is 
enough in thy aſpirations, to ſtrike my mind with a reſem- 
blance of thee and the lady to the figures on the wretched 
monument ; for thou oughteſt to remember, that, prepar- 
ed as ſhe may be to mount to her native ſkies, it is im- 
poſſible for her to draw aſter her a heavy fellow, who 


has ſo much to repent of, and amend, 


But 
(a) See p. 83. 
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But now to be ſerious once more, let me tell you, Bel. 
ford, that, if the lady be really ſo ill as you write ſhe is, 
it will become you (No Roman ſtyle here !) in a caſe ſo very 
affeQing, to be a little leſs pointed and farcaſtic in your 
reflections. For, upon my foul, the matter begins to 
grate me moſt confoundedly. 

I am now ſo impatient to hear oftener of her, that I take 
the hint accidentally given me by our two fellows meeting 
at Slough, and reſolve to go to our friend Doleman's at Ux- 
bridge; whole wife and ſiſter, as well as he, have ſo fre- 
quently prefſed me to give them my company for a week 
or two: There ſhall J be within two hours ride, if any 
thing ſhould happen to induce her to fee me: For it will 
well become her piety, and avowed charity, ſhould the 
worſt happen [The Lord of heaven and earth, however, 
avert that worſt !] to give me that pardon ſrom her /ips, 
which ſhe has not denied me by pen and ink. And as the 
wiſhes my reformation, ſhe knows not what good effects 
ſuch an interview may have upon me. 

I ſhall accordingly be at Doleman's to-morrow morning, 
by eleven at furtheſt. My tellow will find me there at his 
return from you (with a letter, I hope.) I ſhall have Joel 
with me likewiſe, that I may fend the oftener, as matters 
fall out. Were I to be fil! nearer, or in town, it would 
be impoſſible to with-hold myſelf trom ſeeing her. 

But, if the worſt happen! — as, by your continual knell- 
ing, I know not what to think of it !—(Yet, once more, 
Heaven avert that worſt! — How natural is it to pray, when 
one cannot help one's ſelf!) —TnEN fay not, in ſo many 
dreadful words what the event is Only, that you adviſe me 
to take a trip to Paris: And that will ſtab me to the heart. 

I ſo well approve of your generoſity to poor Bolton's 
ſiſter, that I have made Mowbray give up his legacy, as 1 
do mine, towards her India Bonds. When I come to 
town, Tourville ſhall do the like; and we will buy each a 
ring to wear in memory of the honeſt fellow, with our own 
money, that we may perform his will, as well as our own. 

My fellow rides the reſt of the night. I charge you, 
Jack, if you would faye his life, that you ſend him not 
back empty-handed, 

L E T- 
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Mr. Ber.rorn, To RoperT Lovelace, E/; 


Thurſday Night, Aug. 31. 

HEN I concluded my laft, I hoped, that v next 
attendance upon this ſurpriſing lady would furniſh 
me with tome particulars as agreeable, as now could be 
hoped for ſtom the declining way ſhe is in, by reaſon of 
the welcome letter ſhe had received trom her couſin Mor- 
den. But it proved quite otherwiſe to me, tho' not to her- 
jelf; for | think I never was more ſhocked in my life 
than on the occaſion I ſhall mention preſently. 

When | attended her about feven in the evening, ſhe 
told me, that ſhe had found herſelf ſince I went in Seas 
petulant way. Strange, ſhe ſaid, that the pleaſure ſhe 
had received from her couſin's letter ſhould have had 
ſuch an effect upon her. But ſhe had given way to a com- 
parative humour, as the might call it, and thought it very 
hard, that her nearer relations had not taken the methods 
with her, which her confin Morden had begun with; by 
inquiring into her merit or demerit, and giving her cauſe 
a fair audit before condenination, 

She had hardly ſaid this, when ſhe ſtarted, and a bluſh 
overſpread her face, on hearing, as I alſo did, a fort of 
lumbering noiſe upos the fairs, as if a large trunk were 
bringing up between two people: And, looking upon me 
with an eye of concern, Blunderers! ſaid the, they have 
brought in ſomething two hours before the time. - Don't 
be ſurpriſed, Sir: It is all to fave you trouble. 


Before I could ſpeak, in came Mrs. Smith: O Ma- 


dam, ſaid ſhe, What have you done? Mrs. Lovick, en- 
tering, made the ſame exclamation. Lord have mercy 
upon me, Madam, cry'd I, what have you done! — For, 
ſhe ſtepping at the inſtant to the door, the women told 
me, it was a cofin. — O Lovelace! that thou hadſt been 
there at the moment ! 
ſhocking ſcenes! Surely thou couldit not have been leſs 
8 than I, who have no guilt, as to Her, to anſwer 

or. 
With an intrepidity of a piece with the preparation, 
having directed them to carry it into her bedchamber, ſhe 
returned 
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returned to us: They were not to have brought it till 
after dark, ſaid ſhe — Pray, excuſe me, Mr. Belford: And 
don't you, Mrs. Lovick, be concerned: Nor you, Mrs, 
Smith. Why ſhould you? There is nothing more in it, 
than the unuſualneſs of the thing. Why may we not be 
as reaſonably ſhocked at going to the church where are 
the monuments of our anceſtors, with whoſe duſt we even 
hope our duſt ſhall be one day mingled, as to be moved at 
ſuch a ſight as this? 

We all remaining ſilent, the women having their aprons 
at their eyes Why this concern for nothing at all, ſaid 
ſhe?—If I am to be blamed for any thing, it is for ſhew- 
ing too much ſolicitude, as it may be thought, for this 
earthly part. I love to do every thing for myſelf that! 
can do. I ever did. Every other material point is fo far 
done and taken care of, that I have had /eiſure for things 
of leſſer moment. Mlinuteneſſes may be obſerved, where 
our articles are not neglected for them. I might have 

ad this to order, perhaps, when leſs fit to order it. I have 
no mother, no ſiſter, no Mrs. Norton, no Miſs Howe, near 
me. Some of you muſt have ſeen this in a few days, if 
not now; perhaps have had the friendly trouble of direQ- 
ingit. And what is the difference of a few days to you, 
when J am gratified, rather than diſcoinpoſed by it? — 
I ſhall not die the ſooner for ſuch a preparation. — Should 
not every body make their will, that has any. 1 to 
bequeath? And who, that makes a will. ſhould be afraid 
of a coffin? — My dear friends, (to the women) I have 
conſidered theſe things; do not give me reaſon to think 
you have not, with ſuch an object before you, as you have 
had in me, for weeks. 


How reaſonable was all this! —— It ſhewed, indeed, - 


that ſhe herſelf had well conſidered of it. But yet we 
could not help being ſhocked at the thoughts of the coffin 
thus brought in: The lovely perſon before our eyes, who 
is in all likelihood ſo ſoon to fill it. 

We were all ſilent ſtill, the women in grief, I in a man- 
ner ſtunned. She would not aſk me, ſhe ſaid ; but would 
he glad, ſince it had thus earlier than ſhe had intended 
been brought in, that her two good friends would walk 1n 
and look upon it. They would be leſs ſhocked, when it was 


made 
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made more familiar to their eye, than while their thoughts 
ran large upon it. Don't you lead back, faid ſhe, a. 
ſtarting ſteed to the obje he is apt to ſtart at, in order 
to familiarize him to it, and cure his ſtarting ? The ſame 
reaſon will hold in this caſe. Come, my good friends, 
I will lead you in. | 

I took my leave ; telling her ſhe had done wrong, ve- 
ry wrong ; and ought not, by any means, to have ſuch 
an object before her. 

The women followed her in. Tis a ſtrange Sex! 
Nothing is too ſhocking for them to look upon or ſee 
ated, that has but Novelty and Curioſity in it. 

Down I poſted; got a chair; and was carried home, 
extremely ſhocked and diſcompoſed : Yet, weighing the 
lady's arguments, I know not why I was ſo affected —— 
except, as ſhe ſaid, at the unuſualneſs of the thing. 

While I waited for a chair, Mrs. Smith came down, 
and told me, that there were devices and inſcriptions 
upon the lid. Lord bleſs me ! Is a coffin a proper ſubject 
to diſplay fancy upon ? — But theſe great minds cannot 
avoid doing extraordinary things ! 
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LETTER XXXII. 


Mr. BELTORD, To RoBERT LoveLace, F/q; 


Friday morn. Sept. 1. 


T is ſurpriſing, that I, a man, ſhould be fo much af- 
fected as I was, at ſuch an object as is the ſubject of my 
former letter; who alſo, in my late uncle's caſe, and 
poor Belton's, had the like before me, and the directing 
of it: When ſhe, a woman, of ſo weak and tender a 
frame, who was to fill it, (ſo ſoon, perhaps, to fill it!) 
could give orders about it, and draw out he devices up- 
on it, and explain them with ſo little concern as the wo- 
men tell me ſhe did to them lait night, after I was gone. 
[ really was ill, and reſtleſs all night. Thou wert the 
ſubje& of my execration, as ſhe of my admiration, all the 
time I was quite awake: And, when I dozed, I dreamt 
of nothing but of flying 2 deaths heads, ſpades, 
mattocks, and Eternity; the hint of her devices (as given 
me by Mrs. Smith) running in my head. 


However, 


| 
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However, not being able to keep away from Smith's, 
I went thither about ſeven. The lady was juſt gone out: 
She had ilevt hetter, I found, than I, tho? her folemn re- 
poſitory was under her window not far from her bed-ſide, 

| was prevailed upon by Mis Smith and her nurſe 
Shelburne (Mrs. Lovick being abroad with her) to go up 
and look at the devices. Mrs. Lovick has ſince ſhewn me 
a copy of the draught by which all was ordered. And ! 
will give thee a tketch of the ſvinhols. 

The principal device, neatly etched on a plate of white 
metal, is a crowned ſerpent, with its tail in its mouth, 
forming a ring, the emblem of Eternity, and in the circle 
made by it is this inſcription: 


CLARESS A HARLOW E. 
. 
[Then the year] 


ALTAT. xix. 


For ornaments: At top an hour-glaſs winged. At 
bottom, an urn. 
Under the hour-glaſs, on another plate this inſcription: 

Hen the wicked ceaſe from troubling: And nuRE 
the awvary be at reſt. Job iii. 17. 

Over the urn, near the bottom : 

Turn again unte ti reſt, O my ſoul ! For the Lord hath 
rewarded thie: And why? Thou haſt delivered my 
ſoul fram death; mine eyes from tears; and my fett 
from falling. 

Over this text is the head of a-white lily ſuapt ſhort off, 
and juſt falling from the ſtalk ; and this inſcription over 
that, between the principal plate and the lily: 


The days of man are but as graſs. For he flouriſhets 
as a flower of the field: For, as ſoon as the awind 
goeth eder it, it is gane; and the place thereof ſhall 
knyw it no more. Pl. ciii. 15, 16. 


She excuſed herſelf to the women, on the ſcore of her 

pond, and being uſed to draw for her needle-works, for 

aving ſhewn more fancy than would perhaps be thought 
ſuitable on ſo ſolemn an occaſion. 


The date, April 10. ſheaccounted for, as not being able 
te 
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to tell what her eloſing-day would be; and as That was 
the fatal day of her leaving her father's houſe. 

She diſcharged the undertaker's bill, after I was gone, 
with as much chearfulneſs as ſhe could eyer have paid for 
the cloaths ſhe ſold to purchaſe this her palace: For ſuch 
he called it; reflecting upon herſelf for the expenſive- 
neſs of it, ſaying, That they might obſerve in her, 
that pride left not poor mortals to the laſt: But indeed 
he did not know but her father would permit it, when 
furniſhed, to be carried down to be depoſited with her 
anceſtors ; and, in that caſe, ſhe ought not to diſcredit 
them in her /aft appearance. | 

It is covered with fine black cloath, and lined with 
white ſatin ; ſoon, ſhe ſaid to be tarniſhed by viler earth 
than any it could be covered by. 

The burial-dreſs was brought home with it. The wo- 
men had curioſity enough, | ſuppoſe, to ſee her ao 
That, if ſhe did open it —And, perhaps, thou wouldſt 
have been glad to have been preſent, to have admired it 
100! 

Mrs. Lovick taid, ſhe took the liberty to blame her; 
and wiſhed the removal of ſuch an obje@&—from her be. 
chamber, at leaſt: And was ſo affected with the noble 
anſwer ſhe made upon it, that ſhe entered it down, the 
moment ſhe left her. 

To perſons in health, ſaid ſhe, this ſight may be ſhock- 
ing; and the preparation, and my unconcernedneſs in it, 
may appear affected: But to me, who have had ſo gra- 
dual a weaning time from the world, and ſo much reaſon 
not to love it, I muſt fay, I dwell on, I indulge (and, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, J enjoy) the thoughts of death. For, 
believe me (looking ſtedfaſtly at the awful receptacle): 
Believe what at this inſtant I feel to be moſt true, That 
there is ſuch a vaſt ſuperiority of weight and importance 
in the thought of death, and its hoped for happy conſe- : 
quences, that it in a manner annihilates all other conſi- 
derations and concerns. Believe me, my good friends, it 
does what nothing elſe can do; it teaches me, by ſtrength- 
ening 1n me the force of the divineſt example, to forgive 
the injuries 1 have received; and ſhuts out the remems 


brance of paſt evils from my ſoul. 
Vor. VII, And 
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And now let me aſk thee, Lovelace, Doſt hou. think, 


that, when the time ſhall come that thou ſhalt be obliged 
to launch into the boundleſs ocean of Eternity, thou wilt 


be able (any more thy poor Belton was) to act thy part 
with ſuch true heroiſm, as this ſweet and tender bloſſom. 


of a woman has manifeſted, and continues to manifeſt 
Ono! it cannot be!— And why cannot it be? — 
The reaſon is evident; She. has no wilful errors, to look 
back upon with ſelf feproach — and her mind is ſtrength- 
ened by the conſolations which flow from that religious 


rectitude which has been the guide of all her actions; 
and which has taught her rather to chooſe to be a ſuffer- 


er, than an aggreſlor !, 


This was the, ſupport ol ) 
haſt read. When led to execution, his wife lamenting 


that he, ſhould ſuffer, being innocept, Thou fool, faid he, 


wouldft thou wiſh me to be guilty ? 
LETTER XXXMW. 


Mr. BeLronp, To Rozzxr Loverace, En 
PFridny Sept. 1. 


j 
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EI OW˖ aſtoniſhings in the midRt” of ſuch affecting 
1. ſoenes, is thy mirth on what thou calleſt my own 


afpirations! Never, ſurely, was there ſuch another man 


in this world, thy talents and thy levity taken together! 
—— Surely, what I ſhall ſend thee, with this will affect 
thee:.: Tf not, nothing can, till ty own hour come! _ 


And heavy will then thy. Wieder 

Jam glad however, that thou'enableſt me to aſſure the 
lady that thou wilt no more moleſt her; that is to ſay, 
inf other words, Ihat, after having rumed her fortunes, 
and all her worldly profpects, thou wilt be fo gracious, 
axto let her lie dow and die in peace. 

Thy A ving up to poor Belton's ſiſter the little legacy, 
and'thy undertaking to make Mowbray and Tourville 
follow thy example, is, I muft'ſay to thy honour, of a 


piece with thy generoſity to thy Roſe-bud and her John- 


ny and to a number of other good actions, in pecuniary 
matters; althe' thy Roſe- bud is, I believe, the only 


inſtance where a pretty woman was concerned, of ſuch a 
diſintereſted bounty. 
ws. 
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Upon my faith, Lovelace, I love to praiſe thee; ad 
often and often, as thou knoweſt, have IAHudied for oe- 
caſions to do it: Inſomuch that when for the life of me 
could not think of any- thing done by thee that deſerved 


it, I have taken pains to applaud the not ungraceful man- 


ner in which thou haſt performed actions that merĩited the 
gallows. | 
Now thou art ſo near, I will diſpatch my ſervant to 
thee, if occaſion requires. But, I fear, I ſhall ſoon give 
thee the news thou apprehendeſt. Forl am juſt now tent 
for by Mrs. Smith; who has ordered the meſſenger" to 
tell me, that ſhe knew not if the lady will be alive when 
come. * 1 0 
Friday, Sept. 1. two 9 clock, at Smith's. 
coup not cloſe my letter in ſuch an uncertainty as 
muſt have added to your impatience. For. you have, on 


ſeveral occaſions, convinced me, that the ſuſpenſe you 


love to give would be the greateſt torment to you that 
you could receive. A common caſe with all aggreſſive 
and violent ſpirits, I believe. I will juſt mention then 
(your ſervant waiting here till J have written), that the 
lady has had two very ſevere fits; in the laſt of which, 


whilſt ſhe lay, they ſeat to the doctor, and Mr. Goddard, 


who both adviſed, that a meſſenger ſhould be diſpatehed 
for me, as her executor; being- doubtful, whether, if 
ſhe had a third, it would not carry her off. 

She was tolerably recovered by the time I came; and 
the doctor made her promiſe. before me, that ſhe would 


not attempt any more, while ſo weak, to go abroad; for, 


by Mrs, Lovick's deſcription, who attended her, the 
ſhortneſs of her breath, her extreme weaknefs, and the 
fervour of her devotions when at church, were contraries, 


which, pulling different ways (the ſoul aſpiring, the body 


linking) tore her tender frame in pieces. 

So much for the preſent. I ſhall detain Will. no long- 
er, then juſt to beg, that you will ſend me back this 
pacquet, and the laſt, Your memory is ſo good, that 
once reading is all you ever give, or need to give, to 
any thing. And who but ourſelves can make out our cha- 


TaCters, were you inclined to let any-body fee what paſſes 


between us? If I cannot be obliged, 1 ſhall be tempted 
M 2 | | to 
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to with-hold what I write, till I have time to take a co- 
py of it (a). | 
A letter from Miſs Howe is juſt now brought by a par- 
ticular meſſenger, who ſays he muſt carry back a few 
lines in return. But, as the lady is juſt retired tolie 
down, the man 1s to call again by-and-by. 


LETTER XXXIV. 


Mr. Loveuacs, To Jonun Ber.ror, Eſq; 


Uxbridge, Sept. 1. twelve o'clock at night. 
1 Send you the papers with this. You muſt account to 
1 me honeſtly and fairly when ſee you, for the earneſt- 
neſs with which you write for them. And then alſo will 
we talk about the contents of your laſt diſpatch, and a- 
bout ſome of your ſevere and unfriendly reflections. 
Mean time, whatever thou doſt, don't let the wonder- 
ful creature leave us! Set before her the fin of her prepa- 
Tation, as if ſhe thought ſhe could depart when ſhe pleaſed, 
She'll perſuade herſelf at this rate, that ſhe has nothing 
to do, when all is ready, but to lie down, and go to ſleep: 
And ſuch a lively fancy as hers will make a reality of a 
Jeſt at any time. 
A jeſt, I call all that has paſſed between her and me; 
a mere jeſt to die for! For has ſhe not, from firſt to laſt, 
infinitely more triumphed over me, than ſuffered from me? 
Would the facred regard I have for her purity, even 
for her perſonal as well as intellectual purity, permit, I 
could prove this as clear as the ſun. Therefore tell the 
dear creature, ſhe muſt not be wicked in her piety. There 
is a too much, as well as a too little, even in righteouſneſs. 
Perhaps ſhe does not think of that. — O that ſhe would 
bave permitted my attendance, as obligingly as ſhe does 
of thine! The dear ſoul uſed to love humour. | 
remember the time that ſhe knew how to ſmile at a piece 
of a ropos humour. And, let me tell thee, a ſmile * 
on the lips muſt have had its correſpondent chearfulneſſes 
in a heart ſo ſincere as hers. 


Tell 
| 4. 

(a) It may not be amiſs to obſerve, that Mr. Belford's ſolicitude 
to get back his letters, was owing to his defire of fulfilling the lady 3 
wiſhes, that he would furniſh Miſs Howe with materials to vindicate 
her memory. 
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Tell the doctor, I will make over all my poſſeſſions 
and all my reverſions, to him, if he will but prolong her 
life for one twelvemonth to come. But for one twelve- 
month, lack! — He will loſe all his reputation with me, 
and J ſhall treat him as Belton did his doctor, if he cannot 
do this for me, on ſo young a Subject. But Nineteen, Bel- 
ford ! — Nineteen cannot to ſoon die of grief if the doQtor 
deſerves that name; and fo blooming and fo fine a conſti- 
tution as ſhe had but three or four months ago. 

But what need the doctor have aſked her leave to write 
to her friends? Could he not have done it, without letting 
her know any thing of the matter? That was one of the 
likelieſt means that could be thought of, to bring ſome 
of them about her, fince ſhe is ſo defirous to ſee them. 
At leaft, it would have induced them to ſend up her 
favourite Norton. But theſe plaguy ſolemn fellows are 
great traders in parade: And, for the hearts of them, can- 
not get out of it, be the occaſion what it will. They'll 
cram down your throat their poiſonous drugs by whole- 
fale, without aſking you a queſtion ; and have the aſſur- 
rance to own it to be preſcribing : But, when they are to 
do good, they are to alk your conſent. 

How the dear creature's character riſes in every line of 

thy letters! — But it is owing to the uncommon occaſions 
ſhe has met with that ſhe blazes out upon us with ſuch a 
meridian luſtre ! How, but for thoſe occaſions, could 
her noble ſentiments, her prudent conſideration, her for- 
giving ſpirit, her exalted benevolence, and her cquanimity 
in view of the moſt ſhocking proſpects (which ſet her in 
a light ſo ſuperior to all her ſex, and even to the philo- 
ſophers of antiquity) have been manifeſted ? 
I know thou wilt think I am going to claim ſome me- 
rit to myſelf, for having given her ſuch opportunities of 
ſignalizing her virtues? But I am not; for if I did, I muſt 
ſhare that merit with her implacable relations, who would 
juſtly be intitled to 24v9 thirds of it, at leaſt. And my ſoul 
diſdains a partnerſhip in any thing with ſuch a family. 

But this T mention as an anſwer to thy reproaches, that 
[ could be ſo little edified by perfections, to which, thou 
ſuppoſeſt, I was for ſo long together daily and hourly a 
perſonal witneſs - When, as admirable as ſhe was in all ſhe 

M 3 ſaid, 
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ſaid, and in all ſhe did, occaſion had not at that time ri. 
pened, and called fourth, thoſe amazing pet fections which 
now aſtoniſh and confound me. 

Hence it is, that I admire her more than ever I did; 
and that wy love for her is leſs perſonal, as I may ſay, more 
intellectual, than ever I thought it could be to woman. 

Hence alſo it is, that I am confident (would it pleaſe 
the Fates to ſpare her, and make her mine) I could love 
her with a purity that would draw on my one FUTURE, 
as well as infure ber TEMPORAL happineſs. —And hence, 
by neceſſary conſequence ſhall I be the moſt miſerable of 
all men, it I am depiived of her. 

Thou ſeverely refleQeft upon me for my levity in the 
Abbey inſtance. And I will be ingenuous enough to own 
that as thou ſeeſt not my heart, there may be paſſages in 
every one of my letters, which (the melancholy occaſion 
conſidered) deferve the moſt pointed rebukes. But, faith, 
Jack, thou art ſuch a tragi-comical mortal, with thy leaden 
aſpirations at one time, and thy flying hour-glaſſes and 
dreaming terrors at another, that, as Prior ſays, What 
ſerious is, thou turn'ſt to farce; and it is impoſſible to keep 
within the bounds of decorum or gravity, when one reads 
what thou writeſt. | | 

But to reftrain myſelf (for my conſtitutional gaiety was 
ready to run away with me again) I will repeat, I muſt 
ever repeat, that J am moſt egregiouſly affected with the 
circumſtances of the caſe: And, were this paragon aQu- 
ally to quit the world, Jhould never enjoy myſelf one 
hour together, tho' I were to live to the age of Methu- 
ſalem. 

Indeed it is to this deep concern, that my very /evity is 
owing: For I ſtruggle and ſtruggle, and try to buffet 
down theſe reflections as they riſe; and when I cannot do 
it, I am forced, as I have x ax ſaid, to try to make my- 
ſelf laugh, that I may not cry; for one or other I muſt 
do: And is it not philoſophy carried to the higheſt pitch, 
for a man to conquer ſuch tumults of ſoul as 1 am ſome- 
times agitated by, and in the very height of the ſtorm, to 
be able to quaver out an horſe laugh? 

Your Seneca's, your Epictetus's, and the reſt of your 


ſtoical tribe, with all their apathy-nonſenſe, could not 
come 
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come up to this. They could forbear wry faces: Bodily 
pains they could well enough ſeem to ſuppoxt: and that 
was all: But the pangs of their own {mitten-down ſouls 
they could not laugh over, tho' they could at the follies 


of others. They read grave lectures; but they were 


grave. This high point of philoſophy, to laugh and be 
merry in the midſt of the moſt ſoul- harrowing woes, when 
the heart-ſtrings are juſt burſting aſunder, was reſerved 
for thy Lovelace. 

There is ſomething owing to conſtitution, I own ; and 
that this is the laughing-time of my life. For what a woe 
muſt that be, which for an hour together can mortify a 
man of ſix or ſeven and twenty, in high blood and ſpirits, 
of a naturally gay diſpoſition, who can ling, dance, and 
ſcribble, and take and give delight in them all ? — But 
then my grief, as my joy, is ſharper pointed than moſt 
other mens: and, like what Dolly Welby once told me, 
deſcribing the parturient throes, if there were not lucid 
intervals if they did not come and go there would 


be no bearing them. 
S 


Ar rTER all, as I am ſo little diſtant from the dear crea- 
ture, and as ſhe is fo very ill, I think I cannot excuſe 
myſelf from making her one viſit. Nevertheleſs, if I 
thought her ſo near — (What word ſhall I uſe, that my ſoul 
is not ſhocked at!) and that ſhe would be too much diſcom- 
poſed by a viſit; I would not think of it — Yet how can 
bear the recollection, that when ſhe laſt went from me 
(her innocence ſo triumphant over my premeditated guilt, 
as was enough to reconcile her to life, and to ſet her above 
the ſenſe of injuries ſo nobly ſuſtained) that ſhe ſhould 


then depart with an incurable fracture in her heart; and 


that that ſhould be the laſt time I ſhould ever ſee her! — 
How, how can ] bear this reflection! 

O Jack! how my conſcience, that gives edge even to 
thy blunt refleQions, tears me! — Even this moment would 
I give the world to puſh thy cruel reproacher from me by 
one gay intervention! — Sick of myſelf — Sick of the re- 
membrance of my vile plots; and of my ligt, my momen- 
tary ecſtaſy (villanous burglar, felon, thief, that 1 was!) 
Which has brought upon me ſuch durable and ſuch beauny 

| remorſe! 
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remorſe! what would I give that I had not been guilty 
of ſuch barbarous and ungrateful perfidy to the molt ex- 
cellent of God's creatures ! 

I would end, methinks, with one ſprightlier line! 
but it wilh not be Let me tell thee then, and rejoice 
at it if thou wilt, that I am ol 

Inexpreſfibly miſerable. 


LETTER XXXV. 


Mr. Brrrord, To RonrRT LoverLace, E; 


| Sat. morning, Sept. 2. 
HAVE ſome little pleaſure given me by thine, juft 
I now brought me. I fee now, that thou haſt a little 
humanity left, would to heaven, for the dear lady's fake, as 
well as for thy own, that thou hadſt rummaged it up from 
all the dark forgotten corners of thy ſoul a little ſooner ! 

The lady is alive, and ſerene, and calm, and has all her 
noble intellects clear and ſtrong: But Nineteen will not 
however fave her. She fays, ſhe will now content herlelt 
with her cloſet- duties, and the viſits of the pariſh-minifler; 
and will not attempt to go out. Nor, indeed, will ſhe, l 
am afraid, ever walk up or down a pair of ſtairs again. 

Jam forry at my foul to have this to ſay: But it would 
be a foliy to flatter thce. 

As to your ſeeing her, I believe the leaſt hint of that 
ſort, now, would cut off ſome hours of her life. 

W hat has contributed to her ſerenity, it ſeems, is, That 
taking the alarm her fits gave her, ſhe has intirely finiſhed, 
and ſigned and ſealed, her laſt will: Which ſhe had defer- 
red doing till this time, in hopes, as the ſaid, of ſome 
good news from Harlowe Place ; which would have oc- 
caſioned the alteration of ſome paſſages in it. 

Miſs Howe's letter was not given her till four in the at- 
ternoon, yeſterday; at which time the meſſenger returned 
for an anfwer. She admitted him to her . wok in the 
dining room, ill as ſhe then was: and would have written 
a few lines, as deſired by Miſs Howe; but, not being 
able to hold a pen, ſhe bid the meſſenger tell her, that 
ſhe hoped to be well enough to write a long letter by the 
next day's poſt ; and would not now detain him. 


Saturs 
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Saturday, fix in the afternoon. 

I cALLED juſt now, and found the lady writing to Miſs 
Howe. She made me a melancholy compliment, that ſhe 
ſnewed me not Miſs Howe's letter, becauſe I ſhould ſoon 
have that and all her papers before me. But ſhe told me, 
that Miſs Howe had very conſiderately obviated to Co- 
lonel Morden ſeveral things which might have occafioned 
miſapprehenſions between him and me; and had likewiſe 
put a lighter conſtruction, for the ſake of peace, on ſome 
of your actions, than they deſerved. 

She added, That her couſin Morden was warmly en- 
gaged in her favour with her friends: And one good piece 
of news Miſs Howe's letter contained ; that her father 
would give up ſome matters, which (appertaining to her 
of right) would make my executorſhip the eaſier in ſome 
particulars that had given her a little pain. 

She owened ſhe had been obliged to leave off (in the 
letter ſhe was writing) thro' weakneſs. 

Will ſays, he ſhall reach you to-night. I ſhall ſend in 
the morning; and if J find her not worſe, will ride to 
Edgware, and return in the afternoon. 


LETTER XXXVL 


Mifs Howe, To Miſs CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


My deareſt Friend, Tueſday, Aug. 29. 
I 1. at length returned to this place 4 and had fareaded 

to wait on you in London: But my mamma 1s very 
ill — Alas! my dear, ſhe is very ill indeed — And you are 
likewiſe very ill ——1 ſee that by yours of the 25th — 
What ſhall I do, if 1 loſe two ſuch near, and dear, and 
tender friends ? She was taken ill yeſterday at our laſt 
ſtage in our return home And has a violent ſurfeit and 
fever, and the doctors are doubtful about her. 

If ſhe would die, how will all my pertneſſes to her fly 
in my face ; —Why, why, did I ever vex her?— She ſays 
I have been all duty and obedience ! — She kindly forgets 
all my faults, and remembers every thing I have been ſo 
happy as to oblige her in. And this cuts me to the heart. 

I ſee, I ſee, my dear, you are very bad — And I cannot 
bear it. Do, my beloved Miſs Harlowe, if you can be 

better, 
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better, do, for my ſake, be better; and ſend me word ofit. 
Let the bearer bring me a line. Be ſure you ſend me a 
line. If I loſe you, my more than ſiſter, and loſe my 
mamma, I ſhall diſtruſt my own conduct, and will not 
marry. And why ſhould I ?—Creeping, cringing in court- 
ſhip! — O my dear, theſe men are a vile race of Reptiles in 
our days, and mere Bears in their own. See in Lovelace 
all that was deſirable in figure, in birth, and in fortune: 
But in his heart a devil! — See in Hickman — Indeed, my 
dear, I cannot tell what any body can ſee in Hickman, to 
be always preaching in his favour. And is it to be ex- 
pected, that I, who could hardly bear controul froma 
mother, ſhould take it from a haſband ! — From one too, 
who has neither more wit, nor more, underſtanding, than 
myſelt? Yet He to be my inſtructor-- So he will, I{uppoſe; 
but more by the infolence of his will, than by the merit 
of his counſel, It is in vain to think of it — I cannot be 
a wife to any man breathing whom I at preſent know.— 
This I the rather mention now, becauſe, on my mother's 
danger, I know you will be for prefling me the ſooner to 
throw myſelf into another ſort of protection, ſhould. I be 
deprived of her. But no more of this ſubject, or indeed 
of any other; for I am obliged to attend my mamma, 
who cannot bear me out of her ſight, 
Wedneſday Aug. 30. 
My mother, Heaven he praiſed! has had a fine night, 
and is much better. Her fever has yielded to medicine! 
And now I can write once more with freedom and ealeto 
you, in hopes that you alfo are better. If this be granted 
to my prayers, I ſhall again be happy. I write with fill 
the more alacrity, as I have an opportunity given me to 
touch upon a ſubject in which you are nearly concerned. 
You muſt know then, my dear, that your couſin Mor- 
den has been here with me. He told me of an interview 
he had on Monday at Lord M's with Lovelace; and aſked 
me abundance of queſtions about you, and about that 
villanous man. 
I could have raiſed a fine flame between them if ! 
would : But, obſeving that he is a man of very lively 
paſſions, and believing you would be miſerable if any- 


thing ſhould happen to him from a quarrel with a man who 
13 
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is known to have ſo many advantages at his ſword, I 
made not the worſt of the ſubjects we talked of. But, as 
| could not tell untruths in his favour, you muſt chink 
ſaid enough to make him curſe the wretch. 

I don't. find, well as they all uſed to reſpect Colonel 
Morden, that he has influence enough-upon then to bring 
them to any terms of reconciliation. 

What can. they mean by it ! — But your beorkert is come 
home, it ſeems: So, The honour of the houſe — The re- 
putation of the family, is all the cry! 

The Colonel is exceedingly out of humour with them 
all. Yet has he not hitherto, it ſeems, feen your brutal 
brother. I told him how ill you were, and communicate 
to him ſome of the.contents of, your letter. He admired 
you, curled Lovelace, and reaved againſt all your family. — 
He declared, that they wereall unworthy of you. 

At his earneſt requeſt, I permitted him to take ſome 
brief notes of ſuch of the contents of your letter to me, 
as F thought I could read to him; and, eee of 
your, melancholy concluſion (a). 

He ſays, That none of your friends think you ſo ill as 
you are; nor will believe it. He is ſure. they all love 
you, and that dearly too. | 

If they dv; their preſent burdnefs of ave will be the 
ſubject of everlaſting remorſe to them ſhould you be taken 
from us.— But now. it ſeems, barbarous wretches! you 
are to ſuffer within, an inch of your life. 

He aſked me queſtions about Mr. Belford: And when 
he had heard what, I had to ſay of that gentleman, and: his 
diſintereſted ſervices to you, he raved at ſome villainous 
ſurmiſes thrown out againit you by that officious pedant, 
Brand: Who, but for his gown, I find, would come off 
poorly enough between your couſin and Lovelace. 

He was ſo uneaſy about you himſelf, that on Thurſday 
the 24th he ſent up an honett ſerious man (+), one Alſton, 

2 farmer, to.enquire;pf your condition, your 

viliters, &c. who brought bim word, that you were very 
il, and was put to great ſtreigkts to ſupport yourſelf: But 
as this was told him by the gentl-woman of the houſe 
where you lodge, who it ſeems mingled it with ſome tart, 


tho' 
(a) Sec p. 67. i (b) Sce T. 37. 
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tho' deſerved, reflections upon 1 cruelty, it 
was not credited by them: And I myſelf hope it cannot 
be true; for ſurely you could not be fo unjuſt, I will fay, 
to my friendſhip, as to ſuffer any inconveniencies for want 
of money. I think I could not forgive you, if it were ſo. 
The Colonel (as one of your N is reſolved to ſee 
you put into poſſeſſion of your eſtate: And, in the mean 
time, he has actually engaged them to remit to him, for 
you, the produce of it accrued fince your grandfather's 
death (a very conſiderable ſum) ; and propoſes himſelf 
to attend you with it. But, by a hint he dropt, I find you 
had diſappointed ſome people's littleneſs, by not writing 
to them for money and ſupplies; ſince they were deter- 
mined to diſtreſs you, and to put you at defiance, 

Like all the reſt !—I hope I may ſay that without offence. 

Your couſin imagines, that, before reconciliation 
takes place, they will infiſt, that you ſhall make ſuch a 
will as to that eſtate, as they ſhall approve of : But he de- 
c\ares, he will not go out of England till he has ſeenjuſtice 
done you by ewvery-body ; and that you ſhall not be impoſ- 
ed on either by friend or foe — | 

By relation or foe, ſhould he not have faid ? — For a 
friend will not impoſe upon a friend. 

90, my dear, you are to buy your peace, if ſome people 
were to have their wills! 

Your couſin [not I, my dear, tho' it was always my 
opinion (a) ſays, that the whole family is to rich to be 
either humble, conſiderate, or contented. And as for him- 
ſelf, he has an ample fortune, he ſays, and thinks of 
leaving it wholly to you. 

Had this villain Lovelace conſulted his worldly intereſt 
only, what a fortune would he have had in you, even al- 
tho' your marrying him had deprived you of your pater- 
nal ſhare ? 

I am obliged to leave off here. But having a good 
deal {till to write, and my mother better, I will purſue 
the ſubject in another letter, altho' I ſend both together. 
1 need not ſay how much I am, and will ever be, 

Your affetionate, Cc. 


| ANNA Hows. 
{s) Ses Vol. I. p. 56, 


LE T. 
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LETTER XXXVIL 


Miſs Howe, To Miſs CLARKIssA HB RTLOoEW. 


Thurſday, Aug. 31. 

HE Colonel thought fit once to ſpeak it to the praiſe 
of Lovelace's generofity, that (as a man of honour 
ought) he took to himſelf all the blame, and acquitted you 
of the conſequences of the precipitate ſtep you had taken; 
ſince, he ſaid, as you loved him, and were in his power, he 
muſt have had advantages, which he would not have had, 
if you had continued at your father's, or at any friend's. 

Mighty generous, I ſaid (were it as he ſuppoſed) in ſuch 
inſolent refleQers, the beſt of them; who pretended to 
clear reputations which never had been ſullied, but by 
falling into their dirty acquaintance! But in this caſe, I 
added, that there was no need of any thing but the ſtricteſt 
truth, to demonſtrate Lovelace to be the blackeſt of vil- 
lains, You the brighteſt of innocents. 

This he catch'd at; and ſwore, that could he find, that 
there were any thing uncommon or barbarous in the ſe- 
duction, as one of your letters had indeed ſeemed to imply 
(That is to ſay, my dear, any thing worſe than perjury, 
breach of faith, and abuſe of a generous confidence ! — 
Sorry fellows!) he would avenge Ris couſin to the utmoſt. 

I urged your apprehenſions on this head from your laſt 
letter to me: But he ſeemed capable of taking what I 
know to be real greatneſs of ſoul, in an unworthy ſenſe; 


For he mentioned directly upon it, the expectation your 


friends had, that you ſhould (previous to any reconcilia- 
tion with them) appear in a court of juſtice againſt the 
villain — Ir you could do it with the advantage to your- 
lelt that I hinted might be done. \ 

And truly, if I would have heard him, he had indeli- 
cacy enough to have gone into the nature of the proof of 
the crime upon which they wanted to have Lovelace ar- 
raigned: Yet this is a gentleman improved by travel and 
learning! Upon my word, my dear, I, who have been 
accuſtomed to the moſt delicate converſation ever ſince I 
had the honour to know you, deſpiſe this Sex, from the 
gentleman to the peaſant. 


Vor. VII. Upon 
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Upon the whole, I find that Mr. Morden has a very 
ſlender notion of women's virtue, in particular caſes: For 
which reaſon I put him down, tho' your favourite, as one 
who is not intitled 7 caſt the firſt flone. 

I never knew a man who deſerved to be well thought 
of. himſelf for his morals, who had a ſlight opinion of the 
virtue of our Sex in general. For if from the difference 
of temperament and education, modeſty, chaſtity, and piety 
too (and theſe from principle) are not to be found in our 
Sex preferably to the other, I ſhould think it a ſign of a 
much worſe nature in ours. 

He even hinted (as from your relations indeed) that it 
is impoſſible but there muſt be ſome will where there is 
much love. Theſe ſort of refleQions are enough to make 
2 woman, who has at heart her own honour and the ho- 
nour of her Sex, to look about her, and conſider what 
ſhe is doing when ſhe enters into an intimacy with theſe 
wretches ; ſince it is plain, that whenever the throws her- 
ſelf into the power of a man, and leaves for him her pa- 
rents or guardians, every body will believe it to be ow- 
ing more to her good luck than to her diſcretion, if 
there be not an end to her virtue: And let the man be 
ever ſuch a villain to her, ſhe muſt fake into her own 
boſom a ſhare of his guilty baſeneſs. 
lam writing to | caſes. You, my dear, are out 
of the queſtion. Your ſtory, as I have heretofore ſaid, 
will afford a mares: as well as an example (a): For who 
is it that will not infer, That if a perſon of your fortune, 
character, and merit, could not eſcape ruin, after ſhe had 

ut herſelf into the power of her ena, what can a 
thoughtleſs, fond, giddy creature expect? 

Every man, they will ſay, is not a Loverace.—True: 
But then, neither is every woman a CLaR1ssa. — And al- 
low for the one and the other, the example muſt be of 
general uſe. 

I prepared this gentlemen to expect your appointment 
of Mr. Belford, for an office that we both hope he will 
have no occaſion to act in (nor any-body elle) for many 


very many years. to come. He was at firſt ſtarted at it 
But, 


fa} Vol: IV. p. 21 


w—_ — * 5 
- 
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But, upon hearing your reaſons, which had fatisfied me, 
he only ſaid, That ſuch an appointment, were it to take 
place, would exceedingly affect his other couſins. - 

He told me, he had a copy of Lovelace'sletter to you, 
imploring your pardon, and offering to undergo any pe- 
nance to procure it (a); and alſo of your anſwer to it (5). 

I find he is willing to hope, that a marriage between 


you may ſtill take place; which, he ſays, will heal up all 


breaches. 
I would have written much more : — On the following 
2288 eſpecially; to wit, Of the wretched man's 
unting you out of your lodgings: Of your relation 
ſtrange implacableneſs (I am in dalle, and cannot think of 
2 word you would like better, juff now): Of your laſt 
letter to Lovelace, to divert him from purſuing you: Of 
your aunt Hervey's penitential converſation with Mrs. 
Norton: Of Mr. Wyerley's renewed addreſs: Of your 
leſſons in Hickman's behalf, ſo approvable, were the man 
more ſo than he is: But indeed 2 offended with him 
at this inſtant, and have been theſe two days: Of your 
fiſter's tranſportation project: - And of twenty and twenty 
other things: — But am obliged to leave off, to attend my 
two couſins Spilſworth, and my couſin Herbert, who are 
come to viſit us on account of my mother's IIIneſs. 1 
will therefore diſpatch theſe by Rogers, and if my mother 
gets well ſoon (as | hope ſhe will) 1 am reſolved to ſee you 
in town and tell you every thing that now is upon my 
mind ; and particularly, mingling my ſoul with yours, how 
much I am, and will ever be, my deareſt dear friend, 
Your affectionate 
Anna Howe. 


Let Rogers bring one line, I pray you. I thought to 
have ſent him this afternoon ; but he cannot ſet out 
till to-morrow morning early. 


I cannot expreſs how much your ſtaggering lines, and 
your concluſion, affect me! 
| (a) ue Vl. vip. 346, (5) See Vl. vi. p. 386. 
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LETTER XXXVIII. 


Mr. BELTOnD, To ROBERT LoveLacr, E; 


Sunday Evening, Sept. 3. 

Wonder not at the impatience your ſervant tells me you 

expreſs to hear from me. I was deſigning to write you 

a longer letter, and was juſt returned from Smith's for that 

purpoſe ; but, ſince you are ſo urgent, you muſt be con- 
tented with a ſhort one. 

I attended the lady this morning, juft before I ſet out 

for Edgware. She was ſo ill over-night, that ſhe was 

obliged to leave her letter to Miſs Howe unfiniſhed : But 


early this morning ſhe made an end of it, and had juſt 


ſealed it up as I came. She was ſo fatigued with writ- 
ing, that ſhe told me ſhe would lie down after I was gone, 
and endeayour to recruit her ſpirits. | 

They had ſent for Mr. Goddard, when ſhe was ſo ill 
laſt night; and not being able to ſee him out of her 
own chamber, he, for the firſt time, ſaw her houſe, as ſhe 
callsit. He was extremely ſhocked and concerned at it; 
and chid Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Lovick for not perſuading 
Her to have ſuch an object removed from her bedchamber : 
And when they excufed themſelves on the /itile authority 
it was reaſonable to ſuppoſe they muſt have with a lady 
ſo much their ſuperior, he reflected warmly on thoſe who 
had more authority, and who left her to proceed in ſuch 
a ſhocking and ſolemn whimſy, as he called it. 

It is placed near the window, like a harpſicord, tho' 
covered over to the ground: And when ſheis fo ill, that 
the cannot well go to her cloſet, ſhe writes and reads up- 
om it, as others would upon a dGeſk or table. But (only 
as ſhe was ſo ill laſt night) ſhe chooſes not to ſee any-body 
in that apartment. 

I went to Edgware ; and returning in the evening, at- 


tended her again. She had a letter brought her from Mrs. 


Norton (a long one, as it ſeems by its bulk) juſt before! 
came. But ſhe had not opened it; and ſaid, That as ſhe 
was pretty calm and compoſed, ſhe was afraid to look into 
the contents, leſt ſhe ſhould be ruffled ; expecting, now, 
to hear of nothing that could do her good or give her 
| | | pleaſure 
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leaſure from that good woman's dear hard-hearted neigh- 
ours, as the called her own relations. 

Seeing her io weak and ill, I withdrew ; nor did ſhe 
deſire me to tarry, as ſometimes ſhe does, when I make 
a motion to depart. | 

By Mrs. Smith I had ſome hints, as I went away, that 
ſhe had appropriated that evening to ſome offices, that 
were to ſave troubie, as ſhe called it, after her departure; 
and had been giving her nurſe, and Mrs. Lovick, and 
Mrs. Smith, orders about what ſhe would have done 
when ſhe was gone; and I believe they were of a very de- 
licate and affecting nature; but Mrs. Smith deſcended not 
to particulars. 

The Doctor had been with her, as well as Mr. God- 
dard ; and they both joined with great earneſtneſs to per- 
ſuade her to have her houſe removed out of her fight : But 
ſhe aſſured them, that it gave her pleaſure and ſpirits ; 
and, being a neceſſary preparation, ſhe wondered they 
ſhould be ſurpriſed at it, when ſhe had not any of her fa- 
mily about her, or any old acquaintance, on whoſe care 
and exactneſs in theſe pundilio's, as the called them, ſhe 
could rely. 

The Doctor told Mrs. Smith, that he believed ſhe would 
hold out long enough for any of her friends to have notice 
of her ſtate, and to ſee her, and hardly longer; and ſince 
he could not find, that ſhe had any certainty of hea / ing 
trom or ſeeing her couſin Morden (which made it plain, 
that her relations continued inflexible) he would go home, 
and write a letter to her father, take it as ſhe would. 

She had ſpent great part of the day in intenſe devo- 
tions; and to-morrow morning ſhe is to have with her 
the ſame clergyman who has often attended her; from 
whoſe hands ſhe will again receive the Sacrament. 

Thou ſeeſt, Lovelace, that all is preparing, that all will 
de ready; and I am to attend her to-morrow afternoon, 


to take ſome inſtructions from her in relation to my part 


in the office to be performed for her. And thys, omit- 

ting the particulars of a fine converſation between her 

and Mrs. Lovick, which the latter acquainted me with, as 

well as another between her and the Doctor and Apothe- 

cary, which I had a deſign -_ evening to give you, they 
3 ö 
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being of a very affecting nature, I have yielded to your im- 

patience. 

I ſhall diſpatch Harry to-morrow morning early with 
her letter to Miſs Howe: An offer ſhe took very 
kindly ; as ſhe is extremely ſolicitous to leſſen that 
your; lady's apprehenſions for her on not hearing 
from her by Saturday's poſt : And yet, to write the 
truth, how can her apprehenſions be leſſened ? 


L:-E:-T1-E RR: XXXIX. 
Miſs Cr.arissn HarLowe, To Miſs Howe. 


Saturday, Sept. 2. 


Write, my beloved Miſs Howe, tho' very i!l ſtill: Bur 
I could not by the return of your meſſenger ; for | 
was then unable to hold a pen. 

Your mother's illnefs (as by the firſt part of your letter) 
gave me great diſtreſs for you, till ] read further: You 
bewail it as it becomes a daughter fo ſenſible. May you 
be bleſſed in each other for many, very many, happy 
years to come! I doubt nor, that even this ſudden and 
grievous indifpoſition, by the frame it has put you in, and 
the apprehenſion it has given you of loſing fo dear a mo— 
ther, will contribute to the happineſs I wiſh you: For, 
alas! my dear, we never know how to value the bleſſings 
we enjoy, till we are in danger of loſing them, or have 
actually loſt them: And then, what would we give to have 
them reſtored to us? 

What, 1 wonder, has again happened between you and 
Mr. Hickman? Altho' 1 know it not, I dare ſay it is 
owing to ſomie pretty petulance, to ſome half-ungenerous 
advantage taken of his obligingneſs and afſiduity. Will 
you never, iny dear, give the weight You and all our Sex 
ought to give to the qualities of ſobriety and regularity of 
life and manners in that Sex? Muſt bold creatures, and 
lorward ſpirits, for ever, and by the beſt and wiſeſt of us, 
as well as by the indiſcreeteſt, be the moſt kindly uſed ? 


My dear friends know not, that I have actually ſuffered 


within /e/ than an inch of my life. 
Poor Mr. Brand! He meant well, I believe. — I am 
afraid all will turn heavily upon him, when he probably 


But 
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But were he not to have been ſo light of belief, and fo 
weakly officious; but had given a more favourable, and 
it would be ſtrange if 1 could not ſay, a jufter report; 
things would have been, nevertheleſs, exactly as they are. 

I muſt lay down my pen. I am veryill. I believe I 
ſhall be better by and by. The bad writting would be- 
tray me, altho' | had a mind to keep from you, what 
the event muſt ſoon 

| SA 


Now I reſume my trembling pen. Excuſe the unſtea- 
a writing. It will be ſo 

| have wanted no 5 So don't be angry about 
ſuch a trifle as money. Yet am I glad of what you in- 
cline me to hope, that my friends will give up the pro- 
duce of my grandiather's eſtate fince it has been in their 
hands: Becanſe, knowing it to be my right, and that hey 
could not want it. ] had already diſpoted of a good part 
of it ; and could only hope they would be willing to give 
it up at my laſt requeſt. And now how rich ſhall I think 
myſelf in this my laſt ſtage !— And yet I did not want 
before — Indeed J did not — For who, that has many 
ſuperfluities, can be ſaid to want? | 

Do not, my dear friend, be concerned that I call it my 
laft age ; for what is even the long life which in high 
health we with for? What, but, as we go along, a life 
of apprehenſion, ſometimes for our friends, oftener for 
ourſelves? And at laſt, when arrived at the old age we 
covet, one heavy loſs or deprivation having ſucceeded an- 
other, we ſee ourſelves ſtript, as I may ſay, of every one 
we loved ; and find ourſelves expoſed, as uncompanion- ' 
able poor creatures, to the flights, to the contempts, of 
joltling youth, who want to puſh us off the ſtage, in hopes 
to poſſeſs what we have — And, ſuperadded to all, our 
own infirmities every day increaſing: Of themſelves 
enough to make the life we wiſhed-for the greateſt diſeaſe 
of all! Don't you remember the lines of Howard, which 
once you read to me in my ivy-bower (a)? 


In 
(2) Theſe are the lines the lady refers to: 


From death we roſe to life: "Tis but the ſame, 
Thro' life to paſs again from whence we came, 
| With 
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In the diſpoſition of what belongs to me, I have en- 
deavoured to doevery-thing in the juſteſt and beſt manner 
I could think of; putting myſelf in my relations places. 
and, in the greiter points, ordering my matters as if no 
miſunderſtanding had happened. | 

I hope they will not think much of ſome bequeſts where 
wanted, and where due from my gratitude: But if they 
ſhould, what is done, is done; and I cannot now help it. 
Yet I muſt repeat, that I hope, I hope, I have pleaſed 
every one of them. For I would not, on my account, 
have it thought, that in my laſt diſpoſition, any thing un- 
daughterly, un- ſiſterly, or unlike a kinſwoman, ſhould 
have had place in a mind that is ſ truly free (as I will pre- 
ſume to ſay) from all reſentment, that it now overflows 
with gratitude and bleſſings for the good I have received, 
altho' it be not all that my heart wiſhed to receive. Were 
jt: even an hard/bip that I was not favoured with more, 
what is it but an hardſhip of half a year, againſt the mf 
indulgent goodneſs of eighteen years and a half, that ever 
Was Hon to a daughter? 

My couſin, you tell me, thinks I was off my guard, 
and that 1 was taken at ſome advantage. Indeed, my 
dear, I was not, Indeed I gave no room for advantage 
to be taken of me. I hope, one day, that will be ſeen, 
if 1 have the juſtice done me which Mr. Belford aſſures 
me of. 

I ſhould hope, that my couſin has not taken the liber- 
ties which you, by an obſervation (not unjuſt) ſeem to 
charge him with. Por it is ſad to think, that the gene- 
rality of that Sex ſhould make ſo light of crimes, which 
they juſtly hold ſo unpardonable in their own moſt inti- 
mate relations of ours — Yet cannot commit them N 

Oln 
With ſhame we ſee our PAsstoxs can prevail, 8 
Where Reaſen, Certainty, and Virtue fail. 
Howevs, that empty name! can death deſpiſe; 
Scorn'd Loves, to death as to a refuge, flies; ; 
And Sorrow waits for death with longing eyes. 

Hor triumphs o'cr the thoughts of death: and Fart 

Cheats fools, and flatters the unfortunate. 
We fear to loſe, what a ſmall time muſt waſte, 
Till life itſelf grows the diſeaſe at laſt. 
Begging for life, we beg for more decay: 
And to be eng a dying only pray. 
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doing ſuch injuries to other families and individuals, as 
they think themſelves obliged to reſent unto death, when 
offered to their own families. 

But we women are too often to blame on this head: 
ſince the moſt virtuous among us ſeldom make vi-tue the 
teſt of their approbation of the other: Inſomuch that a 
man may glory in his wickedneſs of this ſort without be- 
ing rejected on that account, even to the faces of women 
of unqueſtionable virtue. Hence it is, that a libertine 
ſeldom thinks himſelf concerned ſo much as to fave ap- 
rearances: And what is it not that our Sex ſuffers in their 
opinions on this very ſcore? And what have I, more 
than many others, to anſwer for on this very account, in 
the world's eye ? 

May my ſtory be a warning to all, how they prefer a 
libertine to a man of true honour; and how they permit 
themſelves to be miſled (where they mean the %) by the 
ſpecious, yet fooliſh hope of ſubduing riveted habits, and, 
as I may ſay, of altering natures! — The more fooliſh, as 
experience might convince us, that there is hardly one in 
ten, of even tolerably happy marriages, in which the wife 
keeps the hold in the huſband's affections, which ſhe had 
inthe loder Ss. What influence then can ſhe hope to have 
over the morals of an avowed libertine, who marries per- 
haps for conveniency, who deſpiſes the tie, and whom, it 
is too probable, nothing but old age, or ſickneſs, or diſ- 
eaſe (the conſequence of ruinous riot) can reclaiin ? 

I am very glad you gave my couſ 
Sunday morning (Sep 3.) fix o clock. 

HiTner I had written, and was forced to quit my 
pen. And fo much weaker and worſe I grew, that had 
Ireſumed it, to have cloſed here, it muſt have been with 
ſuch trembling unſteadineſs, that it would have given 
you more concern for me, than the delay of ſending it a- 
way by laſt night's poſt can do: So I deferred it, to ſee 
how it would pleaſe God to deal with me. And J find my- 
ſelf, after a better night than I expected, lively and clear; 
and hope to give you a proof that I do, in the continua- 
tion of my letter, which I will purſue as currently as if 
| had not left off. | 

lam glad you ſo conſiderately gave my couſin Morden 
favourable impreſſions of Mr. Belford; fince, — 

ome 
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ſome miſunderſtanding might have happened between 
them ! For altho' I hope this gentleman is an altered man, 
and in time will be a reformed one, yet is he one of thoſe 
high ſpirits that has been accuſtomed to reſent imaginary 
indignities to himſelf, when, I believe, he has not beer 
ſtudious to avoid giving real offences to others ; men of thi 
caſt acting as if they thought all the world was made to 
bear with them, and they with no-body in it. 

Mr. Lovelace, you tell me, thought fit to intruſt my 
couſin with the copy of his letter of penitence to me, and 
with my anſwer to it, rejecting him, and his ſuit : And 
Mr. Belford moreover acquaints me, how much concerned 
Mr. Lovelace is for his baleneſs, and how freely he accuſed 
himſelf to my couſin, This ſhews, that the true bravery 
of ſpirit is to be above doing a vile action; and that no- 
thing ſubjects the human mind to ſuch meanneſſes, as to 
be guilty of wilful wrongs to our fellow-creatures. How 
low, how ſordid are the ſubmiſſions which elaborate 
bo ſeneſs compels! That chat wretch could treat me as he 
did, and then could ſo poorly creep to me to be forgiven, 
and to be allowed to endeavour to repair crimes ſo wilful, 
ſo black, and ſo premeditated! How my ſoul deſpiſed 
him for his meanneſs on a certain occaſion, of which you 
will one day be informed (a)! And him whom one's heart 
deſpiſes, it is far from being difficult to feject, had one 
ever ſo particularly favoured him once. 

Yet am I glad this violent ſpirit can thus creep; that, 
like a potſonous ſerpent, he can thus coil himfelt, and 
hide his head in his own narrow circlets; becauſe this 
ſtooping, this abaſement, gives me hope that no further 
miſchief will enſue. 

All my apprehenſion is, what may happen when I am 
one; leſt then my couſin, or any other of my family, 
ould endeavour to avenge me, and riſk their own more 

precious lives on that account, 

If that part of Cain's curſe were Mr. Lovelace's, To be 
a fugitive and vagabond in the earth ; that is to ſay, if it 
meant no more harm to him, than that he ſhou!d be ob- 
liged to travel, as it ſeems he intends (tho' I wiſh him 4 

. | 


(a) Meaning his meditated ſecond violence (See Vol. v. Letter 30 
and his ſucceeding letters to her, ſupplicating ker pardon. 
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ill in his travels) and I could know it; then ſhould I 
de eaſy in the hop'd-for ſafety of my friends from his 
kilful violence. Oh that I could hear he was a thouſand 
miles off ! 

When I began this letter, I did not think I could have 
run to ſuch a length. But 'tis to You, my deareſt friend, 
and you have a title to the ſpirits you raiſe and ſupport ; 
for they are no longer mine, and will ſubſide the moment 
| ceaſe writing to you. 

But what do you bid me hope for, when you tell me, 
that if your mother's health will permit, you will ſee me 
in town? I hope your mother's health will be perfected 
as you wiſh ; but I dare not promiſe myſelf ſo great a 
favour ; ſo great a Gb/effing, I will call it—And, indeed, 
| know not if I ſhould be able to bear it now ! — 

Yet one comfort it is in your power to give me; and 
that is, Let me know, and very ſpeedily it muſt be, if you 
wiſh to oblige me, that all matters are made up between 
you and Mr. Hickman ; to whom, I ſee, you are reſolved, 
with all your bravery of ſpirit, to owe a multitude of 
obligations for his patience with your flightineſs. Think 
of this, my dear proud friend! and think, likewiſe, of 
what I have often told you, That PRIDE, in man or wo- 
man, is an extreme that hardly ever fails, ſooner or later, 
to bring forth its mortifying ConTRARY. | 

May You, my dear Miſs Howe have no diſcomforts, 
but what you make to yourſelf! Thoſe, as it will be in 
your own power to leſlen them, ovght to be your own 
puniſhment if you do not. As there is no ſuch a thing 
as perfect happineſs here, ſince the buſy mind will make to 
elf evils were it to fnd none, you will pardon this limit- 
ed wiſh, ſtrange as it may appear till you conſider it: For 
to wiſh you no infelicities, eicher within or without you, 
were to wiſh you what can never happen in this world; 
and what, perhaps, ought not to be wiſhed for, if by a 
wiſh one could give one's friend ſuch an exemption ; ſince 
we are not to live here always. 

We muſt not, in ſhort, expect, that our roſes will grow 
without thorns: But then they are uſeful and inſtructive 
thorns; which, by pricking the hagers of the too haſty 
plucker, teach furure caution, at the ſame time that they 
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add ſweets, and poignancy too, to enjoyments which are 
not over eaſily attained. | 


I muſt conclude— 
God for ever bleſs you, and all you love and honour, 
and reward you here and hereafter for your kindneſs to 
Your ever-obliged and affetionate 
CLartssa HARLOWI. 


LETTER XI. 


Mrs. Noxrox, To Miſs CLartssa HARLO WE. 
{In Anſwer to hers of Thurſday, Aug. 24.) 
Thurſday, Aug. 31. 
Had written ſooner, my deareſt young lady, but that! 
have been endeavouring, ever ſince the receipt of 
your laſt letter, to obtain a private audience of your mo- 
ther, in hopes of leave to communicate it to her. But 
laſt night I was ſurpriſed by an invitation to breakfaſt at 
Harlowe Place this morning: and the chariot came early 
to fetch me : An honour I did not expeR. 

When I came, I found there was to be a meeting of all 
your family with Colonel Morden at Harlowe-Place ; and 
it was propoſed by your mother, and conſented to, that 
J ſhould be preſent. Your couſin, I underſtand, had with 
difficulty brought this meeting to bear; for your brother 
had before induſtriouſly avoided all converſation with him 
on the affecting ſubject; urging, That it was not neceſſa- 
ry to talk to Mr. Morden upon it, who, being a remoter 
relation than themſelves, had no bufineſs to make himſelf 
a judge of their conduct to their daughter, their niece, 
and their ſiſter ; eſpecially as he had declared himſelf in 
her favour; adding, That he ſhould hardly have patience 
to be queſtioned by him on that head. 

I was in hopes, that your mamma would have given me 
an apportunity of talking with her alone before the com- 
pany met; but the ſeemed ſtudiouſly to avoid it: I dare 
tay, however, not with her inclination. 

1 was ordered in juſt before Mr. Morden came; and 
was bid to fit down: — Which I did in the window. 

The Colonel, when he came. began the diſcourſe, by 
renewing, as he called it, his ſollicitations in your * 
e 
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He ſet before them your penitence ; your ill health ; 


your virtue, tho' once betrayed, and baſely uſed: He 


then read to them Mr. Lovelace's letter, a moſt contrite 
one indeed (a) ; and your high ſouPd anſwer (; for that 
was what he juſtly called it; and he treated as it deſery- 
ed Mr. Brand's officious information (of which I had be- 
fore heard he had made them aſhamed) by repreſenta- 
tions founded upon inquiries made by Mr. Alſton (eq, 
whom he procured to go up on purpoſe to acquaint him- 
ſelf with your manner of lite, and what was meant by 
the viſits of that Mr. Belford. 

He then told them, That he had the day before waited 
upon Miſs Howe, and had been ſhewn a letter from you 
to her (d), and permitted to take ſome memorandums 
from it, in which you appeared, both by hand-writing 
and the contents, to be ſo very ill, that it ſeemed doubt- 
ful to him, if it were poſſible for you to get over it. And 
when he read to them that paſſage, where you aſk Miſs 
Howe, What can be done for you now, were your 
friends to be ever ſo favourable? and wiſh, for their 
ſakes, more, than for your own, that they would ſtill 
© relent ;* and then ſay, © You are very ill — You muſt 
drop your pen—And aſk excuſe for your crooked writ- 
ing; and take, as it were, a laſt farewel of Miſs Howe; 
* Adieu, my dear, adieu,” are your words. 

O my child! my child; ſaid your mamma, weeping, 
and claſping her hands. 

Dear Madam, ſaid your brother, be ſo good as to think 
you have more children than this ingrateful one. 

Yet your fiſter ſeemed affected. | 

Your uncle Harlowe wiping his eyes, O couſin, ſaid 
he, if one thought the poor girl was really ſo ill — 

She muſt, ſaid your uncle Anthony. This is written to 
her private friend. God torbid ſhe ſhould be quite loſt ! 

Your uncle Harlowe wiſhed they did not carry their 
reſentments too far. 

I begged for God's ſake, wringing my hands, and with 
a bended knee, that they would permit me to go up 


to you; engaging to give them a faithful account of 
Vor. VII. O the 


(a) See Vol. vi. p. 346. (% See Vol. vi. p. 356 (e) See 
P. 37. of this Vol, (d) See p. 67. 
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the way you were in. But I was chidden by your bro- 
ther ; and this occaſioned ſome angry words between him 
and Mr. Morden. 

| believe, Sir, I believe, Madam, ſaid your ſiſter to her 
father and mother, we need not trouble my couſin to read 
any more. It does but grieve and diſturb you. My ſiſter 
Clary ſeems to be ill: I think, if Mrs. Norton were per- 
mitted to go up to her, it would be right. Wickedly as 
ſhe has ated, if ſhe be truly penitent— 

Here ſhe ſtopt ; and every one being ſilent, I ſtood up 
once more, and beſought them to let me go: And then 
{ offered to read a paſſage or two in your letter to me 
of the 24th. But 1 was taken up again by your brother; 
and this occaſioned ſtill higher words between the Colo- 
nel and him. 

Your mamma, hoping to gain upon your inflexible 
brother, and to divert the anger of the two gentlemen 
from each other, propoſed that the Colonel ſhould proceed 
in reading the minutes he had taken from your letter. 

He accordingly read. Of your reſuming your pen: 
That you thought you had taken your laſt farewel ; 
© andthe reſt of that very affecting paſſage, in which you 
ate obliged to break off more than once, and afterwards 
© to take an airing in a chair.“ Your brother and ſiſter 
were affected at this; and he had regourſe to his fnuft- 
box. And where you comfort Miſs Howe, and fay, 
* You ſhall be happy;' It is more, ſaid he, than the will 
let any body elle be. 

Your fitter called vou Sweet ſoul ; but with a low 
voice: Then grew hard hearted again; yet faid, Nobody 
could help being affected by your pathetic grief — but 
that it was your talent. 

The Colonel then went on to the good effect your air- 


ing had upon you; to your good wiſhes to Mits Howe, | 


and Mr. Hickman; and to your concluding ſentence. That 
when the happy life you wiſh her comes to be wound up, 
ſhe may be as calm and as eaſy at quitting it, as you hope 
in God you ſhall be. Your mamma could not fland this, 
but retired to a corner of the room, and ſobbed, and wept. 
Your father, for a few minutes, could not ſpeak, tho 
he ſeemed inclined to ſay ſomething. 
Your uncle were alſo both affected: - But your brother 
7 went 
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went round to each; and again reminded your mamma, 
that ſhe had other children: What was there, he ſaid, in 
what was read, but the reſult of the talent you had of 
moving the paſſions? And he blamed them for chooſing 
to hear read what they knew their abuſed indulgence 
could not be proof againſt, 

This ſet Mr. Morden up again: Fie upon you, couſin 
Harlowe, ſaid he! — I ſee plainly to whom it is owings 
that all relationſhip and ties of blood with regard to this 
ſweet ſufferer are laid aſide. Such rigors as theſe make 
it difficult for a ſliding virtue ever to recover itſelf. 

Your brother pretended the honour of the family; and 
declared, that no child ought to be forgiven, who aban- 
doned the moſt indulgent of parents, againſt warning, 
againſt the light of knowledge; as you had done. 

But, Sir and Ladies, ſaid J, rifing from my ſeat in the 
window, and humbly turning round to each, If I maybe 
permitted to ſpeak, my dear Miſs aſks only for a bleſſing : 
She begs not to be received to favour: She is very ill, 
and aſks only for a laſt bleſſing. * 

Come, come, goody Norton (I need not teil you who 
ſaid this) you are up again with your lamentables! — A 
good woman, as you are, to forgive ſo readily a crime 
that has been as diſgraceful to your part in her education, 
as to her family, is a weakneſs that would induce one to 
ſuſpect your virtue, it you were to be encountred by æ 
temptation properly adapted. 

By ſome ſuch charitable logic as this, ſaid Mr. Morden, 
is my couſin Arabella captivated, I doubt not. If to be 
uncharitble and unforgiving, 1s to give a proof of virtue, 
You, Mr. James Harlowe, are the moſt yirtuous young 
man in the world. 

I knew how it would be, replied your brother in a paſ- 
hon, if I met Mr. Morden upon this buſineſs. I would 
have declined it: But, you, Sir, to his father, would not 
permit me ſo to do. But, Sir, turning to the Colonel, 
in no other preſence= 

Then, couſin James, interrupted the other gentleman, 
that which is your protection, it ſeems, is mine: I am not 
uſed to bear defiances thus—You are my couſin, Sir— 


and the ſon and nephew of perſons as dear as near to me 
There he pauſe 
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Are we, ſaid your father, to be made ſtill more unhap- 
py among ourſelves, when the villain lives that ought to 
be the obje& of every-one's reſentment who has either a 
value for the family, or for this ingrateful girl ! 

That's the man, ſaid your couſin, whom laſt Monday, 
as you know, I went purpoſely to make the object of 
mine. But what could I fay, when I found him fo wil- 
ling to repair his crime ? — And I give it as my opinion, 
and have written accordingly to my poor couſin, that it 
is beſt for all round, that his offer ſhould be accepted: 
And let me tell vou 

Tell me nothing, faid your father, quite enraged, of 
that very vile fellow ! J have a riveted hatred to him, ] 
would rather ſee the rebel die a hundred deaths, were it 
poſſible, than that ſhe ſhould give ſuch a villain as he a 
relation to my family. 

Well, but there is no room to think, ſaid your mamma, 
that ſhe will give us ſuch a relation, my dear. The poor 
girl will lefſen, I fear, the number of our relations ; not 
increaſe it. If ſhe be ſo ill as we are told ſhe is, let us ſend 
Mrs. Norton up to her — That's the leaſt we can do — 
Let us take her, however, out of the hands of that Belford. 

Both your uncles fupported this motion; the latter part 
of it eſpecially. 

Your brother obſerved, in his ill-natured way, what 
a fine piece of conſiſtency it was, in you, to refuſe the 
vile injurer, and the amends he offered : yet to throw 
yourſelf upon the protection of his faſt friend. 

Miſs Harlowe was apprehenfive, ſhe ſaid, that you 
would leave all you could leave to that pert creature Miſs 
Howe (So ſhe called her) if you ſhou'd die. 

O do not, do not ſuppoſe hat, my Bella, ſaid your 
Poor mother: I cannot think of parting with my Clary — 
With all her faults ſhe is my child — Her reaſons for her 
conduct are not heard. It would break my heart to loſe 
Her. — I think, my dear, to your papa, none fo fit as I, 
if you will give me leave, to go up. And Mrs. Norton 
ſhall acompany me. 

This was a ſweet motion; and your father pauſed up- 
on it. Mr. Morden offered his ſervice to eſcort her. Your 
uncles ſeemed to approve of it. But yout brother __ all. 

ope, 
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hope, Sir, faid he, to his father ; J hope, Madam, to his 
mother, that you will not endeayour to recover a faulty 
daughter, by loſing an unculpable ſon. I do declare, 
that if ever my ſiſter Clary darkens theſe doors again, I 
never will. I will ſet out, Madam, the ſame hour you gs 
to London (on ſuch an errand) to Edinburgh; and there I 
will reſide; and try to forget, that I have relations in 
England ſo near and fo dear, as you are now all to me. 

Good God, ſaid the Colonel! What a declaration is 
this! — And ſuppoſe, Sir, and ſuppoſe, Madam (turning to 
your father and mother) this /hou/d be the caſe, Whether 
is it better, think you, that you ſhould lofe for ever ſuch 
a daughter as my couſin Clary, or that your ſon ſhould 
goto Edinburgh, and reſide there upon an eſtate which 
will be better for his reſidence upon it? 

Your brother's paſſionate behaviour hereupon is hardly 
to be deſcribed. He reſented it, as promoting an aliena- 
tion of the affection of the family to him. And to ſuch. 
2 height were reſentments carried, every one ſiding with 
him, that the Colonel, with hands and eyes lifted up, 
cried out, What hearts of flint am I related to O couſin 
Harlowe, to your father, Are you reſolved to have but 
one daughter? Are you, Madam, to be taught by a ſon 
who has no bowels, to forget that you are a mother ? 

The Colonel turned from them to draw out his hand- 
kerchief, and could not for a minute ſpeak. The eyes of 
every-one, but the hard-hearted brother, caught tears 
from his. 

But then turning to them (with the more indignation, 
as it ſeemed, as he had been obliged to ſhew a humanity, 
which, however. no brave heart ſhould be aſhamed of) 
| leave ye all, ſaid he, fit company far one another. I 
will never open my lips to any of you more upon this ſub- 
jet. I will inſtantly make my will, and in me ſhall the 
dear creature have the father, uncle; brother, ſhe has 
ioft. I will prevail upon her to take the tour of France 
and Italy with me; nor ſhall ſhe return till ye know the 
value of ſuch a daughter. 

And faying this, he hurried out of the room, went 
into the court-yard, and ordered his horſe. 

Mr. Anthony Harlowe went to him there, juſt as he was 
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mounting; and faid ; He hoped he ſhould find him cooler 
in the evening (for he till then had lodged at his houſe) 
and that then they would converſe calmly ; and every-one, 
mean time, would weigh all matters well - ut the angry, 
gentleman ſaid, Couſin Harlowe, I ſhall endeavour to diſ- 
charge the obligations I owe to your civility, fince 1 have 
been in England: But J have been fo treated by that hot- 
headed young man (who, as far as I know, has done more 
to ruin his ſitter than Lovelace himſelf, and his with the 
approbation of you all) that | will not again enter into 
your doors, or theirs. My ſervants ſhall have orders, 
whither to bring what belongs to me from your houſe. 
will fee my dear couſin Clary as ſoon as I can. And ſo 
God bleſs vou all together! Only this one word to your 
nephew, if you pleaſe, That he wants to be taught the 
difference between courage and bluſter; and it is happy 
for him, perhaps, that I am is kinſman ; tho' I am ſorry 
he is mine. 

I wondered to hear vour uncle, on his return to them 
all, repeat this; becauſe of the conſequences it may be 
attended with, tho' I hope it will not have bad ones: — 
Yet it was conſidered as a ſort of challenge, and fo it 
confirmed every-body in your brother's favour ; and Miſs 
Harlowe forgot not to enveigh againit that error which 
had brought on all theſe evils. 

I took the liberty again, but with fear and trembling, 
to defire leave :0 attend you. 

Before any other parſon could anſwer, your brother 
ſaid, He ſuppoſed 1 looked upon myſelf to be my own 
miſtreſs. Did I want their conſents, and cour!/hip, to go 
up ? If he might ſpeak his mind, we were fi/te/t to be to- 
gether, — Vet he wiſhed ] wou'd not trouble my head a- 
bout their family matters, till J was defired fo to do. 

But don't you know, brother, faid Miis Harlowe, that 
the error of any branch of a family, ſplits that family all 
in pieces, and makes not only every common friend and 
acquaintance, but even ſervants, judges over both ?— 
This is one of the bleſſed effects of my ſiſtet Clary's fault! 

There never was a creature ſo criminal, ſaid your fa- 


ther; looking with diſpleaſure at me, who had not ſome 


weak heads to pity and ſide with her. 
J J wept 
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I wept. Your mamma was ſo good as to take me by 
the hand : Come, Good woman, faid ſhe, come alon 
with me. You have too much reaſon to be afflicted at 
what afflicts Us, to want additions to your grief. 

But my deareſt young lady, I was more touched for 
your ſake than for my own: For I have been low in the 
world for a great number of years; and of conſequence, 
muſt have been accuſtomed to ſnubs and rebuffs from the 
aMuent. But! hope, that patience is written as legibly on 
my forehead, as haughtineſs on that of any of my obligers. 

Your mamma led me to her chamber; and there we fart 
2nd wept together for ſeveral minutes, without being able 
to ſpeak either of us one word to the other. At laſt ſhe 
broke filence ; aſking me, If you were really and indeed 
ſo ill, as it was ſaid you were? 

I anſwered in the affirmative; and would haveſhewn 
her your laſt letter; but ſhe declined ſeeing of it. 

I would fain have procured from her the ſavour of a 
line to you, with her bleſſing. I aſked what was intended 
by your brother and ſiſter? Would nothing fatisfy them 
but your final reprobation? — I inſinuated, how eaſy it 


would be, did not your duty and humility govern you, 


to make yourſelf independent as to circumſlances ; but 
that nothing but a Bleſſing, a /aff bleſſing, was requeſted 
by you. And many other things] urged in your behalf. 
The following brief repetition of what ſhe was pleaſed to 
ſay, in anſwer to my pleas, will give you a notion of it 
all; and of the preſent ſituation of things. 

She ſaid, She was very unhappy ! She had loſt the 
little authority ſhe once had over her other children, 


* thro? one child's failing; and all influence over Mr. 


* Harlowe, and his brothers. Your father, ſhe iaid, had 
* beſought her to leave it to him to take his own methods 
* with you; and (as ſhe valued him) to take no ſtep in 
* yout favour unknown to him and your uncles: Yet ſhe 
* owned, that they were too much governed by your 
brother. They would, however, give way in time, 
* ſhe knew, to a reconciliation : They deſigned no other; 

for they all ſtill loved you. 
* Your brother and ſiſter, ſhe owned, were jealous 
of your coming into favour again; Yet could but 
| Mr. 
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Mr. Morden have kept his. temper, and ſtood her ſon's 
firſt ſallies, who had carried his reſentment ſo high, 
(baving always had. the family grandeur in view) that 
he knew not how to deſcend, the conferences, ſo abrupt- 
ly broken off juſt now, would have ended more hap- 


pily ; for that ſhe had reaſon to think, that a few 


conceſſions on your part, with regard to your grand- 
father's eſtate, and your coulin's engaging for your ſub- 
miſſion, as from proper motives, would have ſoftened 
them all. 

* Mr. Brand's account of your intimacy with the friend 
of the obnoxious man, ſhe ſaid, had, for the time, very 
unhappy effects; for ſhe had (before that) gained ſome 
ground : But afterwards dared not, nor indeed had in- 
clination, to open her lips in your behalf. Your con- 
tinued intimacy with that Mr. Belford was wholly un- 
accountable, and as wholly inexcuſable. 

What made the wiſh'd for reconciliation, ſhe ſaid, 
more difficult, was, firſt, that you yourſelf acknowleged 
yourſelf diſhonoured ; and it was too well known, that 
it was your own fault that you ever were in the power 


of ſo great a profligate; of conſequence, that their and 


your diſgrace could not be greater than it was: Yet, 
that you reſuſed to proſecute the wretch. Next, that the 


pai don and bleſſing hoped for muſt probably be attended 


with your marriage to the wan they hate, and who hates 
them as much: Very difagreeable circumſtances, ſhe 
ſaid, I muſt allow, to found a reconciliation upon. 
As to her own part, ſhe muſt needs ſay, That if there 
were any hope, that Mr. Lovelace would become a re- 
formed man, the letter her couſin Morden had read to 
them, from him to you, and the juſtice (as ſhe hoped it 
was) he did your character, tho' to his own condemna- 
tion (his family and fortunes being unexceptionable) and 
all his relations earneſt to be related to you, were at- 
guments that would have weight with her, could they 
have any with your father and uncles. 

To my plea ot your illneſs, * She could not but flatter 


herſelf, ſhe anſwered, that it was from lownels of ſpitts 


and temporary dejection. A young cicature, ſhe ſaid, 
lo very conſiderate as you naturally were, and ſabes ſo 
s 10W) 
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' low, muſt have enough of that. Should they loſe you, 
which God forbid! the ſcene would then indeed be 
« (adly changed; for then thoſe who now moſt reſented, 
would be moſt grieved; all your fine qualities would 
* riſe to their remembrance, and your unhappy error be 
quite forgotten. 

* She wiſhed you would put yourſelf into your couſin's 
protection intirely, and have nothing more to ſay to 
Mr. Belford.” 

And I would recommend it to your moſt ferious con- 
ſideration, my dear Miſs Clary, whether now. as your 
couſin (who is your truſtee for your grandfather's eſtate) 
is come, you ſhould not give over all thought of Mr. 
Lovelace's intimate friend for your executor; more 
eſpecially, as that gentleman's interfering in the concerns 
of your family, ſhould the ſad event take place (which my 
heart akes but to think of) might be attended with thoſe 
conſequences which you are ſo deſirous, in other caſes, to 
obviate and prevent. And ſuppoſe, my dear young lady, 
you were to write one letter more to each of your uncles, 
to let them to know how ill you are ? — And to aſk their 
advice, and offer to be governed hy it, in relation to the 
diſpoſition of your eſtate and effects? 

| find they will ſend you up a large part of what has 
been received from that eſtate, ſince it was yours: toge- 
ther with vour current caſh, which you left behind you : 
And this by your couſin Morden, for fear you ſhould 
have contracted debts which may make you uneaſy. 

They ſeem to expect, that you will with to live at your 
grandfather's houſe, in a private manner, if your couſin 
prevail not upon you to go abroad for a year or two. 

Friday morning. 

BETTY was with me juſt now. She tells me, that your 
couſin Morden is ſo much diſpleaſed with them all, that 
he has refuſed to lodge any more at your uncle Anthony's ; 
and has even taken up with inconvenient lodgings, till he 
is provided with others to his mind. This very much 
concerns them ; and they repent their violent treatment 
of him: And the more, as he is reſolved, he ſays, to make 
you his heir general, and his full and whole executrix. 

What noble fortunes ſtill, my deareſt young lady, await 
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you! I am thoroughly convinced, if it pleaſe God to pre- 
ſerve your life and your health, that every-body will 
ſoon be reconciled to you, and that you will ſee many 
happy days. 

Your mamma wiſhed me not to attend you as yet, be— 
cauſe ſhe hopes that I may give myſelf that pleafure ſoon 
with every body's good liking, and even at their defire, 
Your couſin Mordes reconciliation with them, which 
they are very deſirous of, I am very ready to hope, will 
include theirs with you. 

But if that ſhould happen which I ſo much dread, and 
I not with you, I ſhall never forgive myſelt. Let me, 
therefore, my deareſt young lady, defire you to com- 
mand my attendance, if you find any danger, and if you 
wiſh ine peace of mind; and no conſideration ſhall with- 
hold me. | 

] hear, that Miſs Howe has obtained leave from her 
mother to ſee you; and intends next week to go to town 
for that purpoſe; and (as it is believed) to buy clothes 
for her approaching nuptials. 

Mr. Hickman's mother-in-law is lately dead. Her 
jointure of 600 J. a year is fallen in to him; and ſhe has 
moreover, as an acknowledginent of his good behaviour 
to her, left him all ſhe was worth, which was very con- 
ſiderable, a few legacies excepted to her own relations. 

Theſe good men are uniformly good; Indeed could 
not elſe be good; and never fare the worſe for being ſo. 
All the world agrees, he will make that fine young lady 
an excellent huſband. And I am ſorry they are not as 
much as agreed in her making him an excellent wite, But 
I hope a lady of her principles would not encourage his 
addreſs, if, whether ſhe at preſent loves him or not, {he 
thought ſhe could nt love him; or it the preferred any 
other man to him. | 

Mr. Pocock undertakes to deliver This ; but fears it 
will be Saturday night firit, if not Sunday morning. 

May the Almighty protect and bleſs you! I long to 
ſee you — My deareſt young lady, I long to fee you; and 
to fold you once more to my fond heart, I dare to lay, 
bab“ days are coming. Be but chearful. Give way to 

ope. 
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Whether for this world, or the other, you muſt be 
happy. Wiſh to live, however, were it only becauſe you 
are ſo well fitted in mind to make every one happy who 
has the honour to know you. What fignifes this tranſi- 
tory eclipſe? You are as near perfection, by all I have 
heard, as any creature in this world can be : For here is 
your glory: You are brightened and purified, as I may 
ſay, by your ſufferings! — How I long to hear your whole 
ſad yet inſtructive ſtory from your own lips! 

For Miſs Howe's ſake, who, in her new engagements, 
will ſo much want you; for your couſin Morden's ſake ; 
for your mother's ſake, if I muſt go no further in your fa- 
mily ; and yet Ican fay, forall their ſakes; and for my ſake, 
my deareſt young lady ; let your reſumed and accuſtomed 
magnanimity bear you up. You have many things to do, 
which I know not the perſon who will do, if vou leave us. 

Join your prayers then to mine, that God will ſpare 
rou to a world that wants you and your example; and, 
atho' your days may ſeem to have been numbered, who 
knows, but that, with the good King Hezekiah, you 
may have them prolonged ? Which God grant, if it be 
Lis bleſſed will, to the prayers of 
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Mr. BELTORD, To ROBERT LovELAcE, E/7; 


Monday, Sept. 4. 
H E lady would not read the letter ſhe had from 


Mrs. Norton, till the had received the Communion, - 


for fear it ſhould contain any thing that might diſturb that 
happy calm, which ſhe had been endeavouring to obtain 
for it. And when that ſolemn office was over, ſhe was 
ſo compoſed, ſhe ſaid, that ſhe thought ſhe could receive 
any news, however affccting, with tranquillity. 

Nevertheleſs, in reading it, ſhe was forced to leave off 
ſeveral times thro' weakneſs and a dimneſs in her ſight, of 
which ſhe complained ; if I may ſay complained; for fo 
ealy and ſoft were her complaints, that they could hardly 
be called ſuch. 

She was very much affected at divers parts of this let- 
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ter. She wept ſeveral times, and ſigh'd often. Mrs, 
Lovick told me, that theſe were the gentle exclamations 
ſhe broke out into, as ſhe read : — Her unkind, her cruel 
brother ! — How unſiſterly ! — Poor dear woman ! ſeeming 
to ſpeak of Mrs. Norton. Her kind couſin ! — O theſe 
flaming ſyirits ! — And then reflecting upon herſelf more 
than once. — What a deep error is nine! = What evil; 
hade I been the occaſion of ! 
When I was admitted to her preſence, I have received, 
ſaid ſhe, a long and not very pleaſing letter from my dear 
Mrs. Norton: It will ſoon be in your hands. I am ad- 
viſed againſt appointing you to the office you have ſo 
kindly accepted : But you muſt reſent nothing of theſe 
things. My choice will have an odd appearance to them: 
But it is now too late to alter it, if I would. 

| would fain write an anſwer to it, continued ſhe : But 

I have no diſtinct fight, Mr. Belford, no ſteadineſs of 
fingers. — This miſtineſs, however, will perhaps be gone 
by-and-by—Then turning to Mrs. Lovick, I don't think 
I am dying yet not actually dying, Mrs. Lovick — 
For I have no bodily pain — No numbneſſes; no ſigns of 
immediate death, 1 think — And my breath, which uſed 
of late to be ſo ſhort, is now tolerable — My head clear, 
my intelle&s free — I think I cannot be dying yet —l 
ſhall have agonies, I doubt Life will not give up ſo 
bleſſedly eaſy, I fear Yet how merciful is the Almighty, 
to give his poor creature ſuch a ſweet ſerenity ! 'Tis 
what | have prayed for! — What encouragement, Mrs. 


Lovick, fo near one's diſſolution, to have it to hope, that 


one's prayers are anſwered! 

Mrs. Smith, as well as Mrs. Lovick, was with her. 
They were both in tears; nor had I, any more than they, 
power to ſay a word in anſwer: Yet ſhe ſpoke all this, as 
well as what follows, with a ſurpriſing compolure of 
mind and countenance. 

But, Mr. Beltord, ſaid ſhe, aſſuming a ſtill ſprightlier 
air and accent, let vie talk a little to you, while I am thus 
able to ſay what | have to fay. . 

Nirs. Lovick, don't leave us; for the women were 
riſing to go— Pray lit down ; and do you, Mrs. . ſit 
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down too. — Dame Shelbourne, take this key, and open 
that upper drawer. I will move to it. 

She did, with trembling knees. Here, Mr. Belford, 
is my will, It is witneſſed by three perſons of Mr. Smith's 
acquaintance. 

dare to hope, that my couſin Morden will give you 
aſſiſtance, if you requeſt it of him. My couſin Morden 
continues his affection for me: But as I have not ſeen him, 
leave all the trouble upon you, Mr. Belford. This deed 
may want forms; and it does, no doubt: But the leſs, as 
have my grandfather's will almoſt by heart, and have 
often enough heard that canvaſſed. I will lay it by itſelf 
in this corner ; putting it at the further end of the drawer. 

She then took up a parcel of letters, incloſed in one 
cover, ſealed with three ſeals of black wax : This, faid 
ſhe, I ſealed up laſt night. The cover, Sir, will let you 
know what is to be done with what it incloſes. This is 
the ſuperſcription (holding it cloſe to her Eyes, and rub- 
bing them) ; As 2 as I am certainly dead, this to be 
brofe open by Mr. Belford. — Here, Sir, I put it, (placingit 
by the will) — Theſe folded papers are letters and copies 
of letters, diſpoſed according to their dates. Miſs Howe 
will do with thoſe as you and ſhe ſhall think fit. If I receive 
any more, or more come when I cannot receive them, 
they may be put into this drawer (pulling out and puſhing 
in the looking: glaſs drawer) [You'll be ſo kind as to ob- 
ſerve that, Mrs. Lovick, and dame Shelbourne] to be given 
to Mr. Belford, be they from whom they will. 

Here, Sir, proceed ſhe, 1 put the keys of my appa- 
rel (putting them into the drawers with her papers.) All 
is in order, and the inventory upon them, and an account 
of what I have diſpoſed of: So that no-body need to aſk 
Mrs. Smith any queſtions. 

There will be no immediate need to open or inſpeR the 
trunks which contain my wearing apparel. Mrs. Norton 
will open them, or order ſomebody to do it for her, in 
your preſence, Mrs. Lovick; for ſo I have directed in 
my will. They may be ſealed up now: I ſhall never 
more have occaſion to open them. 

She then, tho' I expoſtulated to the contrary, cauſed 
me to ſeal them up with my ſeal. 
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After this, She locked the drawer where were her pa- 
pers; firſt taking out her book of Meditations, as ſhe 
called it ; ping, be ſnould, perhaps, have uſe for that; 
and then defired me to take the key of that drawer ; for 
ſhe ſhould have no further occaſion for that neither. 

All this in ſo compoſed and chearful a manner, that we 
were equally ſurpriſed and affected with, it, 

You can witneſs for me, Mrs. Smith, and ſo can you, 
Mrs, Lovick, proceeded ſhe, if any one. aſk after my life 
and converſation, ſince you have known me, that I have 
been very orderly ; have kept good hours, and never 
have lain out of your houſe, but when J was in priſon ; 
and then you know, I could not help it. 

O Loyelace! that thou hadſt heard her, or ſeen her, 
unknown to herſelf, on this occaſion ! Not one of us 
could, ſpeak a word. 


I ſhall leaye the world in perfect charity, proceeded 


ſhe: And turning towards the women, Don't be ſo much 
concerned for me, my good friends. This is all but need- 
ful preparation; and 1 ſhall be very happy. 

Then again rubbing her eyes, which ſhe ſaid were 
miſly, 4 hs more intently round upon each, par- 
_ ticularly on me — God bleſs you all, ſaid ſhe ! how kindly 
ate you concerned for me - Who ſays I am friendleſs ? 
Wha fays I am abandoned, and among ſtrangers ? 
Good, Mr. Belford, don't be ſo generoufly humane! — In- 
deed (putting her handkerchiet to her charming eyes) 
you will make me leſs happy, than 1 am ſure you wiſh 
mę to be. 

While, we were thus ſolemnly engaged, a ſervant came 
with.a letter from her couſin Morden: — Then, faid ſhe, 
he. is not come bim/ſy!f. | 

She broke it open; but every hne, ſhe ſaid, appeared 
two to her; So that, being unable to read herſelf, ſhe 
defired I would read it to her. Idid ſo; and wifh'd it 
were mote conſolatory to her: But ſhe was all patient at- 
tention; tears, however, oſten trickling down her 
checks. By the date, it was writtey yeſterday ; and this 
is the ſubſtance of it. 

He tells het, "That the Thurſday before he had pro- 
© cured a genere meeting of her principal relations, at 
© her father's; tho' not without difhculy, her aughty 
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* brother oppoſing it, and, when met, rendering all his 
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endeavours to reconcile them to her ineffectual. He 
cenſures him, as the moſt ungovernable young man he 
ever knew: Some great ſickneſs, he ſays, ſome heavy 
misfortune, is wanted to bring him to a knowledge of 
himſelf, and of what is due Kom him to others; and 
he wiſhes, that he were not hey brother, and hzs couſin. 
Nor does he ſpare her father and uncles, for being ſo 
implicitly led by him.” 
He tells her, That he parted with them all in high diſ- 
pleaſure, and thought never more to darken any of their 
doors : That he declared as much to her two uncles, who 
came to him on Saturday, to try to accommodate with 
him; and who found him preparing to go to London to 
attend her; and that notwithſtanding their preſſing in- 
treaties, he determined ſo to do, and not to go with 
them to Harlowe-Place, or to either of their own houſes ; 
and accordingly diſmiſſed them with ſuch an anſwer. 
* But that her noble letter, as he calls it, of Aug, 31, 
Ca) being brought him about an hour after their depar- 
ture, he thought it might affect them as much as it did 
him ; and give them the exalted opinion of her virtue 
and honour, which was ſo well deſerved ; and at the 
ſame time convince them of what they made ſuch diffi- 
culty to believe; to wit, that you, and all your relations, 
were ſolicitous to obtain the honour of her alliance, on 
her own terms: And that this induced him to turn his 
horſe's head back to her uncle Anthony's inſtead of for- 
ward towards London. 
* That accordingly arriving there, and finding her two 
uncles together, he read to them the affecting letter; 
which let: neither of the three a dry eye: That the ab- 
ſent, as is uſual in ſuch caſes, bearing all the load, they 
accuſeJher brother and ſiſter; and beſought him to put 
off his journey to town, till he could carry with him 
the bleſſings which the had formerly in vain ſolicited 
for; and (as they hoped) the happy tidings of a gene- 
ral reconciliation. | 
* That not doubting but his viſit would be the more 
welcome to her, if theſe good ends could be obtained, 
P 2 he 
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he the more readily complied with their defires. But 
not being willing to ſubject himſelf to the poſſibility of 
receiving freſh inſults from her brother, be had given 
her uncles a copy of her letter, for the family to aſſem- 
ble upon; and defired to know, as ſoon as poſſible, the 
reſult of their deliberations. 

* He tells her, that he ſhall bring her up the accounts 
relating to the produce of her grandfather's eſtate, and 
ad juſt them with her; having actually in his hands the 
arrears due to her from it. 

He highly applauds the noble manner in which ſhe re- 
ſents your uſage of her. It is impoſſible. he owns, that 


you can either deſerve her or to be forgiven But as 


you do juſtice to her virtue, and offer to make her all 
the reparation now in your power; and is ſhe is ſo very 
earneſt with him not to reſent that uſage ; and declares, 
that you could not have been the author of her calami- 
ties but thro' a ſtrange concurrence of unhappy cauſes ; 
and as he is not at a loſs to know how to place to a pro- 
per account that ſtrange concurrence ; he deſires her not 
to be apprehenſive of any vindictive meaſures from him. 
Nevertheleſs (as may he expected) he enveighs againſt 
ou; as he finds, that ſhe gave you no advantage over 
er. But he forbears ta enter further into this Pubjea, 
he ſays, till he has the bonour to ſee her; and the ra- 
ther, as ſhe ſeems ſo much determined :.gainſt you. How- 
ever, he cannot but ſay, that he thinks you a pallant 
man, and a man of ſenſe; and that you have the repu- 
tation of being thought a generous man in every inſtance 
but where the Sex is concerned. In ſuch, he owns, that 
you have taken inexcuſable liberties. And he is ſorty 
to ſay, that there are very ſew young men of fortune but 
who allow themſelves in the ſame. Both Sexes, he ob- 
ſerves, too much love to have each other in their power: 
Yet he hardly ever knew man or woman who was very 
fond of power, make a right uſe of it, 
If ſhe be ſo abſolutely determined againſt marrying 
you, as ſhe declares ſhe is, he hopes, he ſays, to prevail 
upon her to take (as ſoon as her health will permit) a 
little tour abroad with him, as what will probably eſta- 


* blih it; fince traveling is certainly the beſt phyſic for 
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all thoſe diſorders which owe their riſe to grief and diſ- 
appointment. An abſence of two or three years will 
* endear her to every-one, on her return, and every-one 
* to her. 

He expreſſes his impatience to ſee her. He will ſet 
out, he 3 the moment he knows the reſult of her fa- 
* mily's determination; which he doubts not will be fa- 
* yourable. Nor will he wait long for that.” 

When I had read the letter thro” to the languiſhing lady, 
And ſo, my friends, faid ſhe, have I heard of a patient 
who actually died, while five or fix principal phyſicians 
were in a conſultation, and not agreed upon what name 
to give to his diſtemper. The patient was an Emperor: 
The Emperor Joſeph, I think. 

I aſked, if I ſhould write to her couſin, as he knew 
not how ill ſhe was, to haſten up. 

By no means, ſhe ſaid, fince, if he were not already ſet 
out, ſhe was perſuaded that ſhe ſhould be ſo low by the 
time he could receive my letter, and come, that his pre- 
ſence would but diſcompole and hurry her, and afflit him. 

I hope, however, ſhe is not ſo very near her end. And 
without ſaying any more to her, when retired, I wrote 
to Colonel Morden, that if he expects to ſee his beloved 
couſin alive, he muſt loſe no time in ſetting out. I ſent 
this letter by his own ſervant. 

Dr. H. ſent away his letter to her father by a particu- 


lar hand this morning. 


Mrs. Walton the millener has alſo juſt now acquainted 
Mrs. Smith, that her huſband had a letter brought by a 
ſpecial meſſenger from parſon Brand, within this half- 
hour, inclofing the copy of one he had written to Mr. 
John Harlowe, recanting his officious one. 

And as all theſe, and the copy of the lady's letter to Col. 
Morden, will be with them pretty much at a time, the de- 
vil's in the family if they are not ſtruck with a remorſe that 
ſhall burſt open the double-bared doors of their hearts. 


Will, engages to. reach you with this (late as it will be) | 


before you go to reſt. He begs that I will teſtify for him 

the hour and the minute I ſhall give it him. It is juſt half 
an hour after ten. 

I pretend to be (now by 2 the ſwifteſt ſhort- hand writer 
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in England, next to yourſelf. But were matter to ariſe 
every hour to write upon, and I had nothing elſe to do, I 
cannot write ſo faſt as you expect. And let it be remem- 
bred, that your ſervants cannot bring letters or meſſages 
before they are written or ſent. 

J. BeLrons, 


LETTER XLII. 
Dr. H. To James HarLows, ſenior, Eſq; 
SI R, London, Sept. 4. 


F I may judge of the hearts of other parents by my 
1 own, I cannot doubt but you will take it well to be in- 
formed, that you have yet an opportunity to ſave your- 
ſelf and family great future regret, by diſpatching hither 
ſome one of it, with your laſt bleſſing, and your lady's to 
the moſt excellent of her ſex. 

I have ſome reaſon to believe, Sir, that ſhe has been 
repreſented to you in a very different light from the true 
one. And this it is that induces me to acquaint you that 
I think her, on the beſt grounds, abſolutely irreproach- 
able in all her conduct which has paſſed under my eye, 
or come to my ear; and that her very misfortunes are made 

lorious to her, and honourable to all that are related to 

er, by the uſe ſhe has made of them z and by the patience 
and reſignation with which ſhe ſupports herſelf in a pain- 
ful, lingering, and diſpiriting decay; and by the greatneſs 
of mind with which the views her approaching diſſolu- 
tion. And all this from proper motives ; from motives 
in which a dying faint might glory. 

She knows not that I write. I muſt indeed acknow- 
ledge, that I offered to do ſo, ſome days ago, and that 
very preſſingly: Nor did ſhe refuſe me from obſtinacy— 
She ſeems not to know what it is—But deſired me to for- 
bear for two days only, in hopes that her newly-arrived 
couſin, who, as ſhe heard, was ſoliciting for her, would 
be able to ſucceed in her favour. 

I hope I ſhall not be thought an officious man on this 
occaſion: But if I am, I cannot help it; being driven to 
write, by a kind of parental and irreſiſtable impulſe. 

But, Sir, whatever you do, or permit to be done, * 
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be ſpeedily done ; for ſhe cannot, I verily think, live a 
week: And how long of that ſhort ſpace ſhe may enjoy 
her admirable intelleQs, to take comfort in the favours 
you may think proper to confer upon her, cannot be ſaid. 


I am, Sir 7 
Your moſt humble Servant, 
R. H. 


LETTER XLIII. 


Mr. BeL.rorD, To William MorDen, Eſq; 


SIR, London, Sept. 4. 


H E urgency of the caſe, and the opportunity by 

your ſervant will ſufficiently apologize for this 
trouble from a ſtranger to your perſon ; who, however, 
is not a ſtranger to your merit. 

I underſtand you are employing your good offices with 
Miſs Clariſſa Halows's parents, and other relations, to 
reconcile them to the moſt meritorious daughter and kinſ- 
woman, that ever family had to boaſt of. 

Generouſly as this is intended by you, we here have too 
much reaſon to think all your ſolicitudes on this head will 
be unneceſſary : For, it is the opinion of every one who 
has the honour of being admitted to her preſence, that ſhe 
cannot live over three days: So that if you wiſh to ſee 
her alive you muſt loſe no time to come up. 

She knows not that I write. I had done it ſooner, if 
I had had the leaſt doubt that betore now ſhe would not 
have received from you ſome news of the happy effects of 
your kind mediation in her behalf. I am Sir, ; 

Your moſt humble Servant, 
J. BELTORD. 


LETTER XLIV. 


Mr. LovELIAcR, To Joun BeLrokp, Ei; 
[In Anſaber to Letter xli. p. 165. 
Uxbridge, Tueſday morn. between 4 and 5. 
ND can it be, that this admirable creature will ſo 
ſoon leave this curſed world ? For curſed I hall 


think it, and more curſed myſelt, when ſhe is bog 1 
ack 
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Jack! thou who canſt fit ſo cool, and, like Addifor's 
Angel, direct, and even enjoy, the ſtorm, that tears up 
my happineſs by the roots, blame me not for my impatience, 
however unreaſonable! If thou kneweſt, that already! 
feel the torments of the damned, in the remorſe that Wrings 
my heart, on looking back upon my paſt actions by her, 
thou wouldſt not be the devil thou art, to halloo on a wor- 
Trying conſcience, which, without thy mercileſs aggraya- 
tion, isaltogether intolerable. 

I know not what I write, nor what I would write 
When the company that uſed to delight me is as uneaſy to 
me as my Reflections are painful, and I can neither help 
nor divert myſelf, muſt not every ſervant about me par- 
take in a perturbation ſo ſincere ? 

Shall I give thee a faint picture of the horrible uneaſi- 
neſs with which my mind ſtruggles? And faint indeed it 
muſt be; for nothing but outrageous madneſs can exceed 
it; and that only in the apprehenſion of others; ſince, as 
to the ſufferer, it is certain, that actual diſtraction (take it 
out of its lucid intervals) muſt be an infinitely more happy 
ſtate than the ſuſpenſe and anxieties that bring it on. 

Forbidden to attend the dear creature, yet longing to 
ſee her, I would give the world to be admitted once more 
to her beloved preſence. I ride towards London three or 
four times a day, reſolving pro and con. twenty times in 
two or three miles; and at laſt ride back; and in view 
of Uxbridge, loathing even the kind friend and hoſpi- 
table houſe, turn my horſe's head again towards the town, 
and reſolve to gratify my humour, let her take it as ſhe 
will ; but, at the very entrance of it, after infinite can- 
vaſings, once more alter my mind, dreading to offend 
and ſhock her, leſt by that means I ſhould curtail a life ſo 
precious. 

Yeſterday, in particular, to give you an idea of the 
ſtrength of that impatience which I cannot avoid ſuffering 
to break out upon my ſervants, I had no ſooner diſpatch- 
ed Will, than I took horſe to meet him on his return. 

In order to give him time, I loiter'd about on the road, 
riding up this lane to the one highway, down that to the 
other, juſt as my horſe pointed; all the way curſing my 
very being; and tho' ſo lately looking down upon all 1 
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world, wiſhing to change conditions with the pooreſt beg- 
gar that cried to me for charity as I rode by him and 
28 him money, in hopes to obtain by bis prayers 
the bleſſing my heart pants after. 

After I had ſauntered about an hour or two (which 
ſeemed three or four tedious ones) fearing I had ſlipt the 
fellow, I inquired at every turnpike, whether a ſervant 
in ſuch a livery had not paſſed thro” in his return from 
London, on a full gallop (for woe had been, to the dog, 
had I met him on a ſluggiſh trot!). And left I ſhould miſs 
him at one end of Kenſington, as he might take either 
the Acton or Hammerſmith road; or at the other, as he 
might come thro? the Park, or not; how many ſcore times 
did I ride backwards and forwards from the palace to the 
Gore, making myſelf the ſubject of obſervation to all paſ- 
ſengers, whether on horſeback or on foot ; who, no doubt, 
wondred to fee a well-dreſſed and well- mounted man, 
ſometimes ambling, ſometimes prancing (as the beaſt had 
more fire than his maſter) backwards and forwards in ſo 
ſhort a compaſs ! 

Yet all this time, tho' longing to eſpy the fellow, did 
3 to meet him, leſt he ſhould be charged with fatal 
tidings. ä 
When at diſtance I ſaw any man galloping towards me, 
my reſemblance-forming fancy immediately made it to be 
him ; and then my heart bounded to my mouth, as if it 
would have choaked me. But when the perſon's nearer 
approach undeceived me, how did I curſe the varlet's de- 
lay, and thee by turns; and how ready was | to draw my 
piſtol at the ſtranger, for having the impudence to gallop ; 
which none but my meſſenger, I thought, had either 
right or reaſon to do! For all the buſineſs of the world, 
I amready to imagine, ſhould ſtand ſtill on an occaſion fo 
melancholy, and fo intereſting to myſelf. Nay, for this 
week paſt, I could cut the throat of any man or woman 
I ſee laugh, while Jam in ſuch dejection of mind. 

I am now convinced, that the wretches who fly from a 
heavy ſcene, labour under ten times more diſtreſs in the 
intermediate ſuſpenſe and apprehenſion, than hey can do 
who are at preſent at it, and ſee and know the worſt ; ſo 
much greater are the evils we dread than thoſe we _ 
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And fo able is fancy o imagination, the more immediate 
offspring of the ſon!, to gutdo fact, let the ſubject be ei- 
ther joyous or grievous. 

And hence, as I conceive, it is, that all pleaſures are 
greater in the expectation, or in the reflechion, than in frui- 
tion ; as all pains, which preſs heavy upon both parts of 
that unequal union by which frail mortality holds its pre- 
carious tenure, generally are moſt acute in the preſent 
zenſe : For how eaſy fit upon the refle#ion the heavieſt 
misfortunes, eſpecially when ſurmounted !—Bur moſt eaſy, 
I confeſs, thoſe in which Body has more concern then Soul, 
This however, is a point of philoſophy I have neither 
time nor head juſt now to weigh: So take it as it falls 
from a madman's pen. 

Woe be to either of the wretches who ſhall bring me 
the fatal news that ſhe isno more! Por it is but too likely 
that a fhriek-owl ſo hated will never whoot or ſcream 
again; unleſs the ſhock, that will probably diſorder my 
whole frame on ſo ſad an occaſion (by unſteadying my 
hand) ſhall divert my aim from his head, heart, or bow- 
els, it it turn not againſt my own. 

But, ſurely, ſhe will not, ſhe cannot yet die] Such a 
matchleſs excellence, 


awhoſe mind 
Contains a world, and ſeems for all things fram'd, 


could not be lent to be ſo ſoon demanded back again! 

But may it not be, that thou, Belford, art in a plot 
with the dear creature (who will not let me attend her to 
convince myſelf) in order to work up my ſoul to the deep- 
eſt remorſe and penitence; and that, when ſhe is convin- 
ced of the ſincerity of both, and when my mind is made 
ſuch wax, as to be fit to take what impreſſion ſhe pleaſes 
to give it, ſhe will then raiſe me up with the joyful tidings 
of her returning health and acceptance of me? 

What would I give to have it ſo! And when the hap- 
pineſs of ma ns as well as the peace and reconciliation 


of ſeveral eminent families, depend upon her reſtoration 
and happineſs, why ſhould it not be ſo? 
But let me preſume it will. Let me indulge my former 


hope, however improbable, —- I will; and enjoy it 2 
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And let me tell thee how ecſtatic my delight would be on 
the unravelling of ſuch a plot as this! 

Do, dear Belford, let it be ſo! — And, O my deareſt, 
and ever dear Clariſſa, keep me no longer in this cruel 
ſuſpenſe ; in which 1 ſuffer a thouſand times more than 
ever I ade thee ſuffer. Nor fear thou that I will reſent 
or recede, on an eclaircifſement ſo deſirable: For I will 
adore thee for ever, and, without reproaching thee for 
the pangs' thou haſt tortured me with, conteſs thee as 
much my: ſuperior in noble and generous coutrivances, as 
thou art in virtue and honour. 

But, once more— Sould the worſt happen ſay not 
what that worſt is—and I am gone from this hated ifland-- 
Gone for ever — And may eternal — But I am crazed al- 
ready—and will therefore conclude myſelf, 

Thine more than my own, 
(And no great eompliment neither) 


R. L. 


LETT EI XLV. 


Mr. BETLTO nb, To Rog ERT LOVELACE, E/q; 


Tueſday, 5. Sept. ꝙ in the morn. at Mr. Smith's, 


HEN I read your's of this morzing, I could not 
help pitying you for the account you give of the 
dreadful anxiety and ſuſpenſe you labour under. I wiſh 
from my heart all were to end as you are ſo willing to 
hope: But it will not be; and your ſuſpenſe, if the worſt 
part of your torment, as you ſay it is, will ſoon be over; 
but, alas! in a way you wiſh not. 


T attended the lady juſt now. She is extremely ill. Vet 


is ſhe aiming at an anſwer to her Mrs. Norton's letter, 
which ſhe began yeſterday in her own chamber, and has 
written a good deal ; but in a hand not like her own fine 
one, as Mrs. Lovick tells me, but much larger, and the 
lines crooked. 

I have accepted of the offer of a room adjoining to the 
widow Lovick's, till I fee how matters go; but unknown 
tothe lady ; and I ſhall-go home every night, for a few 
hours: — I would not loſe a ſentence that I could gain 

from 
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from lips ſo inſtructive, nor the opportunity of receiving 
any command from her, for an eſtate. 

In this my new apartment, I now write, and ſhall con- 
tinue to write, as occaſions offer, that I may be the more 
circumſtantial : But I depend upon the return of my let- 
ters,- or copies of them, on demand, that I may have to- 
gether all that relates to this affecting ſtory ; which I ſhall 
re- peruſe with melancholy pleaſure to the end of life. 

think I will ſend thee Brand's letter to Mr. John Har- 
lowe, recanting his baſe ſurmiſes. It is a matchleſs piece 
of pedantry ; and may perhaps a little divert thy deep 
chagrin : Some time hence at leaſt it may, if not now. 

What wretched creatures are there in the world ! What 
ſtrangely mixed characters! — So ſenſible and ſo fooliſh at 
the ſame time] What a various, what a fooliſh creature is 
man! — 

Three o'clock, 

The lady has juſt finiſhed her letter, and has entertain'd 
Mrs. Lovick, Mrs. Smith, and me, with a noble diſcourſe 
on the vanity and brevity of life, which I cannot do juſtice 
to in the repetition : And indeed I am ſo grieved for her, 
that, ill as ſhe is, my intellects are not half ſo clear as hers, 

A few things which made the Rtrongeſt impreſſion upon 
me, as well from the ſentiments themſelves, as from her 
manner of uttering them, I remember. She introduced 
them thus. | 

I am thinking, ſaid ſhe, what a gradual and happy 
death God Almighty (Bleſſed be his name)! affords me! 
Who would have thought, that, ſuffering what I have ſuf- 
fered, and abandoned as I have been, with ſuch a tender 
education as I have had, I ſhould be ſo long a dying! — 
But ſee how by little and little it is come to this. I was 
firſt taken off from the power of walking: Then I took 
a coach, A coach grew too violent an exerciſe : Then! 
took a chair. — The priſon was a large Death-Stride upon 
me — I ſhould have ſuffered longer elſe ! — Next I was un- 
able to go to Church; then to go up or down ſtairs; Now 
hardly can move from one room to another ; and a leſs 
room will ſoon hold me.——My eyes begin to fail me, ſo 
that at all times I cannot ſee to read diſtinctly; and now [ 
can hardly write, or hold a pen.— Next, I . | 
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ſhall know no body, nor he able to thank any of you: I 
therefore now once more thank you, Mrs. Lovick, and you, 
Mrs. Smith, and you, Mr. Belſord, while I can thank you, 
for all your kindneſs tome. And thus by little and little, 
m ſuch a gradual ſenſible death as I am bleſſed with, 
God dies always in us, as I may ſay, all human fatisfac- 
tions, in order to ſubdue his poor creatures to himſelf, 

Thou mayſt gueſs how affected we all were at this 
moving account of her progreſſive weakneſs. We heard 
it with wet eyes; for what with the women's example, 
and what with her moving eloquence, I could no more 
help it than they. But we were filent nevertheleſs ; and 
he went on, applying herſelf to me. 

O Mr. Belford! This is a poor tranſitory life in its beſt 
enjoyments. We flutter about here and there, with all 
our vanities about us, like painted butterflies, for a gay, 
but a very ſhort ſeaſon, till at laſt we lay ourſelves down 
in a quieſcent ſtate, and turn into vile worms: And who 
knows in what form, or to what condition, we ſhall riſe 
again ? 

1 wiſh you would permit me, a young creature, juſt 
turned of nineteen vears of age, blooming and healthy as 
| wasa few months ago, now nipt by the cold hand of 
death, to influence you, in theſe my laſt hours, to a life of 
regularity and repentance for any paſt evils you may have 
been guilty of. For, believe me, Sir, that now, in this 
laſt ſtage, very few things will bear the teſt, or be paſſed 
as laudable, if pardonable, at our own Bar, much leſs at 
a more tremendous one, in all we have done, or delighted 
in, even in a life not very offenſive neither, as we may 
think! - Ought we not then to ſtudy in our full day, be- 
fore the dark hours approach, ſo to live, as may afford 
reflections that will ſoften the agony of the laſt moments 
when they come, and let in upon the departing ſoul a ray 
of Divine Mercy to illuminate its paſſage into an awful 
eternity. | 

She was ready to faint, and, chooſing to lie down, I 
withdrew, I need not ſay, with a melancholy heart: And 
when I was got to my new-taken apartment, my heart 
was ſtill more affected by the ſight of the ſolemn letter the 
admirable lady had ſo lately finiſhed, It was communi- 

Vol. VII. Q . cated 
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cated to me by Mrs. Lovick ; who had it to copy for me; 
but it was not to be delivered to me till after her departure. 
However, I treſpaſſed ſo far, as to prevail upon the 
widow to let me take a copy of it ; which I did directly 
in character. 

I ſend it incloſed. If thou canſt read it, and thy heart 
not bleed as thy eyes, thy remorſe can hardly be ſo deep 
as thou haſt inclined me to think it is. 


LET ER MI. 
Miſs CLARISsSA HarLowe, To Mrs. NorTonN, 
In Anſwer to Letter xl. p. 154. (a) 


My deareſt Mrs. NorxTon, 
Am afraid I ſhall not be able to write all that is upon 
my mind to ſay to you upon the ſubje& of your laſt, 
Yet 1 will try. 

As to my triends, and as to the ſad breakfaſting, I can- 
not help being afflicted for them. What, alas! has not 
my mother, in particular, ſuffered by my raſhneſs! —Yet 
to allow ſo much for a fon!—ſolittle for a daughter! = 
But all now will toon be over, as to me. I hope they 
will bury all their reſentments in my grave. 

As to your advice in relation to Mr. Belford, let me 
only ſay, that the unhappy reprobation I have met with, 
and iy ſhort time, muſt be my apology now — I] with I 
could have written to my mother and my uncles, as you 
adviſe. And yet, favours come fo ſlowly from them! — 

The granting of one _ only now remains as a de- 
ſirable thing from them. Which nevertheleſs, when granted, 
I ſhall not be ſenſible of. It is, thit they will be pleaſe 
to permit my remains to be laid with thoſe of my an- 
celtors—placed at the feet of my dear grandfather, as [ 
have mentioned in my will. This, however, as they pleaſe, 
For, after all. this vile body ought not ſo much to engage 
my cares. It is a weakneſs Hut let it be called a natural 
wenkneſs, and J ſhall be excuſed ; eſpecially when a re- 
«ercntial gratitade ſhall be known to be the foundation of 
it. You know, my dear woman, how my N 

love 
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loved me. And you know how much I honoured him, 
and that from my very infancy to the hour of his death. 
How often ſince, have I wiſhed, that he had not loved 
me ſo well. 

I wiſh not now, at the writing of this, to ſee even my 
couſin Morden. O my bleſſed woman! My dear mater- 
nal friend! I am entering upon a better tour, than to 
France or Italy either ! — Or even than to ſettle at my 
once beloved dairy-houſe ! — All theſe proſpects and plea- 
ſures, which uſed to be ſo agreeable to me in health, how 
poor ſeem they to me now! — 

Indeed, indeed, my dear mamma Norton, I ſhall be 
happy! — I K I ſhall! — I have charming forebodings 
of happineſs already — Tell all my dear friends, for their 
comfort, that I ſhall ! - Who would not bear the puniſh- 
ments I have borne, to have the proſpect and affurances 
I rejoice in Aſſurances I might not hawe had, were all 
my own wiſhes to have been granted me! 

Neither do Iwant to ſee even you, my dear Mrs. Norton. 
Nevertheleſs, J muſt, in juſtice to my own gratitude, 
declare, that there was a time, that your preſence and 
comfortings would have been balm to my wounded mind, 
could you have been permitted to come, without incur- 
ring diſpleaſure from thoſe whoſe eſteem it is neceſſaty 
for you to cultivate and preſerve. But were you now, 
even by confent, and with reconciliatory tidings, to come, 
it would but add to your grief: And the fight of one I 
ſo dearly love, ſo happily {raught with good news, might 
but draw me back to wiſhes J have had great ſtruggle to 
pet above. And let me tel! you for your comfort, that 

have not left undone, any thing that ought to be done, 

either reſpecting mind or per/on ; no, not to the minuteſt 
preparation: So that nothing is left for you to do for me. 
Every one has her direction, as to the laſt offices. And 
my deſk, that I now write upon, — O my deareſt Mr. Nor- 
ton, All is provided! — All is ready! And all will be as 
decent, as it ſhould be! 

And pray let my Miſs Howe know, that by the time 
you will receive This, and ſhe your ſignification of the 
contents of it, it will, in all probability, be too late for 
ber to do me the ineftimable favour, as I ſhould once have 
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thought it, to ſee me. God quill hade no rivals in the 
hearts of thoſe he ſanctißes. By various methods he deadens 
all other ſenſations, or rather abſorbs them all in the love 
of Him. 

I ſhall nevertheleſs love you, my mamma Norton, and 
my Miſs Howe, whoſe love to me has paſſed the luve if 
awomen, to my lateſt hour! — But yet, I am now above 
the quick ſenſe of thoſe pleaſures, which once moſt de- 
lighted me: And once more I fav, that I do not wiſh to 
ſee objects ſo dear to me, which might bring me back a- 
gain into ſenie, and rival my Supreme Love. 


Twice have I been forced to leave off. I wwi/hed, that 
my laſt writing might be to You, or to Miſs Howe, if 
It might not be to my deareſt ma— 

Mamma, I would have wrote—ls the word diſtin ?— 
* eyes are ſo miſty !—If, when J apply to you, I break 
off in half-words, do you ſupply them — The kindeſt are 
your due. Be ſure take the kindeſt, to fill up chaſms 
with, if any chaſms there be 


ANnoTHEs breaking off! — But the new day ſeems to 
riſe upon me with healing in its wings. I have gotren, | 
think, a recruit of ſtrength : Spirits, I bleſs God, 1 have 
not of late wanted. | 

Let my deareſt Miſs Howe purchaſe her wedding gar- 
ments —And may all temporal bleſſings attend the charm- 
ing preparation!— Pleſſings will, I make no queſtion, 
notwithſtanding the little cloudineſſes that Mr. Hickman 
encounters with now-and-then, which are but prognoſtics 
of a golden day to him: For her heart is good, and ker 
head not wrong But great merit is coy; and that coyneſs 
Has not always its foundation in pride: But, if it ſhould 
ſeem to be pride, take off the ſkin-deep covering, and, 
in her, it is noble diffidence, and a love that wants but 
to be aſſured ! 

Tell Mr. Hickman I write this, and write it, as ] be- 
lieve, with my laſt pen; and bid him bear a little at firſt, 
and forbear ; and all the future will be crowning grati- 
tude and rewarding love; for Miſs Howe has great ſenſe, 


fine judgement, and exalted generoſity ; and can ſuch a 10 
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be ingrateful or eaſy under thoſe obligations which his 
aſſiduity and obligingneſs (when he ſhz}| be fo happy as 
to call her his) will lay her under to him. 

As for me, never bride was ſo ready as I am. My 
wedding garments are bought—And tho” not fine or gaw- 
dy to the ſight, tho' not adorned with jewels, and ſet off 
with gold and filver (for I have no beholders eyes to wiſh 
to glitter in) yet will they be the eaſieſt, the happrie/t ſuit, 
that ever bridal maiden wore — for they are ſuch as carry 
with them a ſecurity againſt all thoſe anxieties, pains, and 
perturbations, which ſometimes ſucceed to the moſt pro- 
miſing outſettings. 

And now, my dear Mrs. Norton, do I wiſh for no other. 

O haſten, good God, if it be thy bleſſed will the happy 
moment that I am to be decked out in this all-quieting 
garb! And ſuſtain, comfort, bleſs, and protect with the 
all-ſnadowing wing of thy mercy, my dear parents, my 
uncles, my brother, my ſiſter, my couſin Morden, my ever 
dear and ever-kind Miſs Howe, my good Mrs. Norton, and 
every deſerving perſon to whom þ 28 with well! is the 
ardent prayer, fir ſt and laſt, of every beginning hour, as the 
clock tells it me (Hours now are days, nay years) of 

Your now not ſorrewing or afflited, but happy 
| ARLOWE>. 


CET TER XLVII. 
Mr. LoveLace, To J. BeLrorb, E/; 


Wedn. morn. Sept. 6. half an hour after three, 


| Am not the ſavage which you and my worſt enemies 
think me. My foul is too much penetrated by the con- 
tents of the letter which you incloſed in your laſt, to ſay 
one word more to it, than that my heart has bled over it 
from every vein !— I vill fly from the ſubject — But what 
other can I chooſe, that will not be as grievous, and lead 
into the ſame? 

I could quarrel with all the world; with thee, as 
well as the reſt; obliging as thou ſuppoſeſt thyſelf for 
writing to me hourly. How dareſt thou (tho' unknown 
to her) to preſume to take an Apartment under the ſame 
roof with her? — I cannot bear to think, that thou 

Q 3 ſhouldſt 
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ſhouldft be feen at all hours paſſing to and repaſſing from 


her apartments, while J. who have ſo much reaſon to 
call her mine, and once was preferred by her to all the 
world, am forced to keep aloof, and hardly dare to enter 
the city where ſhe is! 

If there be any-thing in Brand's letter that will divert 
me, haſten it to me. But nothing now will ever divert 
me, will ever again give me joy or pleaſure! I can nei- 
ther eat, drink, nor fleep. I am ſick of all the world. 

Surely it will be better when a//is over — when | know 
the wor/? the fates can do againſt me Yet how ſhall l 
bear that wor/? -O Belford, Belford! write it not to me; 
but, it it uu,’ happen, get ſomebody elſe to write; for! 
ſhall curſe the pen, the hand, the head, and the heart, em- 
ployed in communicating to me the fatal tidings. But 
what is this ſaying, when already I curſe the whole world 
except her Myſelt moſt ? 

In fine, Tam a moſt miſerable being. Life is a burden 
to me. 1 would not bear it upon theſe terms for one week 
more, let what would be my lot, for already ts there a hell 
begun in my own mind. Never more mention to me, let 
her or who will fav it, the priſon — | cannot bear it — 
May damnation ſeize quick the accuried woman, who 
could ſet death upon taking that large ſtride, as the dear 
creature calls it !—l had no hand in it! But her relations, 
her implacable relations have done the bufinets. All elſe 
would have been got over. Never perſnade me but it 
would. The fire of youth, and the violence of paſſion, 
would have pleaded for me to good purpoſe, with an in- 
dividual of a Sex, which loves to be addrefſed with paſ- 
ſionate ardor, even to tumult, had it not been for that 
cruelty and unforgivingneſs, which (the object and the 
penitence conſidered) have no example, and have aggra- 
rated the heinouſneſs of my faults. 

Unable to reſt, tho' 1 went not to bed till two, I dif- 
patch this ere the day dawn — Who knows what this 
night, this diſmal night, may have produced! 

1 muſt after my meſſenger. 1 have told the varlet 
will meet him, perhaps at Knightſbridge, perhaps in Pic- 
cadilly; and 1 truſt not myfelt with piſtols, not only on 
his account, but my own: For piſtole are % ready a 
miſchief. { 
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I hope thou haſt a letter ready for him. He goes to 
thy lodgings firſt: For ſurely thou wilt not preſume to 
take thy reſt in an apartment near hers. If he miſs thee 
there, he flies to Smith's and brings me word whether in 
being, or not. 

T thall look for him thro” the air as I ride, as well as on 
horſeback ; for if the prince of it ſerve me, as well as | 
have ſerved him, he will bring the dog by his ears, like 
another Habakkuk, to my ſaddle-bow, with the tidings 
that my heart pants after. 

Nothing but the excruciating pangs the condemned ſou! 
feels, at its entrance into the eternity of the torments we 
are taught to fear, can exceed what I now feel, and have 
felt for atmoſt this week paſt ; and mayſt thou have a ſpice 
of thoſe, if thou haſt not a letter written for 

Thy LoverLace. 


LL BT-F-3 KR: ALVIM 

Mr. Brelrokd. Jn Continuation. 
Tueſday Sept. 5. fix o'clock. 
HE lady remains exceedingly weak and ill. Her 
intelles, nevertheleſs, continue clear and ſtrong, 
and her piety and patience are without example. Every 
one thinks this night will be her laſt, Whar a ſhocking 
thing is that to ſay of ſuch an excellence ! She will not, 
however, ſend away her letter to her Norton, as yet. She 
endeavoured in vain to ſubſcribe to it: So defired me to 
do it. Her fingers will not hold her pen with the requi- 
ſite ſteadineſs. She has, I fear, written and read her lat ! 
Eight o'clocł. 
She is ſomewhat better than ſhe was. The Doctor bas 
been here, and thinks ſhe will hold out yet a day or two. 
He has ordered her, as for ſome time paſt, only ſome little 
cordials to take when ready to faint. She ſeemed diſap- 
pointed, when he told her, ſhe might yet live two or 
three days! and ſaid, She longed for diſmiſſion! —- Life 
was not fo eaſily extinguiſhed, ſhe ſaw, as ſome imma- 
zine. — Death from grief, was, ſhe believed, the {loweſt of 
{eath;, But God's will muſt he done !—Her only prayer 
vas now for ſubmiſſion to it: For ſhe doubted not but by 
the 
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the Divine goodneſs ſhe ſhould be an happy creature, as 
foon as ſhe could be diveſted of theſe rags of mortality. 

Of her own accord ſhe mentioned you ; which, till 
then, ſhe had avoided to do. She aſked, with great ſe- 
renity, where you were? 

I told her where; and your motives of being ſo 
near: and read to her a few lines of yours of this morn- 
ing, in which you mention your wiſhes to ſee her, your 
ſincere affliction, and your reſolution not to approach her 
without her confent. 

I would have read more; but ſhe ſaid, Enough, Mr. 
Belford, enough Poor man! Does his conſcience begin 
to find him! — Then need not any-body to wiſh him a 
greater puniſhment! — May it work upon him to a happy 
purpoſe! | 

I took the libertv to ſay, that as ſhe was in ſuch a frame, 
that nothing now leemed capable of diſcompoſing her, 1 
could with that you might have the benefit of her exhorta- 
tions, which ! dared to ſay, while you were ſo ſeriouſly 
affe&ed, would have a greater force upon you than a theu- 
ſand ſermons; and how happy you would think yourſelf, 
if you could but receive her forgiveneſs on your knees. 

How can you think of ſuch a thing, Mr. Belford, faid 
ſhe, with ſome emotion? My compoſure is owing, next 
to the Divne goodneſs, bleſſing my earneſt ſupplications 
for it, to the nt ſeeing him. Yet let him know, that ! 
now again repeat, that I forgive him. — And may God 
Almighty, claſping her fingers, and lifting up her eyes, 
forgive him too; and perfect his repentance, and ſanctif 
it to him!— Tell him I ſay fo! And tell him, that if 
could not ſay ſo with my whole heart, I ſhould be very 
uneaſy, and think that my hopes of mercy to myſelf were 
but weakly founded; and that J had till, in any harbour- 
ed reſentments, ſome hankerings after a life which he has 
been the cauſe of ſhortening. 

The divine creature then turning aſide her head — Poor 
man, faid ſhe! I once could have loved him. This 1s 
ſaying more than ever I could ſay of any other man out 
of my own family! Would he have permitted me to have 
been an humble inſtrument to have made him good, I 
think 1 could have made him happy! — But tell him mn 

this, 
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this, if he be really penitent 
biw! — There ſhe pauſed. 

Admirable creature ! — Heavenly forgiver. — Then re- 
ſuming — But pray tell him, that if I could know that 
my death might be a means to reclaim and fave him, it 
would be an inexpreſſible ſatisfaction to me! 

But let me not, however, be made uneaſy with the ap- 
prehenſion of ſeeing him. I cannot bear to ſee him ! 

Juſt as ſhe had done ſpeaking, the miniſter, who had fo 
often attended her, ſent up his name and was admitted. 

Being apprehenſive, that it would be with difficulty that 
you could prevail upon that impetuous ſpirit of yours, not 
to invade her dying hours, and of the agonies into which 
a ſurprize of this nature would throw her, I thought this 
gentleman's viſit afforded a proper opportunity to renew 
the ſubject; and (having aſked her leave) acquainted him 
with the topic we had been upon. 

The good man urged, That ſome condeſcenſions were 
uſually expected, on theſe ſolemn occaſions, from pious 
ſouls like hers, however ſatisfied with themſelves, for the 


It may too much affect 


| fake of ſhewing the world, and ſor example ſake, that all 


reſentments againſt thoſe who had moſt injured them 
were ſubdued : And if ſhe ſhould vouchſafe to a heart ſo 
truly penitent, as I had repreſented Mr. Lovelace's to be, 
that per ſonal pardon, which I had been pleading for, 
there would be no room to ſuppoſe the leaſt lurking re- 
ſentment remained; and it might have very happy effects 
upon the gentleman. 

have no lurking reſentment, Sir, ſaid ſhe. — This is 
not a time for reſentment : And you will be the readier to 
believe me, when I can aſſure you (looking at me) that 
even what I have moſt rejoiced in, the truly friendly love 
that has ſo long ſubſiſted between my Mits Howe and her 
Clariſſa, altho* to my laſt gaſp it will be the deareſt to me 


of all that is dear in this life, has already abated of its 


fervor ; has already given place to ſupremer fervors: And 
ſhall the remembrance of Mr. Lovelace's perſonal inſults, 
which, I bleſs God, never corrupted that mind which her 
friendſhip ſo much delighted, be ſtronger in theſe hours 
with me, than the remembrance of a love as pure as the 
human heart ever boaſted ? Tell, therefore, the world, if 

vou 
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18 
. . and (if you think what I ſaid to you before, 

r. Belford, not ftrong enough) tell the poor man, that 
I not only forgive him, but have ſuch earneſt wiſhes for 
the good of his foul, and that from conſiderations of its 
immortality, that could my penitence avail for more fins 
_ my own, my laft tear ſhouid fall ſor Him by whom 

die! 

Our eyes and hands expreſſed for us both, what our 
lips could not utter. 

Say not then, proceeded ſhe, nor let it be ſaid, that 
my reſentments are unſubdued! And yet thele eyes, 
lifted up to Heaven, as witneſs to the truth of what ! 
have ſaid, ſhall never, if I can help it, behold him more! 
—For do ye not conſider, Sirs, how ſhort my time is; 
what much more important ſubjeQs I have to employ it 
upon; and how unable 1 ſhould be (fo weak as I am) to 
contend even with the avowed penitence of a perſon in 
ſtrong health, governed by paſſions unabated, and always 
violent? — And now I hope you will never urge me more 
on this ſubject. 

The miniſter ſaid, It were pity ever to urge this plea 
again. 

* ſee, Lovelace, that I did not forget the office of 
a friend, in endeavouring to prevail upon her to give you 
her laſt forgiveneſs perſonally. And I hope, as ſhe is fo 
near her end, you will not invade her in her laſt hours; 
fince ſhe muſt be extremely diſcompoſed at ſuch an inter- 
you ; and it might make her leave the world the ſooner 
Or it. 


This reminds me of an expreſſion which ſhe uſed on 


your barbarous hunting her at Sinith's, on her return to 
her lodgings ; and that with a ſerenity unexampled (as 
Mrs. Lovick told me, conſidering the occaſion, and the 
trouble given her by it, and her indiſpoſition at the time) 
He will not let me die decently, ſaid the angelic ſufferer! 
— He will not let me enter into my Maker's preſence, 
with the compoſure that is required in entering into the 
drawing room of an earthly prince! 

I cannot, however, forbear to wiſh, that the heavenly 
creature could have prevailed upon herſelf, in theſe her laſt 
hours, to ſee you; and that for my ſake, as well as youre: 

or 
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For altho' I am determined never to be guilty of the 
crimes, which have, till within theſe few paſt weeks, 
blackened my former life ; and for which, at preſent, I 
moſt heartily hate myſelf ; yet ſhould I be leſs apprehen- 
five of a relapſe, if (wrought upon by the ſolemnity 
which fuch an interview muſt have been attended with) 
you had become a reſormed man : For no devil do I fear, 
but one in your ſhape. 
44. 

IT is now eleven o'clock at night. The lady, who 
retired to reſt an hour ago, is in a {weet lumber, as Mrs. 
Lovick tells me. 

I will cloſe here. I hope I ſhall find her the better for 
it in the morning. Yet, alas! how frail is hope! How 
frail is life; when we are apt to build ſo much on every 
ſhadowy relief; altho' in ſuch a deſperate caſe as this, 
fitting down to reflect, we muſt know, that it is but 
ſhadowy ! | 

| will incloſe Brand's horrid pedantry. And for once 
am aforehand with thy ravenous impatience. 


Mr. Brand's recantation-letters (one directed to his friend Mr. 
the other to his patron Mr. John Harlowe) are thought to be ori- 
ginals in their way: But as they are long, and as the reader has 
already been let into his ſingular character [See Vel. VI. p. 318, 
and p. 363. and his Letter, p. 109, fis Folume) and as this 
collection is run into an undeſirable length, they are omitted. 


LET TEX MIX. 
Mr. Lovrlack, To Jon d Berrorp, E/; 
Vedn. morn. Sept. 6. 


N D is ſhe ſomewhat better? — Bleſſings upon thee 

without number or meaſure ! Let her ſtill be better 

ind better! Tell me ſo at leatt, if it be no? ſo: For thou 

knoweſt not what a joy that poor temporary reprieve, that 
he will hold out vet a dav or two, gave me. 

But who told this hard-hearted and death-pronouncing 
DoRor, that the will hold it no longer? By what war- 
rant ſays he this? What preſumption in theſe parading 
ſolemn fellows of a college, which will be my contempt 
to the lateſt hour of m lite, it this brother of it (eminent 

as 
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as he is deemed to be) cannot work an ordinary miracle 
in her favour, or rather in mine. 

Let me tell thee, Belford, that already he deſerves the 
utmoſt contempt, for ſuftering this charming clock to run 
down ſo low. What muſt be his art, it it could not 
wind it up in a quarter of the time he has attended her, 
when, at his firſt viſits, the ſprings and. wheels of life and 
motion were ſo good, that they ſeemed only to want 
common care and olling! 

am obliged to you for endeavouring to engage her to 
ſee me. "I'was like a friend. Tt the had vouchſafed me 
that favour, ſhe ſhould have ſeen at her feet the moſt ab- 
ject adorer that ever kneeled to juſtly offended beauty. 

What ſhe bid you, and what ſhe forbid you, to tell me 
(the latter for tender conſiderations) ; That ſhe forgives 
me; and that, could ſhe have made me a good man, ſhe 
could have made me a happy one ! That ſhe even loved me! 
At ſuch a moment to own that ſhe once loved me ! Never 
before loved any man! That ſhe prays for me! That her 
laſt tear ſhould be ſhed for me, could ſhe by it ſave a ſoul, 
without her, doom'd to perdition ! — O Belford, Belford, 
I cannot bear it ! What a dog, what a devil, have! 
been to ſo ſuperlative a goodneſs! — Why does ſhe not 
inveigh againſt me? — Why does ſhe not execrate me? 
O the triumphant ſubduer ! Ever above me! — And 
now to leave me ſo infinitely below her! 

Marry and repair, at any time. This (wretch that I 
was!) was my plea to myſelf. To give her a lowering 
ſenſibility ; to bring her down from among the ſtars which 
her beamy head was ſurrounded by, that my wife, fo 
greatly above me, might not too much deſpiſe me —- 
This was part of my reptile envy, owing to my more rep- 
tile apprehenſion of inferiority. —Yet, from ſtep to ſtep, 
from diſtreſs to diſtreſs, to maintain her ſuperiority ; and, 
like the ſun, to break out upon me with the greater reful- 
gence for the clouds that I had contrived to caſt about her 
And now to eſcape me thus! — No power left me 
to repair her wrongs ! No alleviation to my felt- 
reproach | No dividing of blaine with her! — 

Tell her, O tell her, Belford, that her prayers and 


wiſhes, her ſuperlative generous prayers and wiſhes, ſhall 
not 
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not be vain: That I can, and do, repent—and /ong have 
repented :—Tell her of my frequent deep remorſes—Tt 
was impoſſible that ſuch remorſe ſhould not at laſt pro- 
duce effetual remorſes—Yet ſhe muſt not leave me 
She muſt live, if ſhe would wiſh to have my contrition 
perfect For what can deſpair produce? | 


I w1Lr. do every-thing you would have me do, in the 
return of your letters. You have infinitely obliged me 
by this laſt, and by preſſing for an admiſſion for me, tho 
it ſucceeded not. 

Once more, how could I be ſuch a villain to ſo divine 
a creature! Yet love her all the time, as never man loved 
woman !/—Curſe upon my contriving genius! Curſe upon 
my intriguing head, and upon my ſeconding heart To 
ſport with the fame, with the honour, with the life, of 
fach an angel of a woman !—O my damn'd incredulity! 
hat, believing her to be a woman, I muſt hope to 
find her a woman ?—On my incredulity, that there could 
be ſuch virtue (virtue for virtue's lake) in the Sex, found- 
ed I my hope of ſucceeding with her. 

But fay not, Jack, that ſhe muſt leave us yet.— If ſhe 
recover—And if I can but re-obtain her favour, then 
indeed will life be life to me The world never ſaw ſuch 
an huſband as I will make. I will have no will but her's : 
She ſhall conduct me in all my ſteps: She ſhall open and 
direct my proſpects, and turn every motion of my heart 
as ſhe pleaſes. 

You tell me in your letter, that at eleven o'clock ſhe 
had ſweet reſt; and my ſervant acquaints me from Mrs. 
Smith, that ſhe has had a good night. What hopes does 
this fill me with! J have given the fellow five guineas for 
his good news, to be divided between him and his fellow- 
ſervant. 

Dear, dear Jack! confirm this to me in thy next For 
Heaven's ſake do! — Tell the Doctor I will make him a 
preſent of a thouſand 1 if he recover her.—Aſk if 
2 conſultation be neceſſa 

Adieu, dear Belford Confirm, I beſeech thee, the 
hopes that now with ſovereign gladneſs have taken poſſeſ- 
ſion of a heart, that next to Her's, is Thine. 

Vol. VII. R LET - 
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LETTER I. 
Mr. Brlrokp, To Ronert LoveLace, Ei; 


 Wedn. morn. eight o'clock (6 Sept.) 


OUR ſervant arrived here before I was ftirring. I 
Y ſent him to Smith's to enquire how the lady was; 
and ordered him to call upon me when he came back. I 
was pleaſed to hear ſhe had had tolerable reſt ; and, as 
ſoon as I had diſpatched him with the letter I had writ- 
ten over-night, I went to attend her. h 

I found her up, and dreſs'd; in a white ſattin night- 

own. Ever elegant ; but now more ſo, than I had ſeen 
er for a week paſt ; her aſpect ſerenely chearful. 

She mentioned the increaſed dimnefs of her eyes, and 
the tremer which had invaded her limbs. If this be dy- 
ing, ſaid ſhe, there is nothing at all ſhocking in it. My 
body hardly ſenſible of pain, my mind at eaſe, my intel- 
lects clear and per ſect as ever. What a good and gracious 
God have I] for this is what I always prayed for. 

I told her, it was not ſo ſerene with you. 

There is not the ſame reaſon for it, replied ſhe. "Tis 
2 choice comfort, Mr. Belford, at the winding up of our 
ſhort ſtory, to be able to ſay, I have rather ſuffered in- 
juries my/elf, than offered them to others. I bleſs God, 
tho' I have been unhappy, as the world deems it, and 
once I thought more fo, than at preſent I do; yet have! 
not wilfully made any one creature ſo. TI have no reaſon 
to grieve for any thing but for the ſorrow I have given 
my triends. | 

But pray, Mr. Belford, remember me in the beſt man- 
ner to my couſin Morden ; and defire him to comfort 
them, and to tell them, that all would have been the 
ſame, had they accepted of my true penitence, as I wiſh, 
and as I truſt the aaa, 4c has done. 

I was called down: It was to Harry, who was juſt re- 
turned from Miſs Howe's, to whom he carried the lady's 
letter. The ſtupid fellow, being bid to make haſte with it, 
and return as ſoon as poflible, ſtaid not till Miſs Howe 
bad it, ſhe being at the diſtance of five miles, altho' Mrs. 
Howe would have had him ſtay, and ſent a man and 
korſe purpoſely with it to her daughter. 

Wedneſday 
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Wedneſday morning Ten o'clock. 

Tae poor lady is juſt recovered from a fainting fit, 
which has left her at death's door. Her late tranquillity 
and freedom from pain ſeemed but a lightening, as Mrs. 
Lovick and Mrs. Smith call it. 

By my faith, Lovelace, I had rather part with all the 
friends | hay in the world, than with this lady : I never 
knew what a virtuous, a holy friendſhip, as I may call 
mine to her, was before. But to be ſo new to it, and to 
be obliged to forego it ſo ſoon, what an affliction! Yet, 
thank heaven, I loſe her not by my own fault! — But 
'twould be barbarous not to ſpare thee now. 

She has ſent for the Divine, who viſited her before, in 
order to pray with her, 


LE-1-1T4 8-:L6 
Mr. Lovelace, To J. BETLTORD, E/: 


Kenſington, Wedneſday noon. 
2 E Zſop's traveller, thou bloweſt hot and colds 

life and death, in the fame breath, with a view, no 
doubt, to diſtrat me. How familiarly doſt thou uſe the 
words, dying, dimneſs, tremor ? Never did any mortal ring 
ſo many changes on fo few bells. Thy true father, I dare 
ſwear, was a butcher, or an undertaker, by the delight 
thou ſeemeſt to take in ſcenes of horror and death. Thy 
barbarous reflection, that thou loſeſt her not by thy own. 
fault, is never to be forgiven. Thou haſt but one way to 
atone for the torments thou giveſt me, and that is, by ſend- 
ing me word that ſhe is better, and will recover. Whether 
it be true or not, let me be told fo, and I will go abroad 
rejoicing and believing it, and my wiſhes and imagination 
ſhall —_ out all the reſt. 

If ſhe live but one year, that I may acquit myſelf 7s 
myſelf (no matter for tke world!) that her death is not 
owing to me, I will compound for the reft. 

Will neither vows nor prayers fave her? I never prayed 
in my life, put all the years of it together, as I have done 
for this fortnight paſt : And 1 have moſt ſincerely repented 
of all my baſeneſs to her—And' will nothing do? 

| B 
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But after all, if ſhe recover not, this reflection muff 
be my comfort; and it is /ru7h, That her departure will 
de owing rather to wilſulneſs, to downright female wil. 
fulneſs, than to any other cauſe. 

It is difficult for people who purſue the dictates of a 
violent reſentinent, to ſtop where firſt they deſigned to 


ſtop. 

| have the charity to believe, that even James and A- 
rabella Harlowe, at firſt, intended no more by the con- 
federacy they formed againit this their angel filter, than 
to diſgrace and keep her down, leit (ſordid wretches!) 
their uncles ſhould follow the example her grandfather 
had ſet, to their detriment. 

Many a man, who at firſt intended only to try if a girl 
would reſent a petty freedom, finding himſelf unchecked, 
or only lightly and laughingly put by, has been encou- 
raged to attempt the laſt point. and has triumpbed where 
once he preſumed not to make the moſt diſtant approach, 
but with fear and trembling, and previous ſtudy how to 
come off, in caſe of a high reſentment. 

To bring theſe illuſtrations home; This lady, I ſup- 

poſe, in her reſentment, intended only at firſt to vex and 
plague me; and finding ſhe could do it to purpoſe, her de- 
ſire of revenge became ſtronger in her than the defire of 
life ; and now ſhe is willing to die, as an event which ſhe 
ſuppoſes will cut my heart-ſtrings aſunder. And till the 
more to be revenged, puts on the Chriſtian, and forgives 
me. 
But I'll have none of her forgiveneſs! My own heart 
tells me, I do not deſerve it; and I cannot bear it - And 
what is it, but a mere verbal forgiveneſs, as oſtentatiouſſy 
as cruelly given with a view to magnify herſelf, and 
wound me deeper? A little, dear, ſpecious.— But let me 
ſtop —leſt I blaſpheme ! 


ReavinG over the above, I am aſhamed of my ram- 


blings : But what wouldſt have me do? —See'ſt thou not 
that I am but ſeeking to run out of myſelf, in hope to loſe 
myſelf; yet, that I am unable to do either ? 
If ever thou lovedſt but half fo fervently as I love 
But of that thy heavy ſoul is not capable. 
Send me word by the next, I conjure thee, in the ny 
0 
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of all her kindred faints and angels, that ſhe is living 
and likely to live lf thou ſendeſt ill news; thou wilt be 
anſwerable for the conſequence, whether it be fatal to- 


the meſſenger, or to. 
Thy LoveLacs. 


LET 1 BK II 
Mr. BZLITO, To RonerT Lovelace, E 


Wedneſday, 11 o'clock. 


D* H. has juſt been here. He tarried with me till 
the miniſter had done praying by the lady; and then 
we were both admitted. Mr. Goddard (who came while 
the doctor and the clergyman were with her) went away 
with them when they went. They took a ſolemn and ever- 
laſting leave of her, as I have no ſcruple to ſay, bleſſing 
her, and being bleſſed by her; and withing (when it came 
to be their lot) for an exit as happy as hers is likely to be. 

She had again earneſtly requeſted of the doctor, his opi- 
non how long it was now probable that ſhe could con- 
tinue: And he told her, that he apprehended ſhe would 
hardly ſee to-morrow night. She ſaid, She ſhould num- 
ber the hours with greater pleaſure than ever ſhe num- 
bered any in herlife, on the moſt joyful occaſion. 

How unlike poor Belton's laſt hours, hers! See the in- 
finite difference in the effects, on the ſame awful and at- 
feQing occaſion, between a good and a bad conſcience ! 

This moment a man is come from Miſs Howe with a. 
letter. Perhaps I ſhall be able to ſend you the contents. 

S 


Sur endeavoured ſeveral times with earneſtneſs, but in 
Yain, to read the letter of her dear friend. — The writing, 
the ſaid, was too fine for her groſſer ſight, and the lines 
ſtaggered under her eye. And indeed ſhe trembled ſo, ſhe 
could not hold the paper: And, at laſt, deſired Mrs. Lo-- 
_ to read it to her, the meſſenger waiting for an an- 

er. 

Thou wilt ſee, in Miſs Howe's letter, how different the 
expreſſion of the ſame impatiency, and paſſionate love, is, 
when diQated by the gentler mind of a woman, from that 
which reſults from a mind fo boiſterous and knotty, as 
| R 3 ns, 
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thine, For Mrs. Lovick will tranſcribe it ; and I ſhall 
ſend it = To be read in this place, if thou wilt, 


Miſs Howe, To Miſs Ci.artssa HARLOWwx. 
O my deareſi Friend, Tueſday, Sept. 5. 


T HAT will become of your poor Anna Howe! 
I ſee by your writing, as well as read by your 
own account, (which, were you not very, very ill, you 
would have touched more tenderly) how it is with you! 
— Why have I thus long delayed to attend you! — Could 
I think, that the comſortings of a faithful friend were as 
nothing to a gentle mind in diſtreſs, that I could be pre- 
vailed upon to forbear viſiting you fo much as once in all 
this time — I, as well as every-body elle, to deſert and 
abandon my dear creature to ſtrangers! = What will be- 
— of me, if you be as bad as my apprehenſions make 
you 

I will ſet out this moment, little as the encouragement 
is, that you give me to do fo! — My mother is willing | 
ſhould ! — Why, O why, was ſhe not before willing! 

Yet ſhe per ſuades me too (leſt I ſhould be fatally affected 
were I to find iny fears too well juſtited) to wait the re- 
turn of this metſenger, who rides our ſwifteſt horſe— God 
ſpeed him with good news to me — Elſe — But, Oh! my 
deareſt, deareſt friend, what elſe — One line from your 
hand by him ! -- Send me but ene line to bid me attend 
you — I will ſet out the moment, the very moment, | 
receive it. —I am now actually ready to do fo! — And if 
you love me, as J love you, the ſight of me will revive 
you to my hopes. But why, why, when | can think 
this, did I not go up ſooner ? 

Bleſſed heaven! deny not to my prayers, my friend, 
my monitreſs, my adviſer, at a time fo critical to myſelf! 

But methinks, your ſtile and ſentiments are too well 
connected, too full of life and vigor, to give cauſe tor ſo 
much deſpair, as the ſtaggering pen ſeems to threaten. 

I am ſoriy J was not at home [ I muſt add thus much 
tho' the ſervant is ready mounted at the door] when Mr. 
Belford's ſervant came with your affecting letter. I was 
at Miſs. Lloyd's. My mamma ſent it tome; and I came 
home that inſtant. But he was gone. He would not ſtay, 


it ſeems. Yet I wanted to aſk him an hundred thouſand 
| : queſtions. 
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queſtions. But why my I thus my meſſenger? I have 
a 


a multitude of things to ſay toyou. To adviſe with you 
about! You ſhall direct me in every thing. I will obey 
the holding up of your finger. But if you leave me 
what is the world, or any thing in it, to 

Your Ax N Howe ? 


The effect this letter had on the lady who is ſo near 
the end which the fair writer ſo much apprehends and 
deplores, obliged Mrs. Lovick to make many breaks in 
reading it, and many changes of voice. 

This is a friend, ſaid the divine lady, (taking the let- 
ter in her hand, and kiſſing it) worth wiſhing to live for, 
— O my dear Anna Howe! How uninterruptedly ſweet 
and noble, has been our friendſhip! — But we ſhall one 
day, I hope (and that muſt comfort us both) meet, never 
to part again! 'Then diveſted of the ſhades of body, ſhall 
we be all light and all mind — Then, how unalloyed, how 
perfect, will be our friendſhip! Our Love then will have 
one and the ſame adorable object, and we ſhall enjoy it 
and each other to all Erernity ! 

She ſaid, her dear friend was fo earneſt for a line or 
two, that ſhe would fain write, if ſhe could: And ſhe 
tried ; but to no purpoſe. e could dictate, however, 
ſhe believed, and defired Mrs. Lovick would take pen and 
paper. Which ſhe did, and then ſhe dictated to ber, I 
would have withdrawn; but at her defire ſtaid. 

She wandered a good deal, at firſt — She took notice 
that ſhe did—And when ſhe got into a little train, not 
pleaſing herſelf, ſhe apologized to Mrs. Lovick for mak- 
ing her begin again and again; and ſaid, That third time 
ſhonld go, let it be as it would. | 

She dictated the farewel part, without heſitation ; and 
when ſhe came to the bleſſing and- fubſcription, ſhe took 
the pen, and dropping on her knees, ſupported by Mrs. 
Lovick, wrote the conluſion; but Mrs. Lovick was forced 
to guide her hand. 

You will find the ſenſe ſurprizingly intire, her weak- 
neſs conſidered. 

I made the meſſenger wait, while I tranſcribed it. 1 
have endeayoured to imitate the ſubſcriplive part. 


My 
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My deareſt Miſs Howe, Wedn. near 3 #clock. 


OU muſt not be ſurprized —nor grieved — that 

Mrs. Lovick writes for me. Altho' I cannot obey 
you, and write with my pen, yet my heart writes by hers 
— Accept it ſo — It is the neareſt to obedience ] can. 

And now, what ought I to ſay? What can I ſay? — 
But why ſhould you not know the truth? Since ſoon you 
muſt — very ſoon. 

Know then, and let your tears be thoſe, if of pity, of 
joyful pity! for I permit you to ſhed a few, to imbalm, 
as I may fay, a fallen. bloſſom — Know then, that the 
good doctor, and the pious clergyman, and the worthy 
apothecary, have juſt now, with joint benedictions, taken 
their laſt leave of me: And the former bids me hope 
— Do, my deareſt, let me ſay hope — for my enlarge- 
ment before to-morrow ſun-ſet. 

Adieu, therefore, my deareſt friend! Be this your 
conſolation, as it is mine, that in God's good time we 
all meet in a bleſſed Eternity, never more to part! — 
Once more, then, adieu and be happy! — Which a gene- 
rous nature cannot be, unleſs to its power, it makes 
others ſo too. 


God for ver Bleſs you ! prays, dropt on on my bended 
Knees, altho' ſupported upon them, 


Your Grateful, Obliged, Affectionate, 
Crt. HarLoWE. 


When I had tranſcribed' and failed th' ' tter, by her 
direction, I gave it to the meſſenger myſelf; who told 
we that Miſs Howe waited for nothing but his return, 
to ſet out for London. 

Thy ſervant is juſt come ſo. I will cloſe here. Thou 
art a mercileſs maſter. The two fellows are battered to 
death by thee, to uſe a female word ; and all female words, 
tho' we are not ſure of their derivation have very ſignifi- 
cant meanings. I believe, in their hearts, they wiſh the 
angel inthe heaven that is ready to receive her, and thee 
at thy proper place, that there might be an end of their 
flurries ; another word of the ſame gender, i 

What 
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What a letter haſt thou ſent me! — Poor Lovelace! — 
js all the anſwer I will return. ? 
Five o'clock.) Colonel Morden is this moment arrived. 


LET 1-6 K - LAH. 
Mr. BTLrokb, To RorERT LoveLace, E/7; 


Eight in the Evening. 


Had but juſt time in my former, to tell you, that 
| Colonel Morden was arrived. He was on horſeback, 
attended by two ſervants, and alit at the door, juſt as the 
clock ſtruck five. Mrs. Smith was then below in her 
back-ſhop, weeping, her huſband with her, who was as 
much affected as ſhe; Mrs. Lovick —_ left them a 
little before, in tears likewiſe ; for they had been be- 
moaning one another ; joining in opinion, that the ad- 
mirable lady would not live the night over. She had 
told them it was her opinion too, from ſome numbneſſes, 
which ſhe called the forerunners of death, and from an 
increaſed inclination to doze. | 

The Colonel, as Mrs. Smith told me afterwards, aſked 
with great impatience, the moment he alit, how Miſs 
Harlowe was? She anſwered, Alive ; but, ſhe feared, 
drawing on apace. Good God! ſaid he, with his hands 
and eyes lifted up. Can I ſee her? My name is Morden. 
have the honour to be nearly related to her. Step up, 
pray ; and let her know [She is ſenſible, I hope] that I 
am here. Who is with her? 

No body but her Nurſe, and Mrs. Lovick, a widow 
gentlewoman, who is as careful of her, as if ſhe were 
her mother. 

And more careful too, intertupted he, or ſhe is not 
careful at all. 

Except a gentleman be with her, one Mr. Belford, 
continued Mrs. Smith, who has been the beſt friend ſhe 
has had, 

If Mr. Belford be with her, ſurely I may—But, pray, 
ſtep up, and let Mr. Belford know, that I ſhall take it for 
a favour to ſpeak with him firſt. 

Mr. Smith came up to me in my new apartment. I 
kad but juſt diſpatched your ſervant, and was aſking * 

nurſe, 
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nurfe, if I might be again admitted; who anſwered, that 
ſhe was dozing in the elbow-chair, having refuſed to lie 
—_— ſaying She ſhould ſoon, ſhe hoped, lie down for 
good, 

The Colonel, who is really a fine gentleman, received 
me with great politeneſs. After the firſt compliments, My 
kinſwoman, Sir, ſaid he, is more obliged to you than to 
any of her own family. For my part, I have been endea- 
vouring to move ſo many rocks in her favour ; and, little 
thinking the dear creature ſo very bad, have neglected to 
attend her, as I ought to have done the moment I arriv- 
ed ; and would, had I known how ill ſhe was, and what 
a taſk I ſhould have had with the family. But, Sir, your 
friend has been exceſſively to blame; and you being fo 
intimately his friend, has made her fare the worſe for your 
Civilities to her. But is there no hope of her recovery? 

The doQors have left her, with the melancholy decla- 
ration, that there is none. 

Has ſhe had good attendance, Sir? A ſkilful phyſician? 
[ _ theſe good folks have been very civil and obliging 

er — 

Who could be otherwiſe, ſaid Mrs. Smith, weeping? 
She is the ſweeteſt lady in the world! 

The character, ſaid the Colonel, lifting up his eyes 
and one hand, that ſhe has from every living creature! — 
Good God! How could your accurſed friend — 

And how could her cruel parents, interrupted 1 !—-We 
may as eaſily account for him, as for them. | 

Too true ! returned he, the vileneſs of the profligates 
of our ſex conſidered, whenever they can get any of the 
other into their power. 

I fatisfied him about the care that had been taken of 
her; and told him of the friendly and even paternal at- 
tendance ſhe had had from Dr. H. and Mr. Goddard. 

He was impatient to attend her, having not ſeen her, 
as he ſaid, ſince ſhe was twelve years old; and that then 
ſhe gave promiſes of being one of the fineſt women in 
England. 

he was ſo, replied I, a very few months ago: And, 
tho' emaciated, ſhe will appear to you to have confirmed 
thoſe promiſes : For her features are ſo regular and ex- 
act, her proportion ſo fine, and her manner ſo inimitably 
graceful, 
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graceful, that were ſhe only ſkin and bone, ſhe muſt be a 
beauty. 

Mrs. Smith, at his requeſt, ſtept up, and brought us 
down word, that Mrs. Lovick and her Nurſe were 
with her; and that ſhe was in ſo ſound a fleep, leaning up- 
on the former in her elbow-chair, that ſhe neither heard 
her enter the room, nor go out. The Colonel beyged, if 
not improper, that he might ſee her, tho? * He 
ſaid. That his impatience would not let him ſtay till ſhe 
awaked. Yet he would not have her diſturbed ; and ſhould 
be glad to contemplate her ſweet features, when ſhe ſaw 
not him: and aſked, if ſhe thought he could not go in, 
and come out, without diſturbing her ? 

She believ'd he might, ſhe anſwer'd; for her chait's 
back was towards the door. 

He ſaid, He would take care to withdraw, if ſhe awoke, . 
that his ſudden appearance might not ſurpriſe her. 

Mrs. Smith, ſtepping up before us, bid Mrs. Lovick 
and the Nurſe not ſtir, when we entered: And then we 
went up ſoftly together. | 

We beheld the lady, in a charming attitude. Dreſſed, asI 
told you before, in her virgin white, ſhz was fitting in her el- 
bow-chair, Mrs. Lovick cloſe by her, in another chair, with 
her left arm round her neck, ſupporting it, as it were; for, 
it ſeems, the lady had bid her do fa, ſaying, She had been a 
Mother to her, and ſhe would delight herſelf in thinking ſhe 
was in her Mamma's arms; for ſhe found herſelf drowſy ; 
perhaps, ſhe ſaid, for the laſt time ſhe ſhould ever be ſo. 

One faded cheek reſted upon the good woman's boſom, 
the kindly warmth of which had overſpread it with a faint, 
but charming fluſh ; the other paler, and hollow, as if al- 
ready iced over by death. Her hands, white as the lily, 
with her meandring veins more tranſparently blue, than 
ever I had ſeen even hers (veins ſo ſoon, alas! to be 
choaked up by the congealment of that purple ſtream, 
which already ſo languidly creeps rather than flows thro? 
them!) her hands hangiag lifeleſly, one before her, the 
Other graſped by the right-hand of the kind widow, whoſe 
tears bedew'd the ſweet face which her motherly boſom 
ſupported, tho' unfelt by the fair ſleeper ; and either in- 
ſenſibly to the good woman, of what ſhe would not diſ- 


turb 
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turb her to wipe off, or to change her poſture : Her aſ. 
pect was ſweetly calm and ſerene: And tho' ſhe ſtarted 
now-and-then, yet her ſleep ſeemed eaſy ; her breath in- 
deed ſhort and quick ; but tolerably free, and not like 
that of a dying perſon. 

In this heart-moving attitude ſhe appeared to us when 
we approached her in, came to have her lovely face be- 
fore us. 5 

The Colonel ſighing often, gazed upon her with his 
arms folded, and with the moſt profound and affectionate 
attention; till at laſt, on her ſtarting, and fetching her 
breath with greater difficulty than before, he retired to a 
ſcreen, that was drawn before her houſe, as ſhe calls it, 
which, as I have heretofore obſerved, ſtands under one 
of the windows. This ſcreen was placed there, at the 
time ſhe found herſelf obliged to take to her chamber ; and 
in the depth of our concern, and the fulneſs of other dif- 
courſe at our firſt interview, I had forgotten to appriſe 
the Colonel of what he would probably ſee. 

Retiring thither, he drew out his handkerchief, and, 
drowned in grief, ſeemed unable to ſpeak : But, on caſt- 
ing his eye behind the ſcreen, he ſoon broke ſilence, for, 
ſtruck with the ſhape of the coflin, he lifted up a purpliſh- 
coloured cloth that was ſpread over it, and, flarting 
back, Good God! ſaid he, what's here! 

Mrs. Smith ſtanding next him. Why, ſaid he, with 
great emotion, is my couſin ſuffered to indulge her fad 
reflections with ſuch an object before her? 

Alas! Sir, reply'd the good woman, who ſhould con- 
froul her? We are all ſtrangers about her, in a manner: 
And yet we have expoſtulated with her upon this ſad oc- 
caſion. 

I ought, ſaid I, (ſtepping ſoftly up to him, the oy 
again falling into a doze) to have appriſed you of this. 
was here when it was brought in, and never was ſo ſhock- 
ed in my life. But ſhe had none of her friends about her, 
and no reaſon to hope for any of them to come near her; 
and aſſured ſhe ſhould not recover, ſhe was reſolved to 
leave as little as poſſible, eſpecially as to what related to 
her perſon, to her executor. But it is not a ſhocking 
object to her, tho” it be to every body elle. 8 
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- Curſe upon the hard-heartedneſs of thoſe, ſaid he, who 

occaſion'd her to make ſo ſad a proviſion for herſelf! 
What muſt her reflections have been, all the time ſhe was 
thinking of it, and giving orders about it? And what muſt 
they be, every time ſhe turns her head towards it? Theſe 
uncommon genius's But indeed ſhe ſhould have been 
controuled in it, had I been here. 

The lady fetched a profound ſigh, and, ſtarting, it 
broke off our talk; and the Colonel then withdrew fur- 
ther behind the ſcreen, that his ſudden appearance might 
not ſurpriſe her. 

Where am I ! ſaid ſhe. How drowſy Iam! How long 
have I dozed? Don't go, Sir (for I was retiring.) Iam 
very ſtupid, and ſhall be more and more ſo, I ſuppoſe. 

She then offered to raiſe herſelf; but, being ready to 
faint thro' weakneſs, was forced to fit down again, re- 
clining her head on her chair-back ; and, after a few mo- 
ments, I believe now, my good friends, ſaid ſhe, all your 
kind trouble will ſoon be over. I have ſlept, but am not 
refreſhed, and my fingers ends ſeem numb'd have no 
feeling! (holding them up) — Tis time to ſend the letter 
to my good Mrs. Norton. 

Shall I, Madam, ſend my ſervant poſt with it? 

O no, Sir, I thank vou. It will reach the dear woman 
too ſoon (as ſhe will think) by the poſt. 

I told her, this was not poſt-day. 

Is it Wedneſday ſtill? ſaid ſhe: Bleſs me! I know not 
how the time goes: But very tediouſly, tis plain. And 
now I think I muſt ſoon take to my bed. All will be moſt 
conveniently and with leaſt trouble over there 
not, Mrs. Lovick ? —I think, Sir, turning to me, I have 
left nothing to theſe laſt incapacitating hours : Nothin 
either to ſay, or to do: I bleſs God, I have not: If 
bad, how unhappy ſhould I be? Can you, Sir, remind 


me of any thing neceſſary to be done or ſaid to make your 
office eaſy. ; 


If, Madam, your couſin Morden ſhould come, you 


would be glad to ſee him, I preſume? 
| am too weak to wiſh to ſee my couſin now. It would 
but diſcompoſe me, and him too. Yet, if he come while 
| can ſee, I will ſee him, were it but to thank him for 
Vor, VII. 8 former 
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former favours, and for his preſent kind intentions to me. 
Has any body been here from him ? 

He has called, and will be here, Madam, in half an 
hour ; but he feared to ſurpriſe you. 

Nothing can ſurpriſe me now, except my Mamma were 
to favour me with her laſt bleſſing in perſon. That would 
be a welcome ſurpriſe to me even yet. But did my Couſin 
come purpoſely to town to ſee me ? 

Yes, Madam. I took the liberty to let him know by 
a line laſt Monday, how ill you were. 

You are very kind, Sir. I am and have been greatly 
obliged to you. But I think I ſhall be pained to fee him 
now, becauſe he will be concerned to ſee me. And yet, 
as I am not ſo ill as I ſhall preſently be— the ſooner he 


comes, the better. But if he come, what ſhall I do about 


that ſcreen? He will chide me very probably; and I can- 
not bear chiding now. Perhaps (leaning upon Mrs, Lovick 
and Mrs. Smith) I can walk into the next apartment to 
receive him. 

She motion'd to riſe; but was ready to faint again, and 
forced to fit ſtill. | 

The Colonel was in a perfect agitation behind the ſcreen, 
to hear this diſcourſe ; and twice, unſeen by his couſin, 
was coming from it towards her; but retreated, for fear 
of ſurpriſing her too much. 

I ſtept to him, and favoured his retreat; ſhe only ſay- 
ing, Are you going. Mr. Belford? Are you ſent for down? 


Is my Couſin come? For ſhe heard ſomebody ſtep ſoftly | 


croſs the room; and thought it me, her hearing being 
more perfect than her fight? 

I told her, I believed he was; and ſhe ſaid, We muſt 
make the beſt of it, Mrs. Lovick, and Mrs. Smith. I ſhall 
otherwiſe moſt grievouſly ſhock my poor couſin: For he 
loved me dearly once. Pray give me a few of the doQor's 
Jaſt drops in water, to keep up my ſpirits for this one in- 
terview ; and that is all, I believe, that can concern me 
now. 

The Colonel (who heard all this) ſent in his name; and 
J, pretending to go down to him, introduced the afflicted 
gentleman ; ſhe having firſt ordered the ſcreen to be put 
as cloſe to the window as poſſible, that he might not = 

What 
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what was behind it ; while he, having heard what ſhe had 
faid about it, was determined to take no notice of it. 

He folded the angel in his arms as ſhe fat, dropping 
down on one knee; for, ſupporting herſelf upon the twa 
elbows of the chair, ſhe attempted to riſe, but could not. 
Excuſe me, my dear Couſin, ſaid ſhe, excuſe me, that I 
cannot ſtand up — I did not expect this favour now. But 
I am glad of this opportunity to thank you for all your 
generous goodneſs to me. | 

I never, my beſt beloved and deareſt couſin, ſaid he, 
(with eyes running over,) ſhall forgive myſelf, that 1 did 
not attend you ſooner. Little did I think you were ſo ill; 
nor do any of your friends believe it. If they did — 

IF they did, repeated ſhe, interrupting him, I ſhould 
have had more compaſſion from them. I am ſure I ſhould. 
But pray, Sir, how did you leave them? Are you recon- 
ciled to them ? If you are not, I beg, if you love your poor 
Clariſſa, that you will: For every widen'd difference aug- 
ments but my fault ; fince that is the foundation of all. 

had been expecting to hear from them in your favour, 
my dear couſin, ſaid he, for ſome hours, when this gen- 
tleman's letter arrived, which haſtened me up: But I have 
the account of your grandfather's eftate to make up with 
you, and have bills and draughts upon their banker for 
the ſums due to you; which they defire you may receive, 
leſt you ſhould have occaſion for money. And this is ſuch 
an earneſt of an approaching reconciliation, that I dare to 
anſwer for all the reſt being according to your wifhes, If — 

Ah! Sir, interrupted ſhe, with frequent breaks and 
prune: I wiſh, 1 wiſh, this does not rather ſhew, that were 

to live, they would have nothing more to ſay to me. I 
never had any pride in being independent of them : All 
my actions, when I might have made myſelf more inde- 
pendent, ſhew this - But what avail theſe reflections now? 
— I only beg, Sir, that You, and his gentleman — to whom 
| am exceedingly obliged — will adjuſt thoſe matters —ac- 
cording to the will I have written. Mr. Belford will ex- 
cuſe me; but it was in truth more neceſſity than choice, 
that made me think of giving him the trouble he ſo kindly 
accepts. Had I had the happineſs to ſee you, my couſin, 
ſooner —or to know, that you ſtill honoured me with your 
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regard —I ſhould not have had the aſſurance to aſk thi 
favour of him — But— tho' the friend of Mr. Lovelace, he 
is a man of honour, and he will make peace rather than 
break it. And, my dear couſin, let me beg of you t 
contribute your part to it—and remember, that, while! 
have nearer relations than my couſin Morden, dear as you 
are, and always were to me, you haveno title to avenge my 
wrongs upon Him who has been the occaſion of them 
But I wrote to you my mind on this ſubje& ; and my tea- 
ſons; and I hope I need not further urge them. 

I muit do Mr Lovelace ſo much juſtice, anſwered he, 
wiping his eyes, as to witneſs, how ſincerely he repents 
him of his ingrateful baſeneſs to you, and how ready he 
is to make you all the amends in his power. He owns 
bis wickedneſs, and your mierit. If he did not, I could not 
pals it over, tho' you have nearer relations: For, my dear 
couſin, did not your grandfather leave me in truſt for you? 
And ſhould I think myſelf concerned for your fortune, 
and not for your honour ? — But, ſince he is ſo deſirous to 
do you juſtice, I have the leſs to ſay; and you may make 
yourſelf intircly eaſy on that account. 

I thank you, thank you, Sir, ſaid ſhe: All is now as 
I wiſhed: But J ain very faint, very low. I am ſorty! 
cannot hold up; that I cannot better deſerve the honour 


of this viſit: But it will not be — And ſaying this, ſhe ſunk 


down in her chair, and was filent. 
Hereupon we both withurew, leaving word, that we 


would be at the Bedford-Head, if any thing extraordinary 


happened. 

We betpoke a little repaſt, having neither of us dined; 
and, while it was getting ready, you may gueſs at the 
ſubject of our diſgourſe. Both joined in lamentation for 
the lady's deſperate ſtate: Admired her manifold excel- 
lencies: Severely condemned you, and her friends. Yet, 
to biing him iato better opinion of you, I read to him 
ſome paſſages from your laſt letters, waich ſhewed your 
concern for the wrongs you had done her, and your deep 
remorſe: And he faid, It was a dreadiul thing to labour 
under the ſenle of a guilt fo irremediable. 

Wie procured Mr. Goddard (Dr. H. being not at home) 


once more to viſit her, and and to call upon us in his _ 
| | e 
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He was ſo good as to do ſo; but he tarried with her not 
five minutes; and told us, That ſhe was drawing on apace z 
that he feared ſhe would not live till morning ; and that 
ſhe wiſhed to ſee Colonel Morden directly. 

The Colonel made excuſes where none were needed; 
and tho” our little reflection was juſt brought in, he went 
away immediately. 

I could not touch a morſel; and took pen and ink to 
amuſe myſelf, and oblige you, knowing how impatient 
you would be for a few lines: For, from what I have re- 
cited, you will ſee it was impoſſible I could withdraw to 
write, when your ſervant came at half an hour after five, 
or have an opportunity for it till now; and This is acci- 
dental: And yet your poor fellow was afraid to go away 
with the verbal meſſage I ſent, importing, as no doubt he 
told you, that the Colonel was with us, the Lady exceſ- 
fively ill, and that I could not ſtir to write a line. 

Ten o'clock, 

Tux Colonel ſent to me afterwards, that the lady having 
been in convulſions, he was ſo much diſordered, that he 
could not poſſibly attend me. 

I have ſent every half hour to know how ſhe does: 
And juſt now I have the pleaſure to hear, that her con- 
vulfions have left her; and that ſhe is gone to reſt in a 
much quieter way than could be expected. | 

Her poor couſin is very much indiſpoſed ; yet will not 
ſtir out of the houſe while ſhe is in ſuch a way; but in- 
tends to lie down on a couch, having refuſed any other 
accommodation. 


LETTER LIV. 


Mr. BELTORD. In Continuation. 


Soho, Six o'clock, Sept. 7. 


HE Lady is ſtill alive. The Colonel having juſt 

ſent her ſervant to let me know, that ſhe inquired 
after me about an hour ago, I am dreſſing to attend her. 
Joel begs of me to diſpatch him back, tho' but with one 
line to gratify your preſent impatience. He expects, he 
lays, to find you at Knightſbridge, let him make what 
haſte he can back; and * he has not a line or two to 
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acify you, he is afraid you will piſtol him; for he appre- 
Loads that you are hardly yourſelf. I therefore diſpatch 
this; and will have another ready as ſoon as I can, with 
particulars. But you muſt have a little patience ; for how 
can I withdraw every half hour to write, if Iam admitted 
to the Lady's preſence, or if Iam with the Colonel? 


Smith's, 8 o'clock in the morning. 


Tur Lady is in a ſlumber. Mrs. Lovick, who fat up 
with her, ſays, ſhe had a better night than was expected; 
for altho' ſhe ſlept little, the ſeemed eaſy ; and the eaſier 
for the pious frame ſhe was in; all her waking moments 
being taken up in devotion, or in an ejaculatory filence; 
her hands and eyes often lifted up, and her lips moving 
with a lervor worthy of theſe her laſt hours. 


Ten »'clock. 

Tur Colonel being earneſt to ſee his couſin as ſoon as 
ſhe awaked, we were both admitted. We obſerved in her, 
as ſoon as we entered, ſtrong ſymptoms of her approach- 
ing dilſolution, notwithſtanding what the women had 
flattered us with, from her laſt night's tranquillity. The 
Colonel and I, each loth to ſay what we thought, looked 
upon one another with melancholy countenances, 

The Colonel told her, He ſhould ſend a ſervant to her 
uncle Anthony's, for ſome papers he had left there; and 
aſked, If ſhe had any commands that way? — She thought 
not, ſhe faid, ſpeaking more inwardly than the did the 
day before. She had indeed a letter ready to be ſent to her 
good Mrs Norton; and there was a requeſt intimated in 
it. But it was time enough, if it were ſigniſied to thoſe 
whom it concerned, when all was over. However, it might 
be ſent then by the ſervant who was going that way. And 
ſhe cauſed it to be given to the Colonel for that purpole. 

Her breath being very ſhort, ſhe deſired another pillow; 
and having two before, this made her in a manner fit 
up in her bed; and ſhe ſpoke then with more diſtinctneſs; 
and, ſceing us greatly concerned, forgot her own ſuffer- 
ings to comtort us; and a gu ax. lecture ſhe gave us, 
tho' a brief one, upon the happineſs of a timely prepa- 
ration, and upon the hazards of a late repentance, when 
the mind, as ſhe obſerved, was fo much weakened, — 

We 
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well as the body, as to render a poor ſoul unable to con- 
tend with its own infirmities. | 

I beſeech you, my good ſriends, proceeded ſhe, mourn 
not for one who mourns not, nor has cauſe to mourn, for 
herſelf, On the contrary, rejoice with me, that all my 
worldly troubles are ſo near their end. Believe me, Sirs, 
that I would not, if I might, chooſe to live, altho' the 
pleaſanteſt part of my lite were to come over again: And 
yet Eighteen years of it, out of Nineteen, have been wery 
pleaſant. To be ſo much expoſed to temptation, and to 
be fo liable to fail in the trial, who would not rejoice, that 
all her dangers are over! — All I wiſhed was pardon- and 
bleſling from my dear parents. Eaſy as my departure 
ſeems to promiſe to be, it would have been (till eaſier, had 
[| had that pleaſure. Bur Gop Armicnty wouLD 


NOT LET ME DEPEND FOR COMFORT UPON ANY BUT 


HIMSELF. 

She then repeated her requeſt, in the moſt earneſt man- 
ner, to her couſin, that he would not heighten her fault, 
by ſeeking to avenge her death; to me, that J would en- 
deavour to make up all breaches, and uſe the power I 
had with my friend, to prevent all future miſchiefs from 
him, as well as that which this truſt might give me, to 
prevent any to him. 

She made ſome excuſes to her couſin, for having not 
been able to alter her will, to join him in the executor- 
ſhip with me; and to me, for the trouble ſhe had given 
and yet ſhould give me. 

She had fatigued herſelf ſo much (growing ſenſibly 
weaker) that ſhe ſunk her head upon her pillows, ready 


to faint; and we withdrew to the window, looking upon 


one another ; but could not tell what to ſay; and yet both 
ſeemed inclinable to ſpeak : But the motion paſſed over in 
hlence. Our eyes only ſpoke; and that in a manner nei- 
ther's were uſed to; mine, at leaſt, not till I knew this 
admirable creature. 

The Colonel withdrew to diſmiſs his meſſenger and 
ſend away the letter to Mrs. Norton. I took the oppor- 
tunity to retire likewiſe; and to write thus far. And 
Joel returning, to take it ; I now cloſe here. 

Eleven o Click, 
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LETT E R LV. 


Mr. BELTORD. In Continuation. 
HE Colonel tells me, That he has written to Mr. 
John Harlowe, by his ſervant, ** That they might 
« ſpare theinſelves the trouble of debating about a recon- 
* ciliation ; for that his dear couſin would probably be 
« no more, before they could reſolve.” 

He aſked me after his couſin's means of ſubſiſting ; and 
whether ſhe had accepted of any favour from ne. He was 
ſure, he ſaid, ſhe would not from you. 

I acquainted him with the truth of her parting with 
ſome of her apparel. This wrung his heart; and bitterly 
did he exclaim as well againit you, as againſt her impla- 
cable relations. 


He wiſhed he had not come to England at all, or had 


come time enough; and hoped I would apprize him of 
the whole mournful ſtory, at a proper ſeaſon. He added, 
that he had thoughts when he came over, of fixing here 
for the remainder of his days: But now, as it was impoſ- 
fible his couſin could recover, he would go abroad again, 
and reſettle himſelf at Florence or Leghorn. 

— 

Tur lady has been giving orders, with great preſence 
of mind, about her body; directing her nurſe and the 
maid of the houſe to put her into her coffin as ſoon as ſhe 
was cold. Mr. Belford, ſhe ſaid, would know the reſt 
by her will. 


Sur has juſt now given from her boſom, where ſhe al- 
ways wore it, a miniature picture, ſet in gold, of Miſs 
Howe: She gave it to Mrs. Lovick, deſiring her to fold 
it up in white paper, and direct it, To Charles Hickman, 
Eſq; and to give it to me, when ſhe was departed, for 
that gentleman. | 

She looked upon the picture, before ſhe gave it her— 
Sweet and ever amiable friend — companion — ſiſter —— 
Tower ! ſaid ſhe. — And kiſſed it four ſeveral times, once 
at each tender appellation. 


vou 
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Vous other fervant is come. — Well may you be im- 
patient! — Well may you! — But do you think Ian leave 
off in the middle of a converſation, to run and ſet down 
what offers, and ſend it away piecemeal as I write? —If I 
could, muſt I not loſe one half, while I put down the other? 

This event is nearly as intereſting to me as It is to you, 
If you are more grieved than I, there can be but one 
reaſon for it ; and that's at your heart! I had rather loſe 
all the friends I have in the world (yourſelf included,) than 
this divine lady; and ſhall be unhappy whenever I think 
of her ſufferings, and her merit; tho' 1 have nothing to 
reproach mylelf upon the former, 

I ſay not this, juſt now, ſo much to reflect upon you, 


as to expreſs my own grief; tho' your conſcience, I tup- 


poſe, will make you think otherwiſe. - 

Your poor fellow, who ſays, that he begs for his /ife, 
in deſiring to be diſpatched back with a letter, tears this 
from me. Elſe, perhaps, (for I am juſt ſent for down) a 
quarter of an hour would make you not eaſy indeed — 


but certain— And that, in a fate like yours, to a mind 


like yours, is a relief. 
Thurſday Afternoon, 4 % Clock. 


LETTER LVL. 


Mr. BzLrorD, To RICHARD MowsBRay, E/q; 


Thurſday Afternoon. 


AM glad to hear you are in town. Throw yourſelf 

the moment this comes to your hand (if poſſible with 
Tourvitle) in the way of the man, who leaſt of all men 
deſerves the love of the worthy heart; but moſt That of 
Thine and His: Elfe, the news I ſhall moſt probably fend 
him within an hour or two, will make annihilation the 
greateſt bleſſing he has to wiſh for. 

You will find him between Piccadilly and Kenſington, 
moſt probably on horſeback, riding backwards and for- 
wards in a crazy way; or put up, perhaps, at ſome inn 
or tavern in the way; a waiter poſſibly, if ſo, watching 
for his ſeryant's return to him from me. 


Dear Mowbray, 
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His man Will, is juſt come to me. He will carry thi 
to you in his way back, and be your director. Hie away, 
in a coach, or any how. Your being with him may fave 
either his or a ſervant's life. See the bleſſed effects of tri- 
umphant libertiniſm! Sooner or later it comes home to us, 
and all concludes in gall and bitterneſs! Adieu. 

J. BeLror, 


LETTER LVII. 


RoßrRT LoveLace, E/q; To Mr. BeLron. 


8 upon the Colonel, and curſe upon the writer 
of the laſt letter I received, and upon all the world! 
Thou to pretend to be as much intereſted in my Clariſſa's 
fate as myſelf! *Tis well for one of us, that this was not 
ſaid to me, inſtead of written Living or dying, ſhe is 
mine and only mine. Have I not earned her dearly? 
Is not Damnation likely to be the purchaſe to me, 


How 


An eternal ſeparation! O God! O God! 
can I bear that thought —— But yet there is Life 
Yet, therefore, hope —— Inlarge my Hope, and thou 
_ be my good genius, and I will forgive thee every 
thing. l 

F [4 this laſt time But it muſt not, ſhall not, be 
the laſt — Let me hear, the moment thou receiveſt this — 
what I am to be For, at preſent, I am 

The moſt miſerable of men. 


Roje, at Knightſbridge, 5 Clock. 


My fellow tells me, that thou art ſending Mowbray 
and Tourville to me. I want them not. My ſoul's 
ſick of them, and of all the world ; but moſt of my- 
ſelf Yet, as they ſend me word, they will come 
to me immediately, I will wait for them, and for thy 
next. O Belford! let it not be But haſten it, 
be it what it may. 
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LETTER LVIIL 


Mr. BeLrorD, To RoERT LoveLace, E/q; 


Seven o'Clock, Tharſday Ewen. Sept. 7. 


HAVE only to ſay at preſent — Thou wilt do well 


to take a tour to Paris; or where-ever elſe thy deſtiny 
ſhall lead thee !!! 


Joun Berronrp. 


LETTER LIX. 
Mr. Mow Bray, To Joun BeLronn, Ei; 


Uxbridge, Sept. 7, between 11 and 12 at night. 


Dear Tack, 


SEND by poor Lovelace's defire, for particulars of 
the fatal breviate thou ſenteſt him this night. He 
cannot bear to ſet pen to paper ; yet wants to know every 
minute paſſage of Miſs Harlowe's departure. Yet, why 
he ſhould, I cannot ſee ; for, if ſhe is gone, ſhe is gone; 
and who can help it? 
I never heard of ſuch a woman in my life. What great 

matters has ſhe ſuffered, that grief ſhould kill her thus? 

I wiſh the poor fellow had never known her. From 
frſt to laſt, what trouble has ſhe coſt him! The charming 
fellow has been half loſt to us, ever fince he purſued her. 
And what is there ia one woman more than another, for 
matter of that ? 

It was well we were with him when your Note came. 
You ſhewed your true friendſhip in your foreſight. Why, 
Jack, the poor fellow was quite beſide himſelf. Mad as 
any man ever was in Bedlam, 

Will brought him the letter, juſt after we had joined 
him, at the Bohemia Head, where he had left word at 
the Roſe at Knightſbridge he ſhould be; for he had been 
ſauntering up and down, backwards and forwards, ex- 
pecting us, and his fellow. Will, as ſoon as he delivered 
it, got out of his way; and when he opened it, never 
was ſuch a piece of ſcenery. He trembled like a devil at 
receiving it: Fumbled at the ſeal, his fingers in a palſy, 
like Tom Doleman's ; his hand ſhake, ſhake, ſhake, that 

he 
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he tore the letter in two, before he could come at the 
contents: And, when he had read them, off went his hat 
to one corner of the room, his wig to the other — Dam- 
nation ſeize the world! and a whole volley of ſuch like 
execratious wiſhes; running up and down the room, and 
throwing up the ſaſh, and pulling it down, and ſmiting 
his forehead with his double iſt, with ſuch force as would 
have felled an ox, and ſtamping and tearing, that the 
landlord ran in, and faſter out again. And this was the 
diſtraction- ſcene for ſome time. | 


In vain was all Jemmy or I could fay to him. I offered 


once to take hold of his hands, becauſe he was going to 
do himſelf a miſchief, as I believed, looking about for 
his piſtols, which he had laid upon the table, but which 
Will, unſeen, had taken out with him fa faithful honeſt 
dog, that Will, I ſhall for ever love the fellow for it] 
and he hit me a damned dowſe of the chaps, as made my 
noſe bleed. "T'was well 'twas he; for I hardly knew 
how to take it. | 

Jemmy raved at him, and told him, How wicked it 
was in him, to be fo brutiſh to abuſe a friend, and run 
mad for a woman. And then he ſaid, he was ſorry for 
it; and then Will ventured in with water and a towel; 
and the dog rejoiced, as I could ſee by his looks, that J 
had it rather than he. | 

And fo, by degrees, we brought him a little to his 
reaſon, and he promiſed to behave more like a man. And 
ſo I forgave him: And we rode on in the dark to here at 
Doleman's. And we all try'd to ſhame him out of his 
mad ungovernable foolithneis: For we told him, as how 
ſhe was but a woman, and an obſtinate, perverſe woman 
too; and how could he help it? 

And you know, Jack, [As we told him, moreover] 
that it was a ſhame to marhood, for a man, who had 
ſerved twenty and twenty women as bad or worſe, let 
him have ſerved Miſs Harlowe never ſo bad, ſhould give 
himſelf ſuch obropulous airs, becauſe the would die: And 
we adviſed him never to attempt a woman proud of her 
character and virtue, as they call it, any more: For 
why? The conqueſt did not pay trouble; and what was 
there in one woman more than other? Hay you know, 


Jack! 
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Jack! — And thus we comforted him, and adviſed 
him. 

But yet his damned addled pate runs upon this lady as 
much now ſhe's dead, as it did when ſhe was living. For, 
I ſuppoſe, Jack, it is no joke. She is certainly and bone 


fide dead; i'n't ſhe ? If not, thou deſerveſt to be doubl 


damned for thy fooling, I tell thee that. So he wi 
have me write for particulars of her departure. 

He won't bear the word dead on any account. A 
ſqueamiſh puppy! How Love unmans, and ſoftens, and 
enervates! And ſuch a noble fellow as this too! Rot him 
for an idiot, and an oaf! I have no patience with the 
fooliſh duncical dog Upon my ſoul, I have not! 

So ſend the account, and let him howl over it, as I 
ſuppoſe he will. 

But he muſt and ſhall go abroad: And in a month or 
two Jemmy, and you, and I, will join him, and he'll 
ſoon get the better of this chicken-hearted folly, never 
fear; and will then be aſhamed of himſelf: And then 
we'll not ſpare him; tho' now poor fellow, it were pity 
to lay him on ſo thick, as he deſerves. And do thou, 
till hs, ſpare all reflections upon him; for, it ſeems, 
thou haſt worked him unmercifully. 

I was willing to give thee ſome account of the hand 
we have had with the tearing fellow, who had certainly 
been a loſt man, had we not been with him; or he would 
have killed ſome body or other — I have no doubt of it. 
And now he is but very middling; fits grinning like a 
man in ſtraw; curſes and ſwears, and 1s confounded 
gioomy ; and creeps into holes and corners, like an old 

edghog hunted for his greaſe. And ſo adieu, Jack. 


Tourville and all of us wiſh for thee; for no one has the 


influence upon him that thou haſt. 
R. MowBRrayv. 


ASI promiſed him that I would write for the particu- 


lars aboveſaid, I write this after all are gone to bed; 
and the fellow is to ſet out with it by day-break. 
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LETTER I 


* 
* 


Mr. Ber.ronn, To RorHT LoveLace, Eſq; 


Thurſday night, 


TJ MAY as well try to write; fince, were I to go to 
bed, I ſhall not ſleep. 1 never had ſuch a weight of 
grief upon my mind in my life, as upon the demiſe of 
this admirable woman; whoſe ſoul is now rejoicing in 
tne regions of light. 
You may be glad to know the particulars of her happy 
exit. I will try to proceed; for all is huſh and ſtill; the 
family retired ; but not one of them, and leaft of all her 
poor couſin, I dare ſay, to reſt. 

At four o'clock, as I mentioned in my laſt, I was ſent 
for down; and, as thou uſedſt to like my deſcriptions, ! 
will give thee the woeful ſcene that preſented itſelſ to me 
as I approached the bed. Wes 

The Colonel was the firſt that took my attention, kneel- 
ing on the ſide of the bed, the lady's right-hand in both 
His, which his face covered, bathing it with his tears; 
altho' ſhe had been comforting him, as the women ſince 
told him, in elevated ftrains, but broken accents. 

On the other fide of the bed fat the good Widow ; her 
face overwhelmed with tears, leaning her head againſt the 
bed's head in a moſt diſconſolate manner; and turning her 
Face to me, as ſoon as ſhe ſaw me, O Mr. Belford, cried 
the, with folded hands — The dear lady — a heavy ſob not 
permitting'her to ſay more. 

Mrs. Smith, with claſped fingers, and uplifted eyes, as 
if imploring help from the Only Power which could give 
it, was kneeling down at the bed's feet, tears in large 
drops trickling down her cheeks. 

Her nurſe was kneeling between the widow and Mrs. 
Smith, her arms extended. In one hand ſhe held an 1n- 
effectual cordial, which the had juſt been offering to her 
dying miſtreſs; her face was ſwoln with weeping (tho 
uſed to ſuch ſcenes as this) and ſhe turned her eyes to- 
wards me, as if ſhe called upon me by them to join in 
the helpleſs ſorrow ; a treth ftream burſting from them as 
J approached the bed. | 


The 


| forall their goodneſs to me — Even for their di | 
{ bleſs them — Moſt happy has been to me my puniſhment 
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The maid of the houſe, with her face upon her folded 
ams, as ſhe ſtood leaning againſt the wainſcot, more 
audibly expreſſed her [vs than any of the others, 

The lady had been filent a-few minutes; and ſpeechleſs: 
as they thought, moving her lips without uttering a word; 
one hand, as I ſaid, in her couſin's. But when Mrs. Lo- 
vick on my approach pronounced my name, Oh! Mr. 
Belford, ſaid ſhe, in broken periods; and with a faint in- 
ward voice, but very diſtin& nevertheleſs -- Now ! -- Now! 
— (I bleſs God for his mercies to his poor creature) will 
all ſoon be over —A few— A very few moments — will 
end this ſtrife And I ſhall be happy. 

Comfort here, Sir — turning her head to the Colonel — 
Comfort my couſin — See! —the blameable kindneſs —— 
He would not wiſh me to be happy — ſo /n! 

Here, ſhe ſtopt, for two or three minutes, earneſtly 
looking upon him: Then reſuming, My deareſt couſin, 
ſaid ſhe, be comforted — What is dying but the common 
lot? — The mortal frame may /eem to labour — But that is 
all! It is not fo hard to die, as I believed it to be! 
— The preparation is the difficulty — I bleſs God, I have 
had time for That — The reſt is worſt to beholders, than 
tome! — I am all bleſſed hope — Hope itſelf. 

She looked what ſhe ſald, a {weet Cuile beaming over 
her countenance. ; 

After a ſhort ſilence, Once more, my dear couſin, faid 
ſhe, but ſtill in broken accents, commend me moſt dutifully 


to my Father and Mother — There ſhe ſtopt. And then 


proceeding — To my Siſter, To my Brother, To my Uncles 
—And tell them, I bleſs them with my pang breath — 


pleaſure, I 


here! — Happy indeed! 
She was ſilent for a few moments, lifting up her eyes, 


and che hand her couſin held not between his. Then, O 


death ! ſaid ſhe, where is thy ſling ! [The words I remem- 
ber to have heard in the Burial-ſervice read over my Uncle 
and poor Belton.] And after a pauſe — It is good for me 
that I was afAifed ! — Words of Scripture, I ſuppoſe. 
Then turning towards us, who were loſt in ſpeechleſs 
ſorrow, — O dear, dear gentlemen, ſaid ſhe, you know not 
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what foretafles — what aſſurances. And there ſhe again 
— 2 and looked up, as if in a thankful rapture, ſweetly 
miling. 

Then turning her head towards me — Do you, Sir, tel! 
your friend, that I forgive him! And I pray to God to for- 
give him! — Again pauſing, and lifting up her eyes, as if 
praying that He would — Let him know how happily I die. 
And that ſuch as my own, I wiſh to be his laſt hour. 

She was again filent for a few moments: And then re- 
ſuming— My ſight fails me! — Your voices only — [for we 
both applauded her chriſtian, her divine frame, tho' in 
accents as broken as her own.] And the voice of grief is 
alike in all. Is not this Mr. Morden's hand? preſſing 
one of his with that he had juſt let go. Which is Mr, 


Belford's? holding out the other. I gave her mine. God 


Almighty bleſs you both, ſaid ſhe, and make you both— 
3 your laſt hour — for you muſt come to this—happy as 
am. 

She pauſed again, her breath growing ſhorter ; and, 
after a few minutes, And now, my- deareſt couſin, give 
me your hand — nearer — ſtill nearer —drawing it towards 
her; and ſhe preſſed it with her dying lips— God proted 
you, dear, dear Sir—And once more, receive my beſt 
and moſt grateful thanks — And tell my dear Miſs Howe 
—— and vouchſafe to ſee, and to tell my worthy Mrs. Not- 
ton —She will be one day, I fear not, tho' now lowly in 
he! fortunes, a Saint in Heaven — Tell them both, that 
IT r-member them with thankful bleſſings in my laſt mo- 
ments! — And pray God to give them happineſs here for 
many, many years, for the ſake of their friends and lovers; 
and an heavenly crown hereafter ; and ſuch aſſurances of 
it, as I have, thro? the all-ſatisfying merits of my bleſſed 
Redeemer. 

Her ſweet voice and broken periods methinks ill fill 
my ears, and never will be out of my memory. 

After a ſhort ſilence, in a more broken and faint accent; 
— And you, Mr. Belford, preſſing my hand, may God 


2 you and make you ſenſible of all your errors — 


ou ſee, in me, how All ends — May you be— And down 
ſunk her head upon her pillow, ſhe fainting away, and 


drawing from us her hands. 


We 


ain 


ell 
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We thought ſhe was then gone; and each gave way to 
a violent burſt of grief. 

But ſoon ſhewing ſigns of returning life, our attention 
was again engaged; and I beſought her, whenalittle re- 
covered, to complete in my favour her half- pronounced 
bleſſing. She waved her hand to us both, and bowed her 
head ſix ſeveral times, as we have ſince recolleQed, as if 
diſtinguiſhing every perſon preſent ; not forgetting the 
nurſe and the maid-ſervant, the latter having approached 
the bed, weeping, as if crowding in for the divine lady's 
laſt bleſſing ; and ſhe ſpoke faltering and inwardly, — Bleſs 
— bleſs—bleſs— you All — Add now — And now 
(holding up her almoſt lifeleſs hands for the laſt time} 
Come—O come— Bleſſed Lord — Jesvus! 

And with theſe words, the laſt but half-procounced, 
expired: Such a ſmile, ſuch a charming ſerenity over 
ſpreading her ſweet face at the inſtant as ſeemed to ma- 
nifeſt her eternal happineſs already begun. 

O Lovelace ! — But I can write no more ! 


I xesuMeE my pen to add a few lines. 

While warm, tho' pulſeleſs, we preſſed each her hand 
with our lips; and then retired into the next room. 

We looked at each other with intent to ſpeak: But, 
as if one motion governed as one cauſe affected both, we 
turned away ſilent. 

The Colonel ſighed as if his heart would burſt: At laſt, 
his face and hands uplifted, his back towards me, Good 
Heaven ! ſaid he to himſelf, ſupport me! — And is it thus, 
O Flower of Nature! — Then pauſing — And muſt we no 
more — Newer more — My bleſſed, bleſſed couſin! utter- 
ing ſome other words, which his ſighs made inarticulate : 
— And then, as if recollecting himſelf — Forgive, me Sir! 
— Excuſe me, Mr. Beltord ; and fliding by me; anon I 
hope to ſee you, Sir — And down ſtairs he went, and out 
of the houſe, leaving mea ſtarue. | 
When I recovered myſelf, it was almoſt to repine at 
what I then called an unequal diſpenſation ; forgetting her 
happy preparation, and ſtill happier departure; and that 
ſhe had but drawn a common lot, triumphing in it ; and 
leaving behind her, every one leſs aſſured of happineſs, 
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mu equally certain that it would one day be their own 
Ot. 


She departed exactly at 40 minutes after 6 o'clock, as 
by her watch on the table. 

And thus died Mifs CLarissa HARLOWERE¶⁴ł, in the blos. 
ſom of her youth and beauty: And who, her tender years 
conſidered, has not left behind her her ſuperior in exten- 
five knowledge, and watchful prudence; nor hardly her 
nn for unblemiſhed virtue, exemplary piety, ſweetneſs 
of manners, diſcreet generoſity, and true chriſtian charity: 
And theſe all ſet off by the moſt graceful modeſty and hu- 
mility; yet on all proper occaſions manifeſting a noble 
prone of mind and true magnahimity: So that ſhe may 

e ſaid to have been not only an ornament to her Sex, but 
to Human nature. 

A better pen than mine may do her fuller juſtice: — 
Thine, I mean, O Lovelace! For well doſt thou know 
how much ſhe excelled in the graces both of mind and per- 
ſon, natural and acquired, all that is woman. And thou 
alſo canſt beſt account for the cauſes of her immature 
death, thro' thoſe calamities which in fo ſhort a ſpace of 
time, from the higheſt pitch of felicity (every one ina 
manner adoring her) brought her to an exit fo happy for 
herſelf, but, that it was ſo early, ſo much to be deplored 
by all who had the honour of her acquaintance. 

This taſk, then, I leave to thee : But now I can write no 
more, only that I am a ſympathizer in every part of thy 
diſtreſs, except (and yet it is cruel to ſay it) in That which 
ariſes from thy guilt. 

One o'clock, Friday morning. 


LETTER LXL. 


Mr. BeLForD, To RopexT Lovelace, E/, 


* 


Nine, Friday morn. 
HAVE no opportunity to write at length, having ne- 
ceſſary orders to give on the melancholy occaſion. Joel, 

who got to me by 1 in the morning, and whom I diſ- 

patched inſtantly back with the letter J had ready from laft 
night, gives me but an indifferent account of the ſtate of 


your mind. I wonder not at it; but Time (and f 
: elle 
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elſe can) will make it eaſier to you: If (that is to fay) 
you have compounded with your conſcience ; elſe it may 
be heavier every day than other. 
S 
TovurviLLe tells me what a way you are in. I ho 

you will not think of coming hither. The lady in her 
Will defires you may not ſee her. Four copies are 
making of it. It is a long one; for ſhe gives her reaſons 
for all ſhe wills. I will write to you more particularly as 
foon as poſlibly I can. 


Tuxks letters are juit brought by a ſervant in livery, 
directed To Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe. I will ſend copies of 
them to you. The contents are enough to make one mad. 
How would this poor lady have rejoiced to receive them 
— And yet, if ſhe had, ſhe would not have been enabled 
to ſay, as ſhe nobly did (a), That God would not let hey 
depend for comfort upon any but Himſelf — And, indeed, for 
ſome days paſt, ſhe had ſeemed to have got above all 
worldly conſiderations — Her fervent love, even for her 
Miſs Howe, as ſhe acknowledged, having given way to 
ſupremer ferwors (b). 


L.E TT: E'K UN 


Mrs. NorxTon, To Miſs CLARISsA HARLOWE. 


Wedneſday, Sept. 6. 


| AT length, my beſt beloved Miſs Clary, every thing 


is in the wiſhed train — For all your relations are 


unanimous in your favour — Even your brother and ſiſter 


are with the foremoſt to be reconciled to you. 


I knew it muſt end thus! — By patience and perſever- 


ing ſweetneſs, what a triumph have you gained ! 


This happy change 1s 2 to letters received from 
n Morden, and from Mr. 


your phyfician, from your cou 
Brand. 


Colonel Morden will be with you no doubt before this 
can reach you, with his pocket-book filled with money- 


bills, that nothing may be wanting to make you eaſy. 


And 
(2) Page 209, (6) Page 187. E. 2 
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And now, all our hopes, all our prayers are, that this 
good news may reſtore you to ſpirits and health; and 
that (ſo long with held) it may not come too late. 

I know how much your dutiful heart will be raiſed 
with the joyful tidings I write you, and till ſhall more 
particularly tell you of, when ] have the happineſs to ſee 

ou: Which will be by next Saturday, at furtheſt ; per- 
hays on Friday afternoon, by the time you can receive 
this. 

For this day, by the general voice, being ſent for, I 
was received by every one with great goodneſs and con- 
defcenſion, and intreated (for that was the word they were 
pleaſed to uſe, when | needed s intreaty, I am ſure) to 
— up to you, and to affure you of all their affectionate 
regards to you: And your father bid me fay all the kind 
things that were in my heart to lay, in order to comfort 
and raiſe you up; and they would hold themſelves bound 
to make them good. 

How agreeable is this commiſſion to your Norton! My 
heart will overflow with kind ſpeeches, never fear! —! 
am already meditating what I ſhall ſay, to chear and raiſe 
you up, in the names of every one dear and near to you. 
And ſorry I am, that I cannot this moment ſet out, as 1 
might, inſtead of. writing, would they favour my eager 
impatience with their chariot ; but as it was not offered, 
it would be preſumption to have aſked for it: And to- 
morrow a hired chaiſe and pair will be ready; but at 
what hour I know not. 

How I long once more to fold my dear precious young 
lady to my fond, my more than fond, my maternal botom! 

Your Siſter will write to you, and fend her letter, with 
This, by a particular hand. 

I muſt not let them fee what I write, becauſe of my 


Wiſh about the chariot. 


Your uncle Harlowe will alſo write, and (I doubt not) 
in the kindeſt terms: For they are all extremely alarmed 
and troubled at the dangerous way your doctor repreſents 
you to be in; as well as delighted with the character he 
gives you. Would to heaven the good gentleman had 


written ſooner ! And yet he writes, that you know not 
But it is all our confidence, and out 
conſo- 


he has now written. 
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confolation, that he would not have written at all, had he 
thought it too late. 

They will preſcribe no conditions to you, my dear young 
lady; but will leave all to your own duty and diſcretion. 
Only your brother and ſiſter declare, they will never yield 
to call Mr. Lovelace brother : Nor will your father, I be- 
lieve, be eafily brought to think of him for a ſon. 

am to bring you down with me as ſoon as your health 
and inclination will permit. You will be received with 
open arms. Every one longs to ſee you. All the ſervants 
ow themſelves, that they ſhall be permitted to kiſs your 

ands. The pert Betty's note is already changed; and 
ſhe now runs over in your juſt praiſes. What friends does 
proſperity make! What enemies adverſity! It always 
was, and always will be ſo, in every ſtate of life from the 
throne to the cottage — But let all be forgotten now on 
this jubilee change: And may you, my deareſt Miſs, be 
capable of rejoicing in this good news; as I know you 
will rejoice, if capable of any thing. 

God preſerve you to our happy meeting! And I will, 
if I may fay ſo, wearv Heaven with mv inceſſant prayer: 


to grp reſtore you aſterwards * 
need not ſay how much I am, my dear young lady, 
| Your ewer-aſfectionate and devoted 
Jopiru NokrToN. 
An unhappy delay as to the chaiſe, will make it Satur- 
day morning, before I can fold you to my tond heart. 


LETTER LXIII. 


Miſs ARAB. HARLOWE, To Miſs CL. HARLOowE. 
Dear Siſter, Wedn. morn. Sept. 6. 
\ \ E have juſt heard that you are exceedingly ill. We 


all loved you as never young creature was loved: 

You are ſenſible of That, Siſter Clary. And you have 
been very naughty — But we could not be angry always. 
We are indeed more afflicted with the news of your be- 
ing ſo very ill than I can expreſs: For I ſee not but, after 
this ſeparation (as we underſtand that your misfortune 
has been greater than your fault, and that, however un- 
happy, you have demeaned yourſelf like the good young 
creature 
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ereature you uſed to be) we ſhall love you better, if poſ- 
ſible, than ever. 

Take comfort therefore, Siſter Clary; and don't be too 
much caſt down — Whatever your mortifications may be 

from ſuch noble proſpects over-clouded, and from the re- 
flections you will have from within, on your faulty ſtep, 
and from the ſullying of ſuch a charming character by it, 
you will receive none from any of us: And, as an earneſt 
of your Papa's and Mamma's favour and reconciliation, 
they aſſure you by me of their Bleiling and hourly prayers, 

If it will be any comfort to you, and my mother finds 
this letter is received as we expect, (whick we ſhall know 
by the good effect it will have upon your health) ſhe will 
herſelf go to town to you. Mean time, the good woman 
you ſo dearly love will be haſtened up to you; and the 
writes by this opportunity, to acquaint you of it, rc. of 

all our returning love. 

J hope you will rejoice at this goed news. Pray let us 
hear that you do. Your next grateſul letter on this occa- 
ſion, eſpecially if it gives us the pleaſure of hearing you 
are better upon this news, will be received with the ſame 
(if not greater) delight, that we 2/7 to have in all your 
prettily-penn'd epiſtles. Adieu, my dear Clary! I am 

Your loving Sifter, and true Friend, 
AnAZELLA HaARLOWE, 


LETTER LXIV. 
To his dear Niece Miſ; CLARISSA HarLowe, 


IWean. Sept. 6. 
W were greatly grieved, my beloved Miſs Clary, at 
your fault; but we are {till more, if poſſible, to 
hear you are ſo very ill; and we are ſorry things have been 
carried ſo far. 

We know your talents, my dear, and how movingly you 
could write, Whenever you pleaſed; ſo that nobody could 
ever deny you any thing; and, believing you depended 
on your pen, and little thinking you were ſo ill, and that 
you had lived ſo regular a life, and were ſo truly peni- 
tent, are much troubled every one of us, your brother 
and all, for being ſo ſevere. Forgive my part in it, my 
dearel 
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deareſt Clary. I am your Second- Papa, you know. And 


u uſed to love me. ; | 

hope you'll ſoon be able to come down, and, after a 
while, when your indulgent parents can ſpare you, that 
you will come to me for a whole month, and rejoice my 
heart, as you uſed to do. But if, thro” illneſs, you can- 
not ſo ſoon come down as we wifh, I will go up to you: 
For I long to ſee you. I never more longed to ſee you 
in my life; and you were always the darling of my heart, 
you know. | 

My brother Antony deſires his hearty commendations 
to you, and joins with me in the tendereſt aſſurance, that 
al ſhall be well, and, if poſſible, better than ever; for 
we now have been ſo long without you, that we know the 
miſs of you, and even hunger and thirſt, as | may ſay, to 
ſee you, and to take you once more to our hearts: Whence 
indeed you were never baniſhed ſo far, as our concern for 
the unhappy ſtep made us think and you believe you were. 
Your fiſter and brother both talk of ſeeing you in town: 
So does my dear ſiſter your indulgent mother. 

God reſtore your health, if it be his will: Elſe, I know 
not what will become of | 

Tour truly loving Uncle, and Second- Papa, 
Joux HarLoweE. 


EET. TER: LI. 


Mr. BELrokb, To RoBERT LoveLace, Eg; 


Friday night „Sept. 8. paſt ten. 

Will now take up the account of our proceedings from 

my letter of lait night, which contained the dying 
words of this incomparable lady. 

As ſoon as we had feen the {aſt ſcene cloſed (fo bleſſedly 
for herſelf!) we left the body to the care of the good wo- 
men, who, according to the orders ſhe had given them 
that very night, removed her into that laſt houſe which 
ſhe had diſplay'd ſo much fortitude in providing. 

In the morning, between 7 and 8 o'clock, according 
to appointment, the Colonel came to me here. He was 
very much out of order. We went together, accompanied 
by Mrs. Lovick and Mrs. Smith, into the deceaſed's _ 

DET 
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ber, We could not help __ a view of the lovely corpſe, 
and admiring the charming ſerenity of her noble aſped. 
The women declared, they never * death ſo lovely be- 
fore; and that ſhe looked as if in an eaſy ſlumber, the 
colour having not quite left her cheeks and lips. 

I unlocked the drawer, in which (as I mentioned in a 
(2) former) ſhe had depoſited her papers. I told you in 
mine of Monday laft, that ſhe had the night before ſealed 
up with three black ſeals a parcel inſcribed, As ſoon as [ 
am certainly dead, this to be broken open by Mr. Belford, 
I accuſed myſelf for having not done it over night. But 
really I was then incapable of any thing. | 

I broke it open accordingly, and found in it no leſ 
than eleven letters, each ſealed with her own ſeal and 
black wax, one of which was directed to me. 

I will incloſe a copy of it. 


To Joux BeLrorp, E/; 


SIX, Sunday Evening, Sept. 3. 
Take this laſt and ſolemn occaſion to repeat to you 
my thanks for all your kindneſs to me at a time when 

1 moſt needed countenance and protection. 

A few conſiderations I beg leave, as now, at your pe- 
ruſal of This, from the dead, to preſs upon you, with 
all the warmth of a ſincere friendſhip. 

By the time you will ſee This, you will have had an in- 
ſtance, I humbly truſt, of the comfortable importance of 
a paciſied conſcience, in the laſt hours of one, who, to the 
laſt hour, will wiſh your eternal welfare. 

The great Duke of Luxemburgh, as I have heard, on 
his death-bed, declared, That he would then much rather 
have had it to reflect upon, that he had adminiitered a cup 
of cold water to a worthy poor creature in diſtreſs, than 
that he had won ſo many battles as he had triumphed 
for And, as one well obſerves, All the ſentiments of 


worldly grandeur vaniſh at that unavoidable moment which 
decides the deſtiny of all men. 

If then, Sir, at the tremendous hour, it be thus with 
the conquerors of armies, and the ſubduers of nations, 
let me, in very few words (many are not * 

That 
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What, at That period, muſt be the reflections of thoſe (if 
capable of reflection) who have lived a life of ſenſe and 
offence ; whoſe ſtudy and whoſe pride moſt ingloriouſly 
has been to ſeduce the innocent, and to ruin the weak, 
the unguarded, and the friendleſs ; made ſtill more friend- 
leſs by their baſe ſeductions! — Oh! Mr. Belford, weigh, 
ponder and refle& upon it, now, that in health, and in 
vigour of mind and 'body, the refleQions will moſt avail 
you What an ungrateful, what an unmanly, what a 
meaner than reptile pride is this! 

In the next place, Sir, let me beg of you, for my ſake, 
who Au, or, as now you will beſt read it, habe been, 
driven to the neceſſity of applying to you to be the Exe- 
cutor of my will, that you will bear, according to that 
generoſity which I think to be in you, with all my friends, 
and particularly with my brother, (who is really a wor- 
thy young man, but perhaps a little too headſtrong in his 
firſt reſentments and conceptions of things) if any thing, 
by reaſon of this truſt, ſhould fall out diſagreeably ; and 
that you will ſtudy to make peace, and to reconcile all 
parties; and more eſpecially, that you, who ſeem to 
have a great influence upon your ill more headſtrong 
friend, will interpoſe, if occaſion be, to prevent further 
miſchief For ſurely, Sir, that violent ſpirit may fit 
down fatisfied with the evils he has already wrought ; 


and, particularly with the wrongs, the heinous and ig- 


noble wrongs, he has in me done to my family, wounded 
in the tendereſt part of its honour. 

To this requeſt I have already your repeated promiſe, 
I claim the obſervance of it, therefore, as a debt from 
you: And tho' I hope I need not doubt it, yet was I 
willing, on this ſolemn, this Ja occaſion, thus earneſtly 
to reinforce it. 

I have another requeſt to make to you; It is only, 
That you will be pleaſed, by a particular meſſenger, ta 
forward the incloſed letters as directed. 

And now, Sir, having the preſuinption to think, that an 
uſeful member is loſt to ſociety by means of the unhappy 
itep which has brought my life ſo ſoon to its period, let me 
hope, that I may be an humble inſtrument in the hands 
of Providence, to reform a man of your parts and abilities: 

Vor. VII. U and 
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and then I ſhall think that loſs will be more abundantly 
repaired to the world, while it will be, by God's good- 
neſs, my gain: And I ſhall have this further hope, that 
once more I ſhall have an opportunity, in a bleſſed Eter- 
nity, to thank you, as I now repeatedly do, for the good 
you have done to, and the _— you will have taken for, 
ir, 
Your obliged Servant, 
CLARISsA HARTLOwI. 


The other letters are directed, To her Father, To her 
Mother, One to her two Uncles, To her Brother, To her 
Siſter, To her Aunt Hervey, to her Couſin Morden, To 
Miſs Howe, To Mrs. Norton, and laſtly one to You, in 
performance of her promiſe, that a letter ſhould be ſent you 
when ſhe arrived at her Father's bouſe ! —I will with-hold 
this laſt till I can be aſſured, that you will be fitter to 
receive it than "Tourville tells me you are at preſent. 

Copies of all thele are ſealed up, and intitled, Copres 
of my Ten poſthumeus letters, for J. Belford, Eſq; and put 
in among the bundle of papers left to my direction, which 
I have not yet had leiſure to open. 

No wonder, while able, that ſhe was always writing, 
ſince thus only of late could ſhe employ that time which 
heretofore, from the long days ſhe made, cauſed ſo many 
beautiful works to ſpring from her fingers. It is my opi- 
nion, that there never was a lady ſo young, who wrote 
ſo much, and with ſuch celerity. Her thoughts keeping 
pace, as I have ſcen, with her pen, ſhe hardly ever ſtopp'd 
or heſitated; and very ſeldom blotted out, or altered. It 
was a natural talent ſhe was miſtreſs of, among many 0- 
ther extraordinary ones. 

I gave the Colonel this letter, and ordered Harry in- 
ſtantly to get ready to carry the others. 

Mean time (retiring into the next apartment) we opened 
the Will. We were both fo much affected in peruſing it, 
that at one tiiue the Colonel, breaking off, gave it to me 
to read on; at another, I gave it back to him to proceed 
with; neither of us being able to read it thro', without 

fuch tokens of tenfibility as aitected the voices of each. 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Lovick, Mrs. Smith, and her Nurſe, were till 
more touched, when we read thoſe articles in which they 
are reſpeQively remembered: But I will avoid mention- 
ing particulars (except in what relates to the thread of 
my narration) as I fhall ſend you a copy of it in proper 
time. 

The Colonel told me, he was ready to account with me 
for the moneys he had brought up from her friends; which 
would enable me, as he ſaid, directly to execute the le- 
gacy-parts of it ; and he would needs at that inſtant force 
into my hands a paper relating to that ſubject. I put it 
in my pocket-book, without looking into it; telling him, 
That as I hoped he would do all in his power to promote 
a literal performance of the will, I muſt beg his advice 
and aſſiſtance in the execution of it. 

Her requeſt to be buried with her anceſtors, made a 
letter of the following import neceſſary, which I prevailed 
upon the Colonel to write; being unwilling myſelf (fo 


| early at leaft) to appear offictous in the eye of a family 


which probably wiſhes not any communication with me, 


To aus HARLOWI, jun. E/q; 
SIR. . 


HE letter which the bearer of this brings with him, 

will, b preſume, make it unneceſſary to acquaint you 
and my eouſtns with the death of the moſt excellent of 
women. But Jam requeſted by her Bxecutor, who will 
ſoon ſend you 2 copy of her laſt Will, to acquaint her 
father (which I chooſe to do by your means) that in it 
the earneſtly deſires to be laid in the family-vault, at the 
feet of her grandfather. 

If her father will not admit of it, ſhe has directed her 
body to be buried in the church-yare of the pariſh where 
the died. 

I need not tell you, that a ſpeedy anſwer to 'Fhis is 
neceſſary. 

Her Beatifcation eommenced yefterday afternoon, ex- 
actly at 40 minutes after fix. 

I can write no more, than that I am 

Fours, &c. 
Friday morn. Sept. 8. Wu. Moxpe. 
U 2 By 
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By the time this was written, and by the Colonel 
leave tranſcribed, Harry came booted and ſpurred, bi 
horſe at the door; and I delivered him the letters to the 
family, with thoſe to Mrs. Norton and Miſs Howe, (eight 
in all) together with the above of the Colonel to Mr. 
James Harlowe ; and gave him orders to make the ut- 
moſt diſpatch with them. 

The Colonel and I have beſpoke mourning for our: 
ſelves and fervants. 


LEFT TUN II. 
Mr. Bzulrond, To RoERT Lovelace, E, 


Sat. Ten o'clock, 

OOR Mrs. Norton is come. She was ſet down at 

the door; and would have gone up ſtairs direct 
But Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Lovick being together and in 
tears, and the former hinting too ſuddenly to the truly ve- 
nerable woman the fatal news, ſhe ſunk down at her feet, 
in fits, ſo that they were forced to breathe a vein, to 
bring her to herſelf; and to a capacity of exclamation: 
And then ſhe run on to Mrs. Lovick and to me, who en- 
tered juſt as ſhe recovered, in praiſe of the lady, in la- 
mentations for her, and inveCtives againſt you: But yet 
ſo circumſcribed were her invectives, that I could obſerve 
in them the woman well educated, and in her lamentati- 
ons the paſſions chriſtianized, as I may fay. 

She was impatient to ſee the corpſe. The women went 
up with her. But they owned, that they were too much 
affected themſelves on this occaſion to deſcribe her ex- 
tremely affeQting behaviour. 

With trembling impatience ſhe puſhed aſide the cofhn- 
lid. She bathed the face with her tears, and kiſſed her 
cheeks and forehead, as if ſhe were living. It was Her, 
indeed, ſhe ſaid! Her ſweet young lady! Her very ſelf! 
Nor had death, which changed all things, a power to al- 
ter her lovely features! She admired the ſerenity of her 
aſpect. She no doubt was happy, ſhe ſaid, as ſhe had 
written to her ſhe ſhould be: But how many miſerable 
creatures had ſhe left behind her! — The good woman 
lamenting that ſhe herſelf had lived to be one of _ 
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It was with difficulty they prevailed upon her to quit 
the corpſe; and when they went into the next apartment, 
joined them, and acquainted her with the kind legacy 
her beloved young lady had left her: But this rather 
augment=g, than diminiſhed her concern. She ought, ſhe 
ſaid, to Al hiattended her in perſon. What was the world 
to her, wringing her hands, now the child of her boſom 
and of her heart was no more? Her principal conſolation, 
however, was, that ſhe ſhould not long ſurvive hev. 
She hoped, ſhe ſaid, that ſhe did not fin, in wiſhing ſhe 
might not. | 

t was eaſy to obſerve by the ſimilitude of ſentiments 
ſhewn in this and other particulars, that the divine lady 
owed to this excellent woman many of her good notions. 

thought it would divert the poor gentlewoman, and 
not altogether unſuitably, if I were to put her upon fur- 
niſhing mourning for herſelf; as it would rouſe her, by a 
ſeaſonable and neceſſary employment from that diſmal le- 
thargy of grief, which generally ſucceeds the too violent 
anguiſh with which a gentle nature is accuſtomed to be 
torn upon the firſt communication of the unexpected loſs 
of a dear friend. I gave her therefore the thirty guineas 
bequeathed to her and to her ſon for mourning ; the only 
mourning which the fair teſtatrix has mentioned : And 
defired her to loſe no time in preparing her own, as I 
doubted not, that ſhe would accompany the corpſe, if it 
were permitted to be carried down. 

The Colonel propoſes to attend the herſe, if his kindred 
give him not freſh cauſe of diſpleaſure; and will take with 
him a copy of the Will. And being intent to give the fa- 
mily ſome favourable impreſſions of me, he will alſo, at 
his own deſire, take with him the copy of the poſthumous 
letter to me. 

He is ſo kind as to promiſe me a minute account of all 
that ſhall paſs on the melancholy occaſion. And we have 
begun a friendſhip and ſettled a correſpondence, which 
but one incident can poſlibly happen to interrupt to the 
end of our lives. And that I hope will not happen. 

But what muſt be the grief, the remorſe, that will ſeize 
upon the hearts of this hitherto inexorable family, on the 
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receiving of the poſthumous letters, and that of the Co. 
lonel apprizing them of what has happened! | 

I have given orders to an undertaker, on the ſuppoſi- 
tion that the body will be permitted to he carried down ; 
and the women intend to fill the coffin with arommntt herbs, 

The Colonel has obliged me to take -n hills and 
draughts which he brought up with him, for the conſi- 
derable ſums accrued ſince the grandfather's death from 
the lady's eſtate. 

I could have ſhewn to Mrs. Norton the copies of the 
two letters which ſhe miſſed by coming up. But her grief 
wants not the heightenings which the reading of them 
would have given her. 


I nave been dipping into the copies of the poſthumous 
letters to the family, which Harry has carried down. 
Well may 1 call this admirable lady divine. They are 
all calculated ro give comfort rather than reproach, tho' 
their cruelty to her merited nothing but reproach. But 
were | in any of their places, how much rather had I, 
that ſhe had quitted ſcores with me by the moſt ſevere re- 
criminations, than that ſhe ſhould thus nobly triumph 
over me by a 2222 that has no example? 

J will incloſe ſome of them, which I defite you to re- 
turn as ſoon as you can. 


LETTER -XLVII. 


To the Ever-honoured James HARTLO WT, ſen, Eſq; 
Moſt dear Sir ! 


\ \ [1TH exulting confidence now does your embolden- 

ed daughter come into your awful preſence by 
theſe lines, who dared not, but upon This occaſion, to 
look up to you with hopes of favour and forgiveneſs; 
' ſince, when This comes to your hands it will be out of her 
power ever to offend you more. 

And now let me bleſs you, my honoured papa, and 
bleſs you, as I write, upon my knees, for all the benefits 
I have received from your indulgence: For your fond 
love to me in the days of my prattling innocence : Fos 
the virtuous education you gave me: And, for the crown 
of 
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of all, the happy end, which thro' Divine Grace, by 
means of that virtuous education, I hope, by the time 
you will receive This, I ſhall have made. And let me beg 
of you, dear venerable Sir, to blot from your remem- 
brance, if poſſible, the laſt unhappy eight months; and, 
then I ſhall hope to be remembered with advantage for 
the pleaſure you had the goodneſs to take in your Clariſſa. 

Still on her knees, let your poor penitent implore your 
forgiveneſs of all her faults and follies; more eſpecially 
of that fatal error which threw her out of your protection. 

When you know, Sir, that I have never been faulty in 
my will: That ever fince my calamity became irretriey- 
able, I have been in a ſtate of preparation: That I have 
the ſtrongeſt aſſurances, that the Almighty has accepted 
my unfeigned repentance ; and that by this time you will 
(as I humbly preſume to hope) have been the means of 
adding One to the number of the Bleſſed ; you will have 
reaſon for joy rather than forrow. Since, had I eſcaped 
the ſnares by which I was intangled, I might have wanted 
thoſe exerciſes which I look upon now as ſo many mer- 
cies diſpenſed to wean me betimes from a world that pre- 
ſented itſelf to me with proſpects too alluring: And, in 
that caſe (too eaſily ſatisked with worldly felicity) I might 
not haveattained to that bleſſedneſs, which now, on your 
reading of This, I humbly preſume (thro' the Divine 
goodneſs) I am rejoicing in. 

That the Almighty, in His own good time, will bring 
you, Sir, and my ever-honoured mother, after a ſeries 
of earthly felicities, of which may my unhappy fault be 
the only interruption (and "oy grievous I know that muſt 
have been) to rejoice in the ſame bleſſed ſtate, is the re- 
peated prayer of, Sir, 

Your now happy Daughter, 
CTARISsA HARLOWE. 


L. ET TER LAVIL 


To the Toer-honoured Mrs. HARLOWER. 


Hoinured Madam, 
1 6 HE laſt time I had the boldneſs to write to you, it 
was with all the conſciouſneſs of a felf-convited 
£1ninal, ſupplicating her offended judge for mercy and 
% pardon. 
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| pardon. I now, by theſe lines, approach you with more 
1 aſſurance; but nevertheleſs, with the higheſt degree of 
17 reverence, gratitude, and duty. The reaſon of my al- 
| ſurance, my letter to my Papa will give: And as I humbly 
14 on my knees implored his pardon, ſo now, in the ſame 
þ dutiful manner, do I ſupplicate yours, for the grief and \ 
f trouble I have given you. 
N Every vein of my heart has bled for an unhappy raſ- 
neſs; which (altho' involuntary as to the act) from the 
moment it was committed, carried with it its own puniſh- 
f ment; and was accompanied with a true and fincere peni- 
| tence. 
| God, who has been a witneſs of my diſtreſſes, knows, 
14 that great as they have been, the greateſt of all was the 
ſt. diſtreſs that I knew I muſt have given to you, Madam, | 
j and to my Father, by a ſtep that had ſo very ugly an ap- de 
1 pearance in your eyes, and his; and indeed, in all my ti 
family's: A ſtep ſo unworthy of your daughter, and of 
the education you had given her! v 
But He, I preſume to hope, has forgiven me; and at fi 
the inſtant This will reach your hands, I humbly truſt, | I; 
ſhall be rejoicing in the bleſſed fruits of His forgiveneſs, 
And be This your comfort, my ever-honoured Mamma, 1 » 
that the principal end of your pious care for me is at- H 
| 
c 


tained, tho' not in the way ſo much hoped for. 

May the grief which my fatal error has given to you 
both, be the only grief that ſhall ever annoy you in this 
world! May you, Madam, long live to ſweeten the t 
cares, and heighten the comforts of my Papa ! May 
my Siſter's continued, and, if poſſible, augmented duty, Þ 
happily make up to you the loſs you have ſuſtained in me! 
And whenever my Brother and ſhe change their ſingle 
ſtate, may it be with ſuch ſatisfaction to you both, as 
may make you forget my offence; and remember me only 
in thoſe days, in which you took pleaſure in me: And, 
at laſt, may a happy meeting with your forgiven penitent, 
in the eternal manſions, augment the bliſs of her, who, 
purify'd by fufferings, already, when This ſalutes your 
hands, preſumes ſhe ſhall be 


The for-ever Happy 
CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


LE I- 
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LETTER LXIX. 


Jo Javes HaRLowe, jun. E/: 
SI R, 


HERE was but one time, but one occaſion, after 

the raſh ſtep I was precipitated upon, that I could 
hope to be excuſed looking up to you in the character of a 
brother and a friend. And NOW is that time, and THIS 
the occaſion. Now, at reading This, will you pity your 
late unhappy ſiſter! NOW will you forgive her faults, 
both ſuppoſed and real! And NOW will you afford to her 
memory that kind concern which you refufed to her before! 
I write, my brother, in the firſt place, to beg your par- 
don for the offence my unhappy ſtep gave to you and to 
the reſt of a family ſo dear to me. 

Virgin purity ſhould not fo behave, as to be ſuſpeQed : 
Yet, when you come to know all my ſtory, you will find 
further room for pity, if not for more than pity, for your 
late unhappy ſiſter ! 

O that paſſion had not been deaf! That miſconception 
would have given way to enquiry! That your rigorous 
heart, if it could not itſelf be ſoftened (moderating the 
power you had obtained over every one) had permitted 
other hearts more indulgently to expand ! 

But I write not to give pain. I had rather you ſhould 
think me faulty ſtill, than take to yourſelf the conſe— 
quence that will follow from acquitting me. 

Abandoning therefore a ſubje& which I had not in- 
tended to touch upon (for I hope, at the writing of this, 
I am above the ſpirit of recrimination) let me tell you, 
vir, that my next motive for writing to you in this laſt 


and moſt ſolemn manner, is, To beg of you to forego 


any active reſentments (which may endanger a life ſo 
precious to all your friends) againſt the man to whoſe 
elaborate baſeneſs I owe my worldly ruin. | 
For, ought an innocent man to run an equal riſque with 
a guilty one? — A more than equal riſque, as the guilty 
one has been long inured to acts of violence, and is ſkilled 
in the arts of offence ? 
You 
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You would not arrogate to yourſelf God's province, 
who has ſaid, Vengeance is mine, and I will repay it. If 
you would, | tremble for the conſequence : For will it 
not be ſuitable to the Divine Juſtice to puniſh the pre- 
ſumptuous Innocent (as you would be in this caſe) in the 
very error, and that by the hand of the Self-defending 
Guilty — Reſerving him for a future day of vengeance for 
his accumulated crimes ? 

Leave then the poor wretch to the Divine Juſtice. Let 
your ſiſter's fault die with her. At leaſt, let it not be re- 
vived in blood. Life is a ſhort ſtage where longeſt. A 
little time hence, the now green head will be gray, if it 
live this little time: And if Heaven will afford him time 
for repentance, why ſhould not you ? 

Then think, my brother, what will be the conſequence 
to your dear parents, if the guilty wretch who has oeca- 
fioned to them the loſs of a daughter, ſhould like wiſe de- 

rive them of their beſt hope, an only ſon, more worth 
in the family account than ſeveral daughters? 

Would you add, my brother, to thoſe diſtreſſes which 


vou hold your ſiſter ſo inexcuſable for having (altho' from 


involuntary and undeſigned cauſes) given? 

Seek not then; I beſeech you, to extend the evil con- 
ſequences of your ſiſter's error. His conſcience, when it 
ſhall pleaſe God to touch it, will be ſharper than your 
ſword. 

I have ſtill another motive for writing to you in this 
ſolemn manner: It is, to intreat you to watch over your 

aſſions. The principal fault I know you to be guilty of, 
1s, the violence of your tempex when you think yourſelf 
in the right: which you would oftener be, but for that 
very violence, 
You have ſeveral times brought your life into danger 
by it. | 

15 not the man guilty of a high degree of ſelf-partiality, 
who is leſs able to hear contradiction, than apt to give it? 
How often, with you, has impetuoſity brought on 
abaſement ? A conſequence too natural. 

Let me then caution you, dear Sir, againſt a warmth of 
temper, an impetuoſity when moved, and you ſo ready to 
be moved, that may hurry you into unforeſeen difkeulties ; 


and which is in ſome meaſure a fin not to endeavour to 


reſtrain. 
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reſtrain, God enable you to do it for the ſake of your 
own peace and ſafety, as well preſent as ſuture! And 
for the ſake of your family and friends, who all ſee your 
fault, but are tender of ſpeaking to you of it ! 

As for me, my brother, my puniſhment has been ſea- 
ſonable. God gave me grace to make a right uſe of my 
ſufferings. I early repented. I never loved the man half 
ſo much as I hated his actions, when I ſaw what he was 
capable of. I gave up my whole heart to a better hope. 
God bleſſed my penitence, and my reliance upon Him. 
And now I preſume to ſay, I am navyy. 

May Heaven preſerve you in ſafety, health, and honour, 
and long continue your lite for a comfort and ſtay to your 


{ honoured parents: and may you in the change of your 


ſingle ſtate meet with a wife as agreeable to every one 
elſe as to yourſelf, and be happy in a hopeful race, and 
not have one Clariſſa among them, to imbitter, your com- 
forts when ſhe ſhould give you mo/t comfort. But may 
my example be of uſe to warn the dear creatures whom 
once I hoped to live to ſee, and to cheriſh, of the evils 
with which this deceittul world abounds, are the prayers of 
Your affectionate Sifter, 
| CLaxIssa HARLOWE, 


LETTER LXX. 
To Miſs HarLowe, 
OW may you, my dear Arabella, unreſtrained by 


the ſeverity of your virtue, let fall a pitying tear 
on the paſt faults and ſufferings of your late unhappy fif- 


ter; ſince, Now, ſhe can never offend you more. The 


Divine Mercy, which firſt inſpired her with repentance 
(an early repentance it was; ſince it preceded her ſuffer- 
ings) for an error which ſhe offers not to extenuate, altho 
perhaps it were capable of ſome extenuation, has now, at 
the inſtant that you are reading This, as I humbly hope, 
bleſſed her with the fruits of it. 

Thus already, even while ſhe writes, in imagination, 


purified and exalted, ſhe the more fearleſly writes to her 


filter; and NOW is aſſured of pardon for all thoſe little 
| occaſions 
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occaſions of diſpleaſure which her frowarder youth might 
give you; and for the diſgrace which her fall has fixed 
upon you, and upon her family, | 
May you my ſiſter, continue to bleſs thoſe dear and 
honoured relations, whoſe indulgence ſo well deſerves your 
utmoſt gratitude, with thoſe chearful inſtances of duty and 
obedience which have hitherto been ſo acceptable to Them, 
and praiſe-worthy in You ! And may you, when a ſuitable 
propoſal ſhall offer, fill up more worthily that chaſm, which 
the loſs they have ſuſtained in me has made in their family! 
Thus, my Arabella! my only Siſter! and for many 
happy years, my Friend! moſt fervently prays That Siſter, 
whoſe affection for you, no acts of unkindneſs, no miſcon- 
ſtruction of her conduct, could cancel! And who NOW, 
made perfect (as ſhe hopes) thro' ſufferings, ſtyles herſelf, 
The Happy, 
CLARISssA HARLOWE, 


LETT ER: LXXI. 


Te Jon x and Antony HARLOWE, Eyrs. 


Honoured Sirs, 


W HEN theſe lines reach your hands, your late un- 


happy Niece will have known the end of all her 
troubles; and, as ſhe humbly hopes, will be rejoicing in 
the mercies of a gracious God, who has declared, that 
He will forgive the truly penitent of heart. 

I write, therefore, my dear Uncles, and to you Both in 
one letter (ſince your fraternal love has made you Both 
but as One perſon) to give you comfort, and not diſtreſs; 
for, however ſharp my afflictions have been, they have 
been but of ſhort duration: and I am betimes (happily as 
I hope) arrived at the end of a painful journey. 

At the ſame time, I write to thank you both, for all 
your kind indulgence to me, and to beg your forgiveneſs 
of my laſt my only great fault to you and to my family. 

The ways of Providence are unſearchable. Various are 
the means made uſe of by It, to bring poor ſinners to a ſenſe 
of their duty. Some are drawn by Love; others are driven 


by Terrors, to their Divine Refuge. I had for Eighteen. 


years out of Nineteen rejoiced in the favour and affection 


of 
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of every one. No trouble came near my heart. I ſeemed 
to be one of thoſe deſigned to be drawn by the filken cords 
of Love. — But, perhaps, I was too apt to value myſelf 
upon the love and favour of every one: The merit of the 
good I delighted to do, and of the inclinations which were 

iven me, and which I could not help having, I was, per- 
— too ready to attribute to myſelf; and now, being 
led to account for the cauſe of my temporary calamities, 
find, I had a ſecret pride to be puniſhed for, which 1 had 
not fathomed : And it was neceſſary perhaps that ſome 
ſore and terrible misfortunes ſhould befal me, in order to 
mortify my pride anc! my vanity. 


Temptations were accordingly ſent. I ſhrunk in the | 


day of tryal. My diſcretion, which had been ſo cry'd 
up, was found wanting when it came to be weighed inan 
equal balance. I was betrayed, fell, and became the by- 
word of my companions, and a diſgrace to my family, 
which had prided itſelf in me perhaps too much. But as 
my fault was not that of a culpable will, when my pride 
was ſufficiently mortified (altho I was ſurrounded by dan- 
gers, and intangled in ſnares) I was not ſuffered to be 
totally loſt : But, purified by ſufferings, I was fitted for 
the change I have NO W, at the time you will receive 
This, ſo newly, and, as I humbly hope, ſo happily ex- 
perienced. 

Rejoice with me then, dear Sirs, that I have weather- 
ed ſo great a ſtorm. Nor let it be matter of concern, 
that I am cut off in the bloom of youth. There is no 
* inquiſition in the grave, whether we lived ten or an 
* hundred years; and the day of death is better than 
the day of our birth. % 
Once more, dear Sirs, accept my grateful thanks for 
all your goodneſs to me, from my early childhood, to 
the day, the unhappy day, of my error! Forgive that 
error! — And God give us a happy meeting in 2 
bleſſed Eternity, prays, 

Your moſt dutiful and obliged Kinſwoman, 
| CLARISsA HARLOWE. 


Mr. Belford gives the Lady's poſthumous letters to Mrs. 
Hervey, Miſs Howe, and Mrs. Norton, at length like- 


wiſe : But, alths' every letter varies in ſtyle as well 
Vor. VII. X A as 
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as matter from the others ; yet, as they are written 
the ſame ſubject, and are pretty long, it is thought pre 
per to abfiraft them. | 


That to her Aunt Hervey is written in the ſame piom 
and generous ſtrain with the others Rong, ſeeking 
to give comfort rather than diftreſs. The Almighty, | 
hope * ſays ſhe, has received and bleſſed my 8 
and I am happy. Could I have been more than ſo, at 
the end of what is called a happy life of 20, or 30, or 
40 years to come? And what are 20, or 30, or 40 
years to look back upon, when paſſed ? In half of 
either of theſe periods, what friends might I not have 
mourned for ? what temptations from worldly proſperity 
might I not have encountred with ? and in ſuch a caſe, 
immerſed in earthly pleaſures, how little likelihood, 
that in my laſt ſtage, I ſhould have been bleſſed with 
fuch a preparation and reſignation, as I have now been 
bleſſed with? 
'She proceeds as follows: * Thus much; Madam, of 
« comfort to you and myſelf from this difpenſation. As 
*to my dear parents, I hope they will conſole themſelves, 
© that they have ſtill many bleſſings left, which ought to 
balance the troubles my error * given them: That, 
« unhappy as I have been to be the interrupter of their 
« felicities, they never, till this my fault, knew any hea- 
« oy evil: That afflictions . borne may be turned 
into bleſſings: That uninterrupted happineſs is not to be 
expected in this life: That, after all, they have not, as! 
* humbly preſume to hope, the probability of the ever- 
* laſting perdition of their child to deplore : And that, in 
* ſhort, when my ſtory comes to be fully known, they 
s will have the comfort to know, that my ſufferings will 
© redound more to my honour than to my diſgrace. 
* Theſe conſiderations will, 1 hope, make their tem- 
* porary loſs of but one child out of three (unhappily 
circumſtanced too as ſhe was) matter of greater conſo- 
© lation than affliction. And the rather as we may hope 
* for a happy meeting once more, never to be ſeparated 
either by time or offences. 
She concludes this letter with an addreſs to her couſin 
Dolly Hervey, whom ſhe calls her amiable couſin ; = 
| thank- 
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thankfully remembers for the part ſhe took in her afflicti- 
ong—— O my dear Couſin, let your worthy heart be 
guarded againſt thoſe deluſions, which have been fatal 
to my worldly happineſs ! — That pity, which you be- 
« towed upon me, demonſtrates à gentleneſs of nature, 
* which may poſſibly ſubject you to misfortunes, if your 
eye be permitted to miſlead your judgment.—But a ſtrict 
* obſervance of your filial duty, my deareft couſin, and 
the precepts of ſo prudent a mother as you have the 
* happineſs to have (enforced by ſo ſad an example in 
your own family as I have ſet) will, I make no doubt, 


* with the Divine Aſſiſtance, be your guard and ſecurity.” 


The poſthumous letter to Miſs Hows is extremely 
tender and affectionate. She pathetically calls upon her 
to rejoice, that all her Clariſſa's troubles are now at an 
end. That the ſtate of temptation and tryal, of doubt 
> uncertaity, is now over with her, and that ſhe has 
happily eſcaped the ſnares that were laid for her ſoul. 
* The rather to rejoice, as that her misfortunes were of 
* ſuch a nature, that it was impoſſible ſhe could be toler- 
* ably happy in this life.” 

She thankfully acknowledges the favours ſhe had re- 
* ceived from Mrs. Howe and Mr. Hickman ; and ex- 
* preſſes her concern for the trouble ſhe has occaſioned to 
the former, as well as to her; and prays, that all the 
* earthly bleſſings they uſed to wiſh to each other, may 
* ſingly devolve upon ber.” 
| She beſeeches her, that ſhe will not ſuſpend the day, 
* which ſhall ſupply to herſelf the friend ſhe will have loſk 
in her, and give to herſelf a ſtill nearer and dearer re- 
lation.“ 

She tells her, That her choice (a choice made with 
the approbation of all her friends) has fallen upon a ũn- 
cere, an honeſt, a virtuous, and what is more than all, 
* 2 pious man, a man who altho he admires her perſon, 
is ſtill more in love with the graces of her mind. And 
* as thoſe graces are improveable with every added year 


| ; of life, which will impair the tranſitory ones of perſon, 


hat a firm baſis, infers ſhe, has Mr. Hickman choſen 
to build his love upon!” 
: £451 A X 2 AYER IT She 
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She prays, That God will bleſs them together; and 
that the remembrance of her, and of what ſhe has ſuf. 
fered, may not interrupt their mutual happineſs, ſhe 
defires them to think of nothing but what ſhe Now Is; 
and that a time will come, when they ſhall meet again, 
never to be divided.” 7 55 | 
To the Divine Protection, mean time, ſhe commits 
her; and charges her, by the love that has always ſub- 
ſiſted between them, that ſhe will not mourn too heayi- 
ly for her; and again calls upon her, after a gentle 
tear, which ſhe will allow her to let fall in memory of 
their uninterrupted friendſhip, to rejoice that ſhe is {6 
early releaſed ; and that ſhe is purified by her ſufferings, 
and is made, as ſhe aiſuredly truſts, by God's goodneſs, 
eternally happy.” | 


The poſthumous letters to Mr. LovsLace and Mr. Mon- 
DEN ewill be occaſionally inſerted hereafter : As will aþ 
fo the ſub ſtance of that written to Mrs. Nor. 


LETTER LXXII. 


Mr. BeLroxD, To ROBERT LoveLace, E/; 
Sat. Afternoon Sept. 9. 

Underſtand, that thou breatheſt nothing but revenge 

againſt ue, for treating thee with ſo much freedom; 
and againſt the accurſed woman and her infernal crew. I 
am not at all concerned for thy menaces againſt myſelf, 
It is my deſign to make thee feel. It gives me pleaſure 
to find my intention anſwered. And I congratulate thee, 
that thou haſt not loſt that ſenſe. 

As to the curſed crew, well do they deſerve the fire 
here, that thou threateneſt them with, and the fire here- 
after that ſeems to await them. But I have this moment 
received news which will, in all likelihood, ſave thee the 
guilt of puniſhing the old wretch for her ſhare of wicked. 
neſs as thy agent. But if that happens to her which 1 
likely to happen, wilt thou not tremble for what may 
befal the principal; | 

Not to keep thee longer in ſuſpenſe ; laſt night, * 


ſeems, the infamous woman got ſo heartily intoxicate! 
Vit 
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| Þ with her beloved liquor, arrack punch, at the expence of 
Colonel Salter, that, miſtaking her way, ſhe fell down a 
e pair of ſtairs, and broke her leg: And now, after a dread- 
; W ful night, ſhe lies foaming, raving, roaring, in a burning 
„fever, that wants not any other fire to ſcorch her into a 
feeling more exquiſite and durable, than any thy vengeance 
could make her ſuffer. 
* The wretch has requeſted me to come to her: And 
-leſt I ſhould refuſe a common meſſenger, ſent her vile aſſo- 
e ciate Sally Martin; who not finding me at Soho, came 
f W hither ; another part of her buſineſs being to procure the 
divine lady's pardon for the old creature's wickedneſs to 
5 her. 
„ This devil incarnate Sally was never ſo ſhocked in her 
lite, as when I told her the lady was dead. 
She took out her ſalts to keep her from fainting ; and 


« W when a little recovered, ſhe accuſed herſelf for her part of 
þ W the injuries the lady had ſuſtained ; as ſhe ſaid Polly Hor- 


ton would do for hers ; and ſhedding tears, declared, that 
the world never produced ſuch another woman. She call- 
ed her the ornament and glory of her Sex ; acknowledg- 
ed, that her ruin was owing more to their inſtigations than 
even (ſavage as thou art) to thy own vileneſs: Since thou 
wert inclined to have done her juſtice more than once, 
had they not kept up thy profligate ſpirit to its height. 
This wretch would fain have been admitted to a ſight 
of the corpſe. But I refuſed her requeſt with execrations. 
She could forgive herſelf, ſhe ſaid, for every thing but 
ber inſults upon the admirable lady at Rowland's : Since 


ſhe had been reduced, as ſhe boaſted, from better ex- 


re WW 1didnotaſk her, By whom reduced. 
e- At going away, ſhe told me, that the old monſter's 
nt bruiſes are of more dangerous conſequence than the frac- 


he ture: That a mortification is apprehended: And that the 


d. Vile wretch has ſo much compunction of heart, on recol- 
is lecting her treatment of Miſs Harlowe, and is ſo much 


ay ſet upon procuring her forgiveneſs, that ſhe is ſure the 


news ſhe has to carry her, will haſten her end, 


- 


LE 


all the reſt was but in purſuit of a livelihood, to which 


pectations, and which hundreds follow as well as ſhe. 
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 __LETTER ILXXII. 


Mr. BELTonxp, To RontxT LoveLace, E; 


Sat. Night. 


HY ſervant gives me a dreadful account of thy 
raving unmanageableneſs. I wonder not at it. But 
as nothing violent is laſting, I dare ſay, that thy habitud 
gaiety of heart will quickly get the better of thy frenzy: 
the rather do I judge fo, as thy fits are of the raving 
kind (ſuitable to thy natural impetuoſity) and not of that 
melancholy ſpecies which ſeizes ſlower ſouls. 

For this reaſon I will proceed in writing to thee, that 
my narrative may not be broken by thy diſcompoſure; 
and that the contents of it may find thee, and help thee 
to reflection, when thou ſhalt be reſtored. 

Harry is returned from carrying the poſthumous letters 
to the family and to Miſs Howe ; and that of the Colonel 
which acquaints James Harlowe with his ſiſter's death, 
and with her defire to be interred near her grandfather, 

Harry was not admitted into the preſence of any of the 
family. They were all afſenibled together, it ſeems, at 
Harlowe-place, on occafion of the Colonel's letter which 


informed them of the lady's dangerous way (a); and 


were comforting themſelves, as Harry was told, with 
hopes, that Mr. Morden had made the worſt of her ſtate, 
in order to quicken their reſolutions. 

It is eaſy then to judge what muſt be their grief anc 
ſurpriſe on receiving the fatal news which the letter 
Harry ſent in to them communicated. 

He ſtaid there long enough to find the whole houſe in 
confuſion; the ſervants running different ways; lament 
ing and wringing their hands as they run; the female ſer 
wants particularly; as if ſome body (poor Mrs. Harlow 
no doubt; and perhaps Mrs. Hervey too) were in fits. 

All were in ſuch diforder, that he could get no com- 
mands, nor obtain any notice of himſelf. The ſervant: 
ſeemed more inclined to execrate than welcome him—0 
maſter! O young man! cryd three or four togethe!, 
what diſmal tidings have you brought! They helpes 
him to his horſe (which with great civility they had 15 

| y 


() See p. 210, 
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up on his arrival) at the very firſt word: And he went 
to an inn; and purſued on foot his way to Mrs. Norton's; 
and finding her come to town, left the letter he carried 
down for her with her ſon (a fine youth) : who, when he 
heard the fatal news, burſt out into a flood of tears firſt 
lamenting the lady's death, and then crying out, What, 
what, would become of his poor mother ? — How would 
ſhe ſupport herſelf, when ſhe ſhould find on her arrival in 
town, that the dear lady who was ſo deſervedly the dar- 
ling of her heart, was no more! 

fle proceeded to Miſs Howe's, with the letter for her. 
That lady, he was told, had juſt given orders for a young 
man, a tenant's ſon, to poſt to London, to bring her 
news of her dear friend's condition, and whether ſhe ſhould 
herſelf be encouraged, by an account of her being till 
alive, to make her a viſit; every thing being ordered to 
be in readineſs for her going up, on his return with the 
news ſhe wiſhed and prayed for with the utmoſt impa- 
tience. And Harry was juſt in time to prevent the 
man's ſetting out. 

He had the precaution to defire to ſpeak with Miſs 
Howe's woman or maid, and communicated to her the 
fatal tidings, that ſhe might break- them to her youn 
lady. The maid was herſelf ſo affected, that her ol 
lady (who, Harry ſaid, ſeemed to be every where at once) 
came to ſee what ailed her; and was herſelf ſo ſtruck 
with the communication, that ſhe was forced to fit down 
in a chair; O the ſweet creature! faid ſhe— And is it 
come to this? — O my poor Nancy!— How ſhall I 
be able to break the matter to my Nancy! 

Mr. Hickman was in the houſe. He haſtened in to 
comfort the old lady—But he could not reſtrain his own 
tears. He feared, he faid, when he was laſt in town, 
that this ſad event would ſoon happen: But little thought 
it would be ſo very ſoon !—But ſhe is happy, I am ſure, 
ſaid he! | 

Mrs, Howe, when a little recovered, went up, in 
order to break the news to her daughter. She took the 
letter, and her ſalts in her hand. And Harry could per- 
ceive that they had occaſion for them. For the houſe- 
keeper ſoon came hurrying down into the * 


m 
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face overſpread with tears — Her young miſtreſs had faint- 
ed away, ſhe ſaid — Nor did ſhe wonder at it — Never did 
there live a lady more deſerving of general admiration and 
lamentation, than Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe ! And never was 
there a ſtronger friendſhip diſolved by death than between 
her young lady and her. She hurried with a lighted wax- 
candle, and with feathers, to burn under the noſe of her 
young miſtreſs; which ſhewed that ſhe continued in fits. 

Mr. Hickman afterwards, with his uſual humanity, di- 
rected that Harry ſhould be taken care of all night; it 
being then the cloſe of day. He aſked him after my Peach. 
He expreſſed himſelf exceſſively afflicted, as well for the 
deprivation, as for the juſt grief of the lady whom he ſo 
paſſionately loves. But he called the departed lady an 
Angel of Light. We dreaded, ſaid he (tell your maſter) 
to read the letter ſent — But we needed not — ”Tis a bleſ- 
ſed letter, written by a bleſſed hand — But the conſolation 
ſhe aims to give, will for the preſent heighten the ſenſe we 
all ſhall have of the loſs of 60 excellent a creature! Tell 
Mr. Belford, that I thank God I am not the man who had 
the unmerited honour tocall himſelf her brother. 

] know how terribly this great cataſtrophe (as I may 
call it, ſince ſo many perſons are intereſted in it) affects 
thee, | ſhould have been glad to have had particulars of 
the diſtreſs which the firſt communication of it muſt have 
given to the Harlowes. Yet who but muſt pity the un- 
happy mother. 

The anſwer which James Harlowe returned to Colonel 
Morden's letter of notification of his ſiſter's death, and to 
her requeſt as to interment, will give a faint idea of what 
their concern muſt be, Here 2 a copy of it. 


To WILLIAM Moxvp es nn, E/; 


Dear Couſin, Saturday, Sept. 9. 
Cannot find words to expreſs what we all ſuffer on the 
mournfulleſt news that ever was communicated to us. 

My Siſter Arabella (but, alas! I have now no other 

Siſter) was preparing to follow Mrs. Norton up; and I 
had reſolved to eſcorte her, and to have looked in upon 
the dear creature, _ 
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God be merciful to us all! To what purpoſe did the 
doctor write if ſhe was ſo near her end! — Why, as every- 
body ſays, did he not ſend ſooner ? — or why at all? 

The moſt admirable young creature that ever ſwerved ! 
—not one friend to be with her! — Alas! Sir, I fear my 
mother will never get over this ſhock — She has been in 
hourly fits ever ſince ſhe received the fatal news. My poor 
father has the gout thrown into his ſtomach ; and heaven 


| knows — O Couſin, O Sir! I meant nothing but the ho- 


nour of the family; yet have I all the weight thrown up- 
on me — [O this curſed Lovelace! may I periſh if he 


| eſcape the deſerved vengeance (a) !] 


We had begun to pleaſe ourſelves that we ſhould ſoon 
ſee her here—Good heaven! that her next entrance into 


this houſe, after ſhe abandoned us ſo precipitately, ſhould 
be in a coffin! 


We can have nothing to do with her Executor (another 


ſtrange ſtep of the dear creature's!) He cannot expect 


we will — nor, if he be a gentleman, will he think of 


acting. Do You therefore be pleaſed, Sir, to order an 


undertaker to convey the body down to us. 


My mother ſays ſhe ſhall be for ever unhappy, if ſhe 


may not in death ſee the dear creature whom ſhe could 


not ſee in life: Be ſo kind therefore as to direct the lid to 


be only half-ſcrewed down—that (if my poor mother can- 
not be 3 upon to diſpenſe with ſo ſhocking a ſpec- 
tacle) ſhe may be obliged — She was the darling of her 


If we know her will in relation to the funeral, it ſhall be 
punctually complied with: As ſhall every thing in it that 
1s fit or reaſonable to be performed ; and This without 
the intervention of ſtrangers. 

Will you not, dear Sir, favour us with your preſence 
at this melancholy time? Pray do ;—and pity and excuſe 
what paſſed at our laſt meeting with that generoſity which 
is natural to the Brave and the Wiſe. Every one's re- 
ſpects attend you. And I am, Sir, 

Your inexpreffibly afflited Couſin and Servant. 
| Ja. HARLO WE, jun. 


Every 


(a) The words thus incloſed [] were omitted in the tranſcript 
to Mr, Lovelace, | 
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Every thing that is Fit or Reaſonable, to be performed! 
(repeated I to the Colonel, from the above letter on his 
reading it to me) That is every thing which ſhe has direQ- 
ed, that can be performed. I hope, Colonel, that ! 
ſhall have no contention with them. I wiſh no more for 
their acquaintance than they do for mine. But you, Sir, 


Wn muſt be the mediator between them and me; for I ſhall | 
1 inſiſt upon a literal performance in every article. | be 
19 The Colonel was ſo kind as to declare that he would be 
| il join to ſupport me in my reſolution. * 
43] | 
i LETTER LXXIV. 1 
1 ä — 
1 i Mr. BeLrozp, To Ronert LoveLace, E: * 
| jt Sunday morn. 8 oClock, Sept. 10. aft 
if Staid at Smith's till I ſaw the laſt of all that was mor- ſay 
1 tal of the divine lady. he 
: As ſhe has directed Rings by her Will to ſeveral perſons, 
I! with her hair to be ſet in chryſtal, the affficted Mrs. Nor- anc 


ton cut off before the coſſin was cloſed four charming 
ringlets ; one of which the Colonel tock for a locket, which tio 

0 he fays, he will cauſe to be made, and v-car next his heart th 
| In memory of his beloved couſin. 1 
Between four and five in the mor ing, the corpſe was Nas 

put into the herſe : the coffin befor eing filled, as in- Ar 


1 rr Spot. dat. — _— 
dis. Ah 


| tended, with flowers and aromatic henhs, and proper care ter 
BY taken to prevent the corpſe ſuff (to the eye) from 
4 the jolting of the herſe. ſee 


Poor Mrs. Norton is extremely“. I gave particular rel 
directions to Mrs. Smith's maid (wW-NmꝰWꝛ ] have ordered to chi 
attend the good woman in a mou ning chariot) to take ſhe 
care of her, The Colonel, who des with his ſervants MW T. 
within view of the herſe, ſays that he will fee my or” I A 
ders in relation to her inforced. | 

When the herſe moved olf and was out of ſight, 11 
locked up the lady's chamber, into which all that had 
belonged to her was removed. T 

I expe& to hear from the Colonel as ſoon as he is got « 
down, by a ſervant of his own. 11 . 

* 4 
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LETTER LXXV. 


Mr. Mowsray, To Joun BeLronD, E/; 


Dear Fack, Uxbridge, Sunday morn. 9 oCleck. 
[ SEND you incloſed a letter from Mr. Lovelace; 
which, tho' written in the curſed Algebra, I know to 
be ſuch a one as will ſhew what a queer way he is in; for 
he read it to us with the air of a tragedian. You will ſee b 
it what the mad fellow had intended to do, if we had not all 
of us interpofed. He was actually ſetting out with a Sur- 
geon of this place, to have the lady opened and embalmed. 
— Rot me if it be not my full perſuaſion, that if he had, 
her heart would have been found to beeither iron or marble. 
We have got Lord M. to him. His Lorſhip is alſo much 
afflicted at the Lady's death. His ſiſters and nieces he 
ſays, will be ready to break their hearts. What a rout's 
here about a woman? For after all ſhe was no more. 
We have taken a pailful of black bull's blood from him, 
and this has lowered him a little. But he threatens Co- 
lonel Morden, he threatens you for your curſed reflec- 
tions, (Curſed refleQions indeed, Jack !) and curſes all 


the world and himſelf till. 


Laſt night his mourning (which is full as deep as for 
a wife) was brought home, and his fellows mourning too : 
And tho' 8 o'clock he would put it on and make them at- 


{ tend him in theirs. 


Every-body blames him on this Lady's acconnt. But I 
ſee not for why. She was a wixen in her virtue. And her 


relations are ten times more to blame than he. I will prove 


this to the teeth of them all. If hey could uſe her ill, why 
ſhould they expect him to uſe her well ?—You, or I, or 
Tourville, in his ſhoes, would have done as he has done. 
Are aot all the girls forewarned ? —* Has he done by her 
as that Caitiffe Miles did to the farmer's daughter whom 
he tricked up to town (a pretty girl alſo, juſt ſuch another 


© as Bob's Roſebud !) under a notion of waiting on a lady. 
 * —Dri/P4 her on, pretending the lady was abroad. Drank 


* her light-hearted ; then carried her to a Play; then it 
was too late, you know, to lee the pretended lady: Then 
* toa Bagnio: Ruined her, as they call it, and * the 

; « 
lame 
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ſame day. Kept her on (an ugly dog too!) a fortnight 
or three weeks; then left her to the mercy of the people 
of the Bagnio (never paying for any thing); who ſtript 
her of all her clothes, and becauſe ſhe would not take 
on, threw her into priſon ; where ſhe died in want and 
in deſpair! '—A true ſtory, thou knoweſt, Jack. — This 
fellow deſerved to be damn'd. But has our Bob been 
ſucha villain as this? — And would he not have married 
this flinty-hearted lady ?— So he is juſtified very evidenth, 
Why then ſhould ſuch curſed qualms take him? — 
Who ſhould have thought he had been ſuch poor blocd? 
Now (Rot the wn to ſee him fit filent in a corner, 
when he has tired himſelf with his mock-majeſty, and with 
his argumentation (who ſo fond of arguefying as he?) 
and teaching his ſhadow to make mouths againſt the wain- 
ſcot Lords-zounter, if I have patience with him! 
But he has had no reſt for theſe ten days: That's the 
thing! —You muſt write to him: and pry'thee coax him, 
Jack, and ſend him what he writes for, and give him all 
his way: There will be no bearing him elſe. And get 
the lady buried as faſt as you can; and don't let him 
know where. p 
This letter ſhould have gone yeſterday. We told him 
it did. But were in hopes he would not have inquired 
after it again. But he raves as he has not any anſwer. 
What he wouch/afed to read of other of your letters has 
given my Lord ſuch a curioſity, as makes him defire 
you to continue your accounts. Pray do: But not in 
your helliſh Araback : and we will let the poor fellow 
only into what we think fitting for his preſent way. 
I live a curſed dull poking life here. With what I fo 
lately ſaw of poor Belton, and what I now ſee of this 
charming fellow, I ſhall be as crazy as he ſoon, or as 
dull as thou, Jack; ſo muſt ſeek for better company in 
town than either of you. I have been forced to read 
ſometimes to divert me; and you know I hate reading. 
It preſently ſets me into a fit of drowſineſs, and then | 
yawn and ſtretch like a devil. | 
Yet in Dryden's Palemon and Arcite have I juſt now 
met with a paſſage, that has in it much of our Bob" 
caſe. Theſe are tome of the lines. 


Mr. 


— 
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Mr. Mowbray then recites ſome lines from that poem de- 
ſcribing a diſtracted man, and runs the parallel; and 
then priding himſelf in his performance ; ſays, 

Let me tell you that had I begun to write as early as you 
and Lovelace, I might have cut as good a figure as either 
of you. Why not? But boy or man I ever hated a book. 
"Tis a folly to lie. I loved action, my boy. I hated 
droning ; and have led in former days more boys from their 
book, than ever my maſter made to profit by it. Kicking 
and cuffing and orchard-robbing, were my early plory- 

But I am tired of writing. I never wrote ſuch a long 
letter in my life. My wriſts and my fingers and thumbs 
ake damnably. The pen is an hundred weight at leaſt. 
And my eyes are ready to drop out of my head upon the 
paper.— The cramp but this minute in my fingers. Rat 
the gooſe and the gooſe-quill! I will write no more long 
letters for a twelvemonth to come. Yet one word: We 
think the mad fellow coming to. Adieu. 


LETT E:R--EXXVI. 
Mr. LoveLacre, To Joux BETTroRD, E/; 


Jack, Uxbridge, Sat. Sept. 9. 

I Think it abſolutely right that my ever-dear and belov- 
ed lady ſhould be opened and embalmed. It muſt be 

done out of hand — this very afternoon. Your acquaint- 
ance Tomkins and old Alderſon of this place, whom J 
will bring with me, ſhall be the ſurgeons. I have talked 
to the latter abour it. 

I will ſee every thing done with that decorum which 
the caſe, and the ſacred perſon of my beloved require. 

Every thing that can be done to preſerve the charmer 
from decay, ſhall alſo be done. And when ſhe will deſcend 
to her original duſt, or cannot be kept longer, 1 will then 
have her laid in my family-vault between my own father 
and mother. Myſelf, as I am in my ſoul, ſo in perſon, 
Chief mourner. But her heart, to which I have ſuch un- 
queſtionable pretenſions, in which once I had fo large a 
ſhare, and which I will prize above my own, I will have. 
I will keep it in ſpirits. It ſhall never be out of my ſight. 


And all the charges of ſepulture too ſhall be mine. 
Y 


Vol. VII. Surely 
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Surely no-body will diſpute my right to her. Whoſe 
was ſhe living? Whoſe is ſhe dead, but mire? Her 
curſed parents, whoſe barbarity to her, no doubt, was the 
true cauſe of her death, have long ſince renounce her. 
She left them for me. She choſe me therefore: And I was 
Her huſband. What tho' I treated her like a villain? Do 
I not pay for it now? Would ſhe not have been mine had 


I not? No-body will diſpute but the would. And has ſhe 


not forgiven me? —I am then in fatu guo prius with her 
Am 1 not!—As if I had never ottended ? Whoſe then 
can ſhe be but wine? 

I will free you from your Executorſhip and all your 
Cares. 

Take notice, Belford, that I do hereby actually diſ- 
Charge you, and every body, from all cares and troubles 
relating to her. And as to her teſtament 1 will execute 
it myſelf. 

There were no articles between us, no ſettlements; 
and ſhe is mine, as you fee | have proved to a demon- 
ſtration: nor could ſhe diſpoſe of herſelf but as I pleaſed. 
D—nation ſeize me then if I make not good my right 
. againſt all oppoſers. 

Her bowels, if her friends are very ſolicitous about 
them, and very humble and forrowtul (and none have 
they of their own) ſhall be ſent down :o them — To be 
laid with cer anceſtors—unleſs ſhe has ordered otherwike. 
For, except that ſhe {hall not be committed to the un- 
worthy earth fo long as ſhe can be kept out of it, ker 
Will ſhall be performed 1n every thing. 

I ſend in the mean time for a lock of her hair. 

charge you ſtir not in any part of her Will, but bs 
my expreſs direction. I will order every thing my{clt. 
For am I not her huſband? And being torgiven by her, 
am I not the choſen of her heart? What elfe ſignifies her 
forgiveneſs? 

The two infufferable wretches you have ſent me, plague 
me to death, and would treat me-like a babe in {trings. 
Dama the fellows, what can they mican by it f— Yet that 
erippled monkey Doleman joins with them. And, as | 
Hear them whiſper, they have fent for Lord M. to 
controul me, I ſuppoſe. 


What 
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What can they mean by this uſage of me? Sure all the 
world is run mad but myſelf. They treat me as they 
ought every one of themſelves to be treated. The whole 
world is but one great Bedlam. G—d confound it, and 
every thing in it, ſince now my beloved Clarifſa Lovelace 


no more Harlowe Curſe upon that name and 
every one called by it, 


What I write to you for, is, 

1. To forbid you intermeddling with any thing relating 
to her. To forbid Morden intermeddling alſo. If I re- 
member right, he has threatened me, and curſed me, and 
uſed me ill. And let him be gone from-her if he would 
avoid my reſentments. 

2. To ſend me a lock of her hair inſtantly by the bearer, 

3. To engage Tomkins to have every thing ready for 


the opening and embalming. I ſhall bring Anderſon with 
me | 


ruſal and conſideration. 

I will have poſſeſſion of her dear heart this very night 
and let Tomkins provide a proper receptacle and ſpirits, 
till I can get a golden one made for it. | 

I will take her papers. And as no one can do her me- 
mory juſtice equal to myſelf, and Iwill not ſpare myſelf; 

ho can better ſhew the world what ſhe was, and what a 
villain, he that could uſe her ill? And the world ſhall 
alſo ſee, what implacable and unworthy parents ſhe had. 

All thal} be fer forth in words at length. No mincing 
of the matter. Names undiſguiſed as well as facts. For 
as I ſhall make the worſt figure in myſelf, and have a 


right to treat myſelf as no-body elſe ſhall; Who will 


controul me? Who dare call me to account? 

Let me know if the damned mother be yet the ſubject 
of the devil's own vengeance —if the old wretch be dead 
or alive? Some exemplary miſchief I muſt yet do. My 
revenge ſhall ſweep away that devil and all my oppoſers 
of the cruel Harlowe family, from the face of the earth. 


Whole hecatombs ought to be offered up to the Manes of 


my Clariſſa Lovelace. 
Altho' her Will may in ſome re ſpects croſs mine, yet 
I expeQt to be obſerved. I will be the interpreter of hers. 
Y 3 Next 


4. To get her Will and every thing ready for my pe- 
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Next to mine, hers ſhall be obſerved, for ſhe is my wife; 
and ſhall be to all eternity. I will never have another. 

Adieu, Jack. I am preparing to be with you. I charge 
you, as you value my life or your own, do not oppoſe 
me in any thing relating to my Clariſſa Lovelace. 

My temper is intirely altered. I know not what it is 
to laugh, or ſmile, or be pleaſant. I am grown choleric 

and impatient, and will not be controuled. 

I write this in characters as I uſed to do, that ro- body 
but you ſhould know what I write. For never was any 
man plagued with impertinents, as I am. 

R. Loverace, 
In a ſeparate paper incloſed in the above. 

LeT me tell thee, in characters ſtill, that I am in a 
dreadful way juſt now. My brain is all boiling like a 
caldron over a fiery furnace. What a devil is the matter 
with me, I wonder! I never was ſo ſtrange in my life. 

In truth, Jack, I have been a moſt execrable villain. 
And when I conſider all my actions by this angel of a wo- 
man, and in her the piety, the charity, the wit, the beau- 
ty I have he/ped to deftroy, and the good to the world 1 
have hereby been a means of fruſtrating, I can pronounce 
damnation upon myſelf. How then can I expe& mercy 
any where elſe! 

I believe I ſhall have no patience with you when! ſee 
you. Your damned ſtings and reflections have almoſt 
turned my brain. 

But here Lord M. they tell me, is come! D—n him, 
and thoſe who ſent for him! | 

I know not what I have written! But her dear heart 
and a lock ot her hair I will have, let who will be the 

gain-ſayers! For is ſhe not mine? Whoſe elſe can ſhe be? 
She has no Father nor Mother, no Siſter, no Brother; 
no relations but me. And my beloved is mine; and I 
am hers: And that's enough — But Oh! 


She's out! The damp of death has quench'd her quite! 
Thoſe ſpicy doors her lips, are ſhut, cloſe loch d, 
Which never gale of life ſhall open more! 


And is it fo! Is it indeed lo? Good God ! Good 


God! — But they will not let me write on. I mult go 
down to this officious peer= Who the devil ſent 77 ? 
» #8 - 
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LETTER LXXVII. 


Mr. Be.rorD, To Ricard Mow Bray, £/q; 


Sunday Sept. 10, 4. in the Afternoon. 

HAVE yours, with our unhappy friend's incloſed. I 

am glad my Lord is with him. As Ipreſume that his 
frenzy will be but of ſhort continuance, I moſt earneſtly 
wiſh that on his recovery he could be prevailed upon to 
go abroad. Mr. Morden, who is inconſolable, has ſeen 
by the Will, that the caſe was more than a common ſe- 
duQion ; and has dropt hints already, that he looks upon 
himſelf on that account to be freed from his promiſes made 
to the dying lady, which were, that he would not ſeek to 
avenge her death. You muſt make the recovery of his 
health the motive for urging him on this head ; for, if 
you hint at his own ſafety, he will not fiir, but rather 
ſeek the Colonel. 

As to the lock of hair, you may eaſily pacify him (as 
you once ſaw the angel) with hair near the colour, if he 
be intent upon 1t. 

At my Lord's deſire I will write on, and in my com- 
mon hand, that you may judge what is, and what is not 
fit to read to Mr. Lovelace at preſent. But as I ſhall not 
forbear reflections as I go along, in hopes to reach his 
heart on his recovery; I think it bef to direct myſelf to 
him ſtill ; and that as if he were not diſordered. 

As I ſhall not have leiſure to take copies, and yet am 
willing to have the whole ſubje& before me, for my own 
future contemplation, I muſt inſiſt upon a return of my 
letters ſome time hence. Mr. Lovelace knows that this 
13 one of my conditions ; and has hitherto complied with it. 

Thy letter, Mowbray, is an inimitable performance. 
Thou art a ſtrange impenetrable creature. But let me 
moſt earneſtly conjure thee, and the idle flutterer Tourville, 
from what ye have ſeen of poor Belton's exit; from our 
friend Lovelace's frenzy, and the occaſion of it ; and from 
the terrible condition in which the wretched Sinclair lies; 

to ſet about an immediate change of life and manners. 
For my own part, I am determined, be your reſolutions - 
what they may, to take the advice I give. 
| As witneſs, Y J. BzLrorn. 
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LETTER LXXVIII. 
Mr. BELTORD, To Robert LoveLace, E/; 


Lovelace! I have a ſcene to paint in relation to the 
O wretched Sinclair, that, if Ido it juſtice, will make 
thee ſeriouſly ponder and reflect, or nothing can. I will 
lead to it in order; and that in my uſual hand, that thy 
compeers may be able to read it as well as thyſelf. 

When I had written the preceding letter; not know- 
ing what to do with myſelf; recollecting, and in vain 
wiſhing for that delightful and improving converſation, 
which I had now for ever loſt ; I thought I had as good be- 
gin the taſk, which I had for ſome time paſt reſolved to 
begin; that is to ſay, To go to church; and ſee if I could 
not reap ſome benefit from what I ſhould hear there. Ac- 
cordingly 1 determined to go to hear the celebrated 
preacher at St. James's church. But as if the devil (for 
ſo I was then ready to conclude) thought himſelf con- 
ceined to prevent my intention, a viſit was made me juſt 
as I was drefſed, which took me off from my purpole. 

W hom ſhould this be from, but Sally Martin, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Carter, the ſiſter of the infamous Sinclair ; 
the ſame, I ſuppoſe I need not tell you, who keeps the 
Bagnio in Bloomſbury. | 

Theſe told me, that the ſurgeon, apothecary, and phy- 
tician, had all given the wretched woman over; but that 
the faid, She could not die nor be at reſt till ſhe ſaw me: 
And they beſought me to accompany them in the coach 
they came in, it I had one ſpark of charity, of Chriſtian 
charity, as they called it, left. 

{ was very loth to be diverted from my purpoſe by a 
requeſt ſo unwelcome, and from people ſo hated ; but at 
laſt went, and we got thither by ten: Where a ſcene fo 
ſhocking preſented itſelf to me, that the death of poor de- 
iponding Belton is not, I think, to be compared with it. 

The old wretch had once put her leg out by her rage 
and violence, and had been crying, ſoldiog, curling, 
ever fince the preceding evening, that the ſurgeon had 
told her it was impoſſible to fave her; and that a morti- 
cation had begun to ſhew itſelf; inſomuch that purely in 
| compaſſion 
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compaſſion to their own ears, they had been ſoreed to 
ſend for another ſurgeon, purpoſely to tell her, tho' againſt 
his judgment, and (being a friend of the other) to ſeem 
to convince him, that he miſtook her caſe; and that, if 
ſhe would be patient, ſhe might recover ! But neverthe- 
leſs her apprehenſions of death and her antipathy to the 
thoughts of dying were ſo ſtrong, that their impoſture had 
not the intended effect, and ſhe was raving, crying, cur- 
ſing, and even howling, more like a wolf than a human 
creature, when I came; ſo that as I went up ſtairs, I faid, 
Surely this noiſe, this howling, cannot be from the un- 
happy woman! Sally ſaid it was, and aſſured me, that 
it was nothing to the noiſe ſhe had made all night; and 
ſlepping into her room before me, Dear Madam Sinclair, 
ſaid ſhe, forbear this noiſe! It is more like that of a bull 
than a woman! — Here comes Mr. Beltord ; and you'll 
fright him away, if you bellow at this rate. 

"There were no lets than eight of her curſed daughters 
ſurrounding her bed when I entered ; one of her partners, 
Polly Horton, at their head ; and now Sally, her other 
partner, and Madam Carter, as they called her (for they 
are all Madams with one another) made the number Ten : 
All in ſhocking diſhabille, and without ſtays, except Sal- 
ly, Carter, and Polly; who, not daring to leave her, had 
not been in bed all night. 

The other ſeven ſeemed to have been juſt up, riſen 
perhaps from their cuſtomers in the fore-houſe, and their 
noCturnal Orgies, with faces, three or four of them, that 
had run, the paint lying in ſtreaky ſeams not half blowz'd 
off, diſcovering coarſe wrinkled ſkins: The hair of ſome 
of thein of divers colours, obliged to the black-lead comb 
where black was affected; the artificial jet, however, 
yielding apace to the natural brindle : That of others 
2 with oil and powder: The oil predominating : 

ut every one's hanging about her ears and neck in bro- 
ken curls, or ragged ends; and each at my entrance taken 
with one motion, ſtroaking their matted locks with both 
hands under their coifs, mobs, or pinners, every one of 
which was awry. They were all flip-ſhoed; ſtockingleſs 
ſome; only under-petticoated all; their gowns, made to 


cover ſtraddling hoops, hanging trolloppy, and tangling 
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about their heels ; but haſtily wrapt round them, as ſoon 
as came up ſtairs. And half of them (unpadded, ſhoulder- 
bent, pallid-lipp'd, feeble-jointed wretches) appearing 
from a blooming Nineteen or Twenty perhaps over-night, 
haggard well-worn {trumpets of Thirty-eight or Forty. 

| am the more particular in deſcribing to thee the ap- 

arance theſe creatures made in my eyes when I came 
into the room, becauſe | believe thon never ſaweſt any of 
them, much leſs a grony of then, thus unprepared for 
being ſeen (a). I, for iny part, never did before; nor had 
I now, but upon this occaſion, been thus favoured, If 
thou had/?, | believe thon wguldſt hate a profligate wo- 
man, as onc of Swift's Yahoos, or Virgil's obſcene Har— 
pyes, ſquirting their ordure upon the "T'rojan trenchers; 
ſince the pertons oi ſuch in their retirements are as filthy 
as their minds. — Hate them as much as | do; and as much 
as I admire, and next to adore a truly virtuous woman: 
For to-me it is evident, that as a neat and clean woman 
muſt be an angel of a creature, ſo a fluttiſh one is the im- 
pureſt animal in nature, 

But theſe were the veterans, the choſen band; for now- 
and-then flitted in, to the number of half a dozen or more, 
by turns, ſubordinate finners, under graduates, younger 
than ſome of the choſen phalanx, but not leſs obſcene in 
their appearance, tho' indeed not ſo much beholden to 
the-plaiflering fucus ; yet unpropt by ſtays, ſqualid, looſe 
in attire, flugziſh-haired, under-petticoated only as the 
former, eyes halt opened, winking and pinking, miſ— 
patched, yawning, ſtretching, as if from the unworn-off 
effects of the midnight revel ; all armed in ſucceſſion with 
ſupplies of cordials, of which every one preſent was either 
taſter or partaker, under the direction of the Prætorian 
Dorcas, who now-and-then popp'd 1n to ſee her flops du- 
ly given and taken. 

But when I approached the od wwretch, what a ſpectacle 
preſented itſelf to my eyes! 

Her. misfortune has not at all ſunk, but rather, as! 

thought, 


{a) Whoever has ſeen Dean Swift's Lady's Drefiing-Room, will 
think this deſcription of Mr. Belford not only more natural, but more 
decent painting, as well as better juſtified by the deſign, and by the 
-uſe that may be made of it. 
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thought, increaſed her fleh ; rage and violence perhaps 
ſwelling her muſcly features. Behold her then, ſpreading 
the whole tumbled bed with her huge quaggy carcaſe: 
Her mill-poſt arms held up ; her broad hands clenched 
with violence ; her big eyes goggling and flaming-red as 
we may ſuppoſe thoſe of a ſalamander ; her matted grieſly 
hair, made irreverend by her wickedneſs (her clotted head- 
dreſs being half off) ſpread about her fat ears and brawny 
neck ; her livid lips parched, and working violently 
her broad chin in convulſive motion ; her wide mouth, 
by reaſon of the contraction of her forehead (which ſeem- 
ed to be half loſt in its own frightful furrows) ſplitting 
her face, as it were, into two parts; and her huge tongue 
hideouſly rolling in it; heaving, puffing, as if for breath, 
her bellows-ſhaped and various-coloured breaſts aſcend- 
ing by turns to her chin, and deſcending out of ſight, 
with the violence of her gaſpings. 

This was the ſpectacle, as recollection has enabled me 
to deſcribe it, that this wretch made to my eye, when I 
approached her bed- ſide, ſurrounded, as I ſaid, by her 
ſuffragans and daughters, who ſurveyed her with ſcouling 
frighted attention, which one might eaſily ſee had more 
in it of horror, and ſelf-concern (and ſe/f-condemnation 
too) than of love or pity; as who ſhould ſay, See! what 
we ourſelves muſt one day be! 

As ſoon as ſhe ſaw me, her naturally big voice, more 
hoarſened by her ravings, broke upon me: O Mr. Bel- 
ford! O Sir! ſee what I am come to! See what 1 am 
brought to! — To have ſuch a curſed crew about me, and 
not one of them to take care of me! — But to let me 
tumble down ſtairs ſo diſtant from the room I went from! 
ſo diſtant from the room I meant to go to! O curſed be 
every careleſs devil! — May this or worſe be their fate 
every one of them ! | 

And then ſhe curſed and ſwore more vehemently, and 
the more, as two or three of them were exculing them- 
ſelves on the ſcore of their being at that time as unable to 
halp themſelves as ſhe. 

As ſoon as ſhe had cleared the paſſage of her throat by 
the oaths and curſes which her wild impatience made her 
utter, ſhe began in a more hollow and whining ſtrain to 

bemoan 
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bemoan herſelf. And here, ſaid ſhe — Heaven grant me 
patience! (clenching and unclenching her hands) am I to 
die thus miſerably! — of a broken leg in my old age! = 
ſnatch'd away by means of my own intemperance ! Self- 
do! Selt-nndone ! — No time for my affairs! No time to 
repent! and in a few hours (Oh! —Oh !— with another 
long howling O—h — U—gh—o! a kind of ſcreaming 
key terminating it) who knows, who can tell wheye I ſhall 
be! — Oh! that indeed I never, never, had had a being! 

What could one ſay to ſuch a wretch as this! whoſe 
whole life has been ſpent in the moſt diffuſive wickedneſs, 
and who has more ſouls to anſwer for, of both ſexes, than 
the beſt Divine in England ever ſaved? — Yet I told her, 
She mult be patient: That her violence made her worſe: 
And that if ſhe would compoſe herſelf, ſhe might get into 
a frame more proper for her preſent circumſtances. 

Who 1? interrupted ſhe: J get into a better frame! 
J. who can neither cry, nor pray! Yet already feel the 
torments of the damn'd! What mercy can I expet! What 


hope is left for me? — Then that ſweet creature! That 


incomparable Miſs Harlowe ! — She, it ſeems, is dcad 
and gone! O that curſed Man! Had it not been for 
bim ! | had never had This, the moſt crying of all my 
ſins, to anſwer for! And then ſhe ſet up another how. 

And is ſhe dead? — Indeed dead? proceeded ſhe, when 
her howl'was over — O what an angel have | been the 
means of deſtroying! — For tho' it was that wicked man's 
fault that ever ſhe was in my houſe, yet it was Mine, and 
Yours, and Yours, and Yours, Devils as we all were (turn- 
ing to Sally, to Polly, and to one or two more) that he did 
not do her juſtice! And that, That is my curſe, and will 
one day be yours! And then again ſhe howled. 

[ till adviſed patience. I faid, that if her time was ſo 
ſhort as ſhe apprehended it to be, the more ought ſhe to 
endeavour to compoſe herſelf: and then ſhe would at leaſt 
die with more eaſe to herſelf and ſatisfaction to her 


friends, I was going to ſay — But the word die put her 

into a violent raving, and thus ſhe broke in upon me. 
Die, did you ſay, Sir? — Die | Quill not, I cannot 
die! - | know not how to die! — Die, Sit! — And muſt ! 
ther dic ! — Leave this world ! —I cannot bear it! — pr | 
who 
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who brought Yov hither, Sir, (her eyes ſtriking fire at me) 
Who brought you hither to tell me I muſt de, Sir? —! 
cannot | will not leave this world. Let others die, who 
wiſh tor another! who expect a better! - I have had my 
plagues in This; but would compound for all future hopes, 
ſo as I may be nothing after This! and then ſhe howled 
and bellowed by turns. 

By my faith, Lovelace, I trembled in every joint; and 
looking upon her who ſpoke This, and roared Thus, and 
upon the company round me, I more than once thought 
myſelf to be in one of the infernal manſions ! 

Yet will I proceed and try for thy good if I can ſhock 
thee but half ſo much with my deſcriptions, as I was 
ſhocked by what I faw and heard. 

Sally — Polly — Siſter Carter! ſaid ſhe, did you not tell 
me I might recover ? Did not the ſurgeon tell me | might? 

And ſo you may, cry'd Sally; Mr. Garon fays you 
may, if you'll be patient. But, as I have often told you 
this bleſſed morning, you are readier to take deſpair from 
your own fears, than comfort from all the hope we can 
give you. 

Yet, cry'd the wretch, interrupting, does not Mr. Bel- 
ford (and to him you have told the truth, tho' you won't 
to me; Does not he) tell me I ſhall die? — 1 cannot bear 
it! I cannot bear the thoughts of dying! 

And then but that halt a dozen at once endeavoured to 
keep down her violent hands, wouid ſhe have beaten her- 
ſelf; as it ſeems ſhe had often attempted to do from the 
time the ſurgeon popt out the word mor/ification to her. 

Well, but to what purpoſe, faid I (turning aſide to her 


Siſter, and to Sally and Polly) are theſe hopes given her, 


if the gentlemen of the faculty give her over? You ſhould 
let her know the worſt, and then fhe mu? ſubmit; for 
there is no running away from death. If ſhe has any mat- 
ters to ſertle, put her upon ſettling them; and do not, by 
telling her ſhe will live when there is no room to expect 
it, take from her the opportunity of doing needful things. 
Do the ſurgeons actually give her over ? 

They do, whiſpered they. Her groſs habit, they ſay, 
gwes no hopes. We have lent for both ſurgeons, whom 
we expect every minute. | 


Both 
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Both the ſurgeons (who are French, for Mrs. Sinclair 
has heard Tourville launch out in the praiſe of French 
Surgeons) came in while we were thus talking. I retired 
to the further end of the room, and threw up a window 
for a little air, being half poiſoned by the effluvia ariſing 
from ſo many contaminated carcaſſes ; which gave me ns 
imperfect idea of the ſtench of gaols, which corrupting 
the ambient air, give what is called the priſon-diſtemper, 

came back to the bed-fide, when the ſurgeons had in- 
ſpected the fracture; and aſked them, If there were any 
expectation of her liſe? 

One of them whiſpered me, There was none: That 
ſhe had a ſtrong ver upon her, which alone, in ſuch a 
habit, would probably do the buſineſs; and that the 
mortification had viſibly gained upon her, ſince they were 
there ſix hours ago. 

Will amputation fave her? Her affairs and her mind 
want ſettling. A few days added to her life may be of 
ſervice to her in both reſpects. 

They told me the fracture was high in her leg; that 
the knee was greatly bruiſed ; that the mortification, 1n 
all probability, had ſpread half-way of the Femur : And 
then, getting me between them (three or four of the wo- 
men, joining us, and liſtening with their mouths open, and 
all the ſigns of ignorant wonder in their faces, as there 
appeared of ſelf- ſufficiency in thoſe of the artiſts) did they 
by turns fill my ears with an anatomical deſcription of the 
leg and thigh, running over with terms of art; of the Tar- 
ſus, the Metatarſus, the Tih:a, the Fibula, the Patella, 
the Os Tali, the Os Tibie, the Tibialis Poſticus and Ti- 
bialis Anticus, up to the Os Femoris, to the Acetabulum of 
the Os Iſchion, the Great Trochanter, Glutes, Triceps, 
 Levidus, and Little Rotators ; in ſhort, of all the muſcles, 
cartilages and bones, that conſtitute the leg and thigh 
from the great toe to the hip; as if they would ſhew me, 
that all their ſcience had penetrated their heads no farther 
than their mouths ; while Sally lifted up her hands with 
a Laud bleſs me! Are all Surgeons ſo learned! — But at 
laſt both the gentlemen declared, That if ſhe and he! 
friends would conſent to amputation, they would whip 
off her leg in a moment. 1 
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Mrs. Carter aſked, To what purpoſe, if the operation 
would not fave her ? 

Very true, they ſaid ; but it might be a ſatisfaction to 
the patient's friends, that all was done that could be done. 
And ſo the poor wretch was to be lanced and quarter- 
ed, as I may for, for an experiment only! And, without 
any hope of benefit from the operation, was to pay the 
ſurgeons for tormenting her ! | | 

I cannot but ſay, I have a mean opinion of both theſe 
gentlemen, who, tho' they make a figure it ſeems in their 
way of living, and boaſt not only a French extraction, but 
a Paris education, never will make any in their practice. 

How unlike my honeſt Engliſh friend Tomkins, 2 
plain, ſerious, intelligent man, whoſe art lies deeper than 
in words; who always avoids parade and jargon : and 
endeavours to make every one as much a judge of what 
he is about as himſelf. 

All the time the ſurgeons run on with their anatomi- 
cal proceſs, the wretched woman moſt frightfully roared 
and bellowed ; which the gentleman (who ſhewed them- 
ſelves to be the claſs of thoſe who are not affected with 
the evils they do not fee/) took no other notice of, than 
by raiſing their voices to be heard, as ſhe raiſed hers—Be- 
ing evidently more ſollicitous to increaſe their acquaint- 
ance, and to propagate the notion of their ſkill, than to 
attend to the clamours of the poor wretch whom they 
were called in to relieve ; tho' by this very means, like 
the dog and the ſhadow in the fable, they loſt both aims 
with me; for I never was deceived in one rule, which I 
made early; to wit, That the ſtille water is the deepeſt, 
while the bubbling ſtream only betrays ſhallowneſs ; and 
that ſtones and pebbles lie there ſo near the ſurface, to 
point out the beſt place to ford a river dry- ſhod. 

As no body cared to tell the unhappy wretch what every 
one apprehended muſt follow, and what the ſurgeons con- 
vinced me ſoon would, I undertook to be the denouncer 
of her doom. Accordingly, the operators being with- 
drawn, I fat down by the bed- ſide, and faid, Come, Mrs. 

clair, let me adviſe you to forbear theſe ravings at the 
careleſſneſs of thoſe, who, I find, at the time, could take no 


Care of themſelves; and fince the accident has happened, 
Vol. VII. 2 and 
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and cannot be remedied, to reſolve to make. the beſt of 
the matter: For all this violence but enrages. the malady, 
and you will probably fall into a delirium, if you give 
way to it, which, will deprive you of that reaſon which 
ou ought to make the beſt of, for the time it may be 
eat you. ; f Fe 81 i 
She turned her head towards me, and hearing me ſpeak 


with a determined voice, and ſeeing me aſſume as deter- 


mined an air, became more calm and attentive. 

I went on, telling her, that 1 was glad, from the hints 
ſhe had given, to find her concerned for her paſt miſ- 
ſpent life, and particularly for the part ſhe had had in the 
ruin of the moſt excellent woman on earth; That if ſhe 


wauld compoſe herſelf, and patiently ſubmit to the con- 
ſequence of anevil ſhe had brought upon herſelf, it might 


poſſibly be happy for her yet. Mean time, continued J, 
tel! me, with temper and calmneſs, Why you were fo de- 
ſirous to ſee me? | 


- She ſeemed to be in great confuſion of thought, and 


turned her head this way and that; at the laſt, after much 
hefication, faid, , Alas for me! I hardly know what I 
wanted with you. When I awoke from my intemperate 
trance, and found what a curſed way I was in, my con- 
ſcience ſmote me, and I was for catching like a drowning 
wretch, at every ſtraw. I wanted to ſec every-body and 
any body but thoſe I did ſee ; every-hody whom I thought 
could give me comfort. Yet could I expect none from 
yau neither; for you had declared yourſelf my enemy, 
altho' I had never done you harm: For what, Jackey, in 
her old tone, whining thro' her noſe, was Miſs Harlowe 
to you? — But be is happy! — But oh! what will become 
of me? — Yet tell me (tor the furgeons have told you the 
truth, no doubt) tell me, Shall ] do well again? May! 
recaver ? It 1 may, Iwill begin a new courle of life; As 
J hope to be ſaved L will, I'll renounce you all—every 
ane of you (looking round her) and ſcrape all I can toge- 
ther, and live a life of penitence ; and when J ate, leave 
it all to charitable uſes — I will, by wy ul — Every doit 
of it to charity — But this once, lilting up her rolling eyes, 
and folded hands, (with a wry-mouthed earnefinels, in 
which every muſcle and feature of her face bore its port 

this 
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this one time—Good God of heaven and earth, but this 
once! this once! repeating thoſe words five or ſix times, 
ſpare thy poor creature, and every hour of my life ſhall 
de penitence and atonement : Upon my ſoul it ſhall! 
Leſs vehement! a little leſs vehement! ſaid [| ——Tt'is 
not for me, who have led ſo free a life, as you but too 
well know, to talk to you in a reproaching train, and to 
ſet before you the iniquity you have lived in, and the 
many ſouls you have helped to deftroy. But as you are 
in ſo penitent a way, if I might adviſe, it ſhould to be ſend 
for a good Clergyman, the purity of whoſe life and man- 
ners may make all theſe things come from him with a bet- 
ter grace than they can from me. 

How, Sir! What, Sir! interrupting me; Send for a 
Parſon! — Then you indeed think I ſhall die! Then you 
think there is no room for hope! — A Parſon, Sir! — 
Who ſends for a Parſon, while there is any hope left? 
The ſight of a Parſon would be death immediate to me! 
—I cannot, cannot die!— Never tell me of it! — What! 
die ! What! cut off in the midſt of my fins! 

And then ſhe began to rave again. 

I cannot bear, faid I, ariſing — my ſeat with a ſtern 
air, to ſee a reaſonable creature behave ſo outtageouſſy! — 
Will this vehemence, think you, mend the matter? Will 
it avail you any thing? Will jt not rather ſhorten the lite 
you are ſo deſitous to have lengthened, and deprive you 
of the only oportunity you can ever have ta ſettle your 
affairs for both worlds? — This is but the common lot: 
And if it will be yours, ſoon, looking at ber, it will be 
alſo yours, and yours, and yours, ſpeaking with a raiſed 
voice and turning to every trembling devil round her (for 
they all ſhook at my forcible application) ; and mine alſo. 
And you have reaſon to be thankful, that you did not 
periſh in that a& of intemperance, which brought you to 
this: For it might have been your neck, as well as your 
leg; and then you had not had the opportunity you now 
have for repentance — And the Lord have mercy upon 
you ! into what a State might you have awaked? 

Then did the poor wretch ſet up an inarticulate fright- 
ful howl, ſuch a one as I never before heard uttered, as if 
already pangs infernal had taken hold of her; and ſeeing 
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every one half-frighted, and me motioning to withdraw; 
O pity me, pity me, Mr. Belford, cried ſhe, her words 


Interrupted by groans. I find you think 1 ſhall die! And 
what 1 may be, and where, in a very few hours— Who 


can tell? 

I told her it wasin vain to flatter her: It was my opi- 
nion ſhe would not recover. 

I was going to re-adviſe her to calm her ſpirits, and 
endeavour, to reſign herſelf, and to make the beſt of the 
opportunity yet left her; but this declaration ſet her into 
a moſt outrageous raving She would have torn her hair, 
and beaten het breaſt, had not ſome of the wretches held 
her hands by force. while others kept her as ſteady as 
they could, leſt ſhe ſhould again put out her new-ſet leg: 
So that, ſeeing her thus incapable of advice, and in a per- 
feQ phrenzy, I told Sally Martin, that there was no bear- 
ing the room; and that their beſt way was to ſend a Mi- 
niſter to pray by her, and to reaſon with her, as ſoon as 
ſhe ſhould be capable of it. 

And ſol left them; and never was ſo ſenſible of the be- 
nefit of freſh air, as I was the moment I entered the ſtreet, 

Nor is it to be wondered t. when it is conſidered that 
to the various ill ſmells, that will be always found in a 
cloſe ſick bed room (ſince generally when the Phyſician 
comes, the Air is Hut out) 7%, of Mrs. Si:clair was the 
more particulariy ffenſive, as, to the ſcent of plaſters, 
embrocations, and "itments, were added the ſtenches of 
ſpiritucus liquors, burnt and unburnt, of all denomina- 
tions: For one or other of the creatures, under pretence 
of colics, gripes, qualms, or inſurrectione, were continu- 
ally calling tor ſupplies of theſe, all the time I was there. 


And yet this is thought to be a genteel houſe of the ſort: 


And all the proftitutes in it, are proſtitutes of price, and 
their viſiters people of note. 

O Lovelace! what lives do moſt of us Rakes and Li- 
bertines lead! What company do we keep! And, for 


ſurh company, what ſociety renounce, or endeavour to 


make like theſe! 
What woman, nice in her aeg. and of purity in her 
mind and manners, did ſhe know what miry wallowers 


the generality of men of our claſs are in themſelves, and 
conſtantly 
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conſtantly trough and ſty with, but would deteſt the 
thoughts of aſſociating with ſuch filthy ſenſualiſts, whoſe 
favourite taſte carries them to mingle with the dregs of 
ſtews, brothels, and common fewers! 
Yet, to ſuch a choice are many worthy women betrayed, 
by that falſe and inconſiderate notion, raiſed and propa- 
gated, no doubt, by the author of all deluſion, That e 
reformed Rake makes the heſi huſband. We Rakes, indeed, 
are bold enough to ſuppoſe, that women in general are 
as much Rakes in their hearts, as the Libertines ſome of 
them ſuffer themſelves to be taken with, are in their 
practice. A ſuppoſition therefore, which, it behoves 
erſons of true honour of that Sex, to diſcountenance, 
by rejecting the addreſs of every man, whoſe character 
will not ſtand the teſt of that virtue, which is the glory 
of a woman: And indeed, I may ſay, of a man too: 
Why ſhould it not? 
ow, indeed, can it be, if this point be duly weighed, 
that a man who thinks alike of all the Sex, and knows it 
to be in the power of a wife to do him the greateſt diſ- 
honour man can receive, and doubts not her will to do 
it, if opportunity offer, and importunity be not wanting : 
That ſuch a one, from principle, ſhould be a good huſband 
to any woman? And, indeed, little do innocents think, 
what a total revolution of manners, what a change of 
fixed habits, nay, what a conqueſt of bad nature, is re- 
quired, to make a man a good huſband, a worthy father, 
and true friend; from principle; eſpecially when it is con- 
ſidered, that it is not in a man's own power to reform 
when he will. This (to fay nothing of my own experi- 
ence) thou haſt found in the progreſs of thy attempts upon 
the divine Miſs Harlowe. F or whoſe remorſes could be 
m_ deeper, or more frequent ; and whoſe more tran» 
ent 
Don't be diſguſted, that I mingle ſuch grave reffections 
as theſe with my narratives. It becomes me, in my pre- 
ſent way of thinking, to do ſo, when I ſee in Miſs Har» 
lowe, how all human excellence, and in poor Belton, 
how all inhuman libertiniſm, and am near Laing in this 
abandon'd woman, how all diabolical profligateneſs, end. 


* 


And glad ſhould I be, for your own fake, for your ſplen- 
did. 
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did family's ſake, and for the ſake of all your intimates att 

and acquaintance, that you were labouring under the he 

ſame impreſlions, that ſo we, who have been companions Sh! 

in (and promoters of one another's) wickedneſs, might | 

Join in a general atonement to the utmoſt of our power, pu 

I came home reflecting upon all theſe things, more mo 

edifying to me than any Sermon J could have heard anc 

| preached: And I ſhall conclude this long letter with ob- wil 
ſerving, that altho' I left the wretched howler in a high | 
; - y-fit, which was exceſſively ſhocking to the by- I f 
| nders; yet her phrenſy is the happieſt part of her mi! 
| dreadful condition: For when ſhe is Herſelf, as it is called, | 
| what muſt be her refleQions upon her paſt profligate life, tio 
| throughout which it has been her conſtant delight and bu- loc 
ö fineſs, devil-like, to make others as wicked as hegſelf! ſon 
1 What muſt her terrors be (a Hell already begun in her | 
mind!) on looking forward to the dreadful State ſhe is we 
| now upon the verge of! — But 1 drop my trembling pen, the 
To have done with ſo ſhocking a ſubje at once, we ſhall Hi 

taken notice, That Mr. Belford, in a future letter, writes me 

| that the miſerable woman, to the ſurprize of the ape- | 
| rators themſelves (thro) bourly increaſing tortures of 0 
body and mind) held out ſo long as till Thurſday Sept. aſk 

21. And then died in ſuch agonies, as terrified into he! 

@ tranſitory penitence all the wretches about her, | 

or 

LETTER LXXIX. | £ 

the 

Colonel MoxDb EY To Jonx BELTOR D, Eg; | 

| wa 

Dear Sir, Sunday Night, Sept. 10. que 

Ccording to my promiſe, I ſend' you an account of we. 

| A matters here. Poor Mrs. Norton was ſo very ill | 

upon the road, that, ſlow as the herſe moved, and the fall 

3 followed, I was afraid we ſhould not have got her f 

to St. Aiban's. We put up there as I had intended. I was mo 

in hopes that ſhe would have been better for the ſtop: But! ] 

was forced to leave her behind me. 1 ordered the ſervant 151 

maid you were ſo conſiderately kind as to ſend down with you 

her, to be very careſul of her; and left the chariot to You 


| | attend 
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attend her. She deſerves all the regard that can be paid 
het; not only upon my couſin's account, but on her own, 
She is an excellent woman. 

When we were within five miles of Harlowe-place, I 
put on a hand-gallop. I ordered the herſe to proceed 
more ſlowly till, the croſs road we were in being rough, 
and having more time before us than I wanted; for I 
wiſhed not the herſe to be in till near duſk. 

I got to my couſin's about 4 o'clock. You may believe 
found a mournful houſe. You deſire me to be very 
minute. | | 

At my entrance into the court, they were all in mo- 
tion, Every ſervant whom I ſaw had ſwelled eyes, and 
looked with ſo much concern, that at firſt I apprehended 
ſome new diſaſter had happened in the family. 

Mr. John and Mr. Antony Harlowe and Mrs. Hervey 
were there. They all helped on one another's grief, as 
they had before each other's hardneſs of heart. 

My couſin James met me at the entrance of the hall. 
His countenance expreſſed a fixed concern ; and he defired 
me to excuſe his behaviour the laſt time I was there. 

My couſin Arabella came to me full of tears and grief: 
O couſin! ſaid ſhe, hanging upon my arms, I dare not 
aſk you any queſtions! About the approach of the 
herſe, I ſuppoſe ſhe meant. 

I myſelf was full of grief; and without Zoing farther 
or ſpeaking, fat down in the hall, in the firſt chair. 

The brother ſat down on one hand of me, the ſiſter on 
the other. Both were ſilent. The latter in tears. 

Mr. Antony Harlowe came to me ſoon after. His face 
was overſpread with all the appearance of woe. He re- 
queſted me to walk into the parlour ; where, as he ſaid, 
were all his fellow mourners. 


I attended him in. My couſin James and Arabella 
fallowed me. 


A perfect concert of grief, as I may ſay, broke out the 
moment I entered the parlour. 
My couſin Harlowe, the dear creature's Father, as ſoon 
43 he ſaw me, ſaid, O couſin, couſin, of all our family, 
you are the only one, who have nothing to reproach 

yourſelf with! — You are a bappy man! 17 
e 
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The poor mother, bowing her head to me in ſpeechleſ d 
grief, ſat with her handkerchief held to her eyes, with t 
one Hand. The other hand was held by her ſiſter Herve/, e 
between both hers; Mrs. Hervey weeping upon it. n 

Near the window fat Mr. John Ha-lowe. His face and 
his body were turned from the ſorrowing company. His 
eyes were red and ſwelled. 

My couſin Antony, at his re-entering the parlour, went 
towards Mrs. Harlowe — Don't —dear ſiſter, ſaid he!— 
Then towards my couſin Harlowe — Don't — dear bro- 
ther! — Don't thus give way — And without being able 
to ſay another word, went to a corner of the parlour, and, 
wanting himfelf the comfort he would fain have given, 
funk into a chair, and audibly ſobbed. 
| Miſs Arabella followed her uncle Antony, as he walked 
in before me; and ſeemed as if ſhe would have ſpoken to 
he pierced mother ſome words of comfort. But ſhe was 
1 unable toutter them, and got behind her mother's chair; 
i and inclining her face over it on the unhappy lady's 

ſhoulder, ſeemed to claim the conſolation that indulgent 
parent uſed, but then was unable to afford her. | 
| | Young Mr. Harlowe with all his vehemence of ſpirit, 
| was now ſubdued His ſelf-reproaching conſcience, no 
doubt, was the cauſe of tt. 

And what, Sir, muſt their thoughts be, which at that 
moment, in a manner deprived them all of motion, and 
turned their ſpeech into ſighs and groans! How to be 
pitied, how greatly to be pitied, all of them ! But how 
much to be curſed that abhorred Lovelace, who, as it 
&ems, by arts uncommon, and a villainy without example, 
has been the ſole author of a woe ſo complicated and ex- 
tenfive!— God judge me, as—But I ſtop — The man is 

our friend! — He already ſuffers, you tell me in his intel- 

Q— Reſtore him heaven to That — If I find the matter 
come out. as | apprehend it will — Indeed her own hints of 
his ufage of her, as in her Will, and in her firſt Letter to 
me are enough !— Nor think, my beloved couſin, thou 
darling of my heart! that thy gentle tpirit, breathing cha- 
rity and forgiveneſs to the vileſt of men, ſhall avail him! 
Zut once more | ftop — Forgive me, Sir! — Who could 
behold ſuch a ſcene, who could recollect it, in 2 
oY cle 
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deſcribe it (as minutely as you wiſhed me to relate how 
this unhappy family were afﬀfeQed on this ſad occaſion) 
every one of the mourners nearly related to himſelf, and 
not be exaſperated againſt the author of all ? | 

As I was the only perſon (grieved as I was myſelf) from 
whom any of them, at that inftant. could derive comfort ; 
Let us not, faid I, my dear couſin, approaching the in- 
conſolable Mother, give way to a grief, which however 
juſt, can now avail us nothing. We hurt ourſelves, and 
cannot recall the dear creature for whom we mourn Nor 
would you wiſh it, if you knew with what aſſurances of 
eternal happineſs ſhe left the world She is happy, 
Madam! — Depend upon it, ſhe is happy! And comfort 
yourſelves with that aſſurance. 

O couſin, couſin! cried the unhappy mother, with- 
drawing her hand from her ſiſter Hervey, and preſſin 
mine with it, Yon know not what a child I have loſt !— 
Then in a lower voice, And how loſt! — that it is that 
makes the loſs unſupportable. 

Tl ey all joined in a kind of melancholy chorus, and 


each accuſed him and herſelf, and ſome of them one an- 


other. But the eyes of all in turn, were all caſt upon my 
couſin James as the perſon who had kept up the general 
reſentment againſt fo ſweet a creature. While he was 
hardly able to bear his own remorſe: Nor Miſs Harlowe 
hers ; She breaking out into words, How tauntingly did 
I write to her! How barbarouſly did I infult her! Yet 
how patiently did ſhe take it! —W ho would have thought 
ſhe had been ſo near her end ! — O brother, brother! — 
but for you ! — But for you ! —— 
Double not upon me, ſaid he, my own woes! — I have 
every thing before me that has paſſed! — I thought only 
to reclaim a dear creature that had erred ! I intended not 
to break her tender heart ! But it was the villainous 
Lovelace who did that — Not any of us! — Yet, couſin, 


did ſhe not attribute all to ne? —I fear ſhe did! — Tell 


me only, did ſhe name me, did the ſpeak of me, in her laſt 
hours? I hope ſhe, who could forgive the greateſt villain 
on earth, and plead that he may be ſafe from our ven- 
geance ; I hope ſhe could forgive me. 1 
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She died bleſſing you all; and juſtified rather than con- 
' demned your ſeverity to her. BL 

Then they ſet up another general lamentation. We ſee, 

ſaid her father; Enough we ſee, in her heart-piercing 
letters to us, what a happy frame ſhe was in a few days 
before her death: But did it hold to the laſt? Had ſhe no 

repinings? Had the dear child no heart-burnings ? 

None at all! — I never ſaw, and never ſhall fee, fo bleſ- 
fed a departure : And no wonder, for I never heard of ſuch 
a preparation. Every hour for weeks together was taken 
up in it. Let this be our comfort — We need only to wih 
for ſo happy an end for ourſelves and for thoſe who are 
neareſt to our hearts. We may any of us be grieved, for 
acts of unkindneſs to her: But had all happened that once 
ſhe wiſhed for, ſhe could not have made a happier, per- 
haps not ſo happy, an end. 

Dear ſoul! and dear ſweet ſoul! the Father, Uncles, 
Siſter, my couſin Hervey cried out all at once in accents 
of anguiſh inexpreſſibly affecting. 

Wie muſt for ever be diſturbed for thoſe acts of nakind- 
neſs to ſo ſweet a child, cried the unhappy Moor — 
Indeed, indeed (ſoftly to her Siſter Hervev) ! en 
too paſſive, much too paſſive, in this cats! — To ne 
porary quiet I have been fo ftudions al! wy tte 1 4 
ſerve, has coſt me everlaſting diſquiet! — 

There ſhe ſtopt. : 

Dear Sifter ! was all Mrs. Hervey contd fy 

I have done but half my duty ro the g rekt and molt 
meritorious of children, rettsed the forrg wing Mother! 
— Nay, 70t half — How have we hardened our hearts 
againſt her! — | 

Again her tears ch9aked up the p ige of her words. 

My deareſt, deareſt Sifler ! again was ail Mrs Hervey 
could ſay. 

Would to Heaven, proceeded, exclaiming, the poor 
mother, I had but once ſeen her! Then turning to m 
Couſin James and his Siſter — O iny Son! O my Arabel- 
la! if WE were to receive as little mercy — 

And there again ſhe ſtopt, her tears interrupting her 
further ſpeech : Every one, all the time, remaining 1 

Fa tnell 
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their countenances ſhewing a grief in their hearts too big 
for expreſſion. 

Now you ſee, Mr. Belſord, that my deareſt couſin 
could be allowed all her merit! What a dreadful thing 
is after-refletion upon a conduct ſo perverſe and unna- 
tural? 

O this curſed friend of yours, Mr. Belford ! This de- 
teſted Lovelace To him, To him is owing —— 


Pardon me, Sir. I will lay down my pen till I have re- 
covered my temper. 


One in the Morning. 

In vain, Sir, have I endeavoured to compoſe myſelf: 
to reſt. You wiſhed me to be very particular, and I can- 
not help it. This melancholy ſubjc& fills my whole mind. 
I will proceed, tho' it be midnight. 

About fix o'clock the herſe came to the outward gate. 
The Pariſh-church is at ſome diſtance; but the wind ſit- 
ting fair, the afflicted family were ſtruck, juſt before it 
came, into a freſh fit of grief, on hearing the funeral-bell 
tolled in a very ſolemn manner. A reſpect as it proved, 
and as they all gueſſed, paid to the memory of the dear 
deceaſed out of officious love, as the herſe paſſed near the 
church. 

Judge, when their grief was ſo great in expectation of 
It, what it muſt be when it arrived. 

A ſervant came in to acquaint us with what its lum» 
bering heavy noiſe up the paved inner court-yard ap- 
prized us of before. 


He ſpoke not. He could not ſpeak. He looked, 
bowed, and withdrew. | 


| ftept out. No one elſe could then ſtir, Her bro- 
ther, however, ſoon followed me. 

When I came to the door, I beheld a fight very af- 
fecting. | | 

You have heard, Sir, how univerfally my dear couſin 
was, beloved. By the poor and niddling lort eſpecially, 
no young lady was ever ſo much beloved. And with 
reaſon: She was the common patroneſs of all the honeft 
poor in her neighbonrhood. 

it is natural for us in every deep an incere grief to in- 
tereſt all we know in what is ſo concerning to ourſelves. 
The ſervants of the family, it feems, had told their * 
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and thoſe zheirs, that, tho! living, their dear young lady 
could not be received nor looked upon, her body was 
permitted to be brought home. The ſpace of time was 
ſo corfined, that thoſe who knew when the died, muſt 
eaſily gueſs near the time the herſe was to come. A herſe, 
paſſing thro' country-villages, and from London, however 
ſlenderly attended. (for the chariot, as I have ſaid, waited 
upon poor Mrs. Norton) takes every one's attention. Nor 
was it hard to. gueſs whoſe this muſt be, tho' not adorned 
by eſcutcheons, when the croſs-roads to Harlowe place 
were taken, as ſoon as it came within fix miles of it: ſo 
that the Herſe, and the ſolemn Tolling of the Bell, had 
drawn together at leaſt fifty of the neighbouring men, 
women, and children, and ſome of good appearance. Not 
a ſoul of them, it ſeems, with a dry eye; and each la- 
menting the death of this admired lady, who, as I am 
told, never ſtirred out, but ſomebody was the better tor 
her. | 

Theſe, when the coffin was taken out of the herſe, 
crouding about it, hindered, for a few moments, its be- 
ing carried in; the young people ſtruggling who ſhould 
bear it; and yet with reſpectful 2whiſperings, rather than 
clamorous contention. A mark of veneration I had ne- 
ver before ſeen paid, upon any occaſion, in all my travels, 
from the under-bred Many, from whom noiſe is general- 
ly inſeparable in all their emulations. At laſt fix maidens 
were permitted to carry it in by the fix handles. 

The corpſe was thus borne, with the moſt ſolemn re- 
ſpeR, into the hall, and placed for the preſent upon two 
ſtools there. The plates, and emblems, and inſcription, 
ſet every one gazing upon the Lid, and admiring. The 
more, when they were told, that all was of her own or- 
dering. They wiſhed to be permitted a ſight of the corpſe; 
but rather mentioned this as their wiſh than their hope. 
When they had all ſatisfied their curioſity, and remarked 
upon the emblems, they diſperſed, with bleſſings upon 
her memory, and with tears and lamentations ; pronoun- 
cing her to be happy; and inferring, that were She not 
ſo what would become of Them? While others ran ove! 
with repetitions of the good ſhe delighted to do. Nor 
were there wanting thoſe among them, who heaped curſes 
upon the man who was the author of her fall. 
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The ſervants of the family then got about the coffin. 
They could not before. And that afforded a new ſcene 
of ſorrow : But a ſilent one; for they ſpoke only by their 
eyes, and by ſighs, looking upon the lid, and upon one 
another, by turns, with hands lifted up. The preſence 
of their young maſter poſſibly might awe them, and cauſe 
their grief to be expreſſed only in dumb ſhew. 

As for Mr. James Harlowe, (who had accompanied 
me, but withdrew-when he ſaw the crowd) he ſtood look- 
ing upon the lid when the people had left it, with a fixed 
attention: Yet, I dare ſay, knew not a ſymbol or letter 
upon it at that moment, had the queſtion been aſked him. 
In a profound reverie he ſtood, his arms folded, his head 
on one ſide, and marks of ſtupefaction imprinted upon e- 
very feature. 

But when the corpſe was carried into the leſſer parlour, 
adjoining to the hall, which ſhe uſed to call her parlour, 
and put on a table in the middle of the room, and the 
Father and mother, the two uncles, her Aunt Hervey, 
and her ſiſter came in, (joining her Brother and me, with 
trembling feet, and eager woe) the ſcene was ſtill more 
affecting. Their ſorrow was heightened, no doubt, by 
the remembrance of their unforgiving ſeverity: And now 
ſeeing before them the receptacle that contained the glo- 
ry of their family, who ſo lately was driven thence by 
their indiſcreet violence, (never, never more to be re- 
ſtored to them!) no wonder that their grief was more 
than common grief. 

They would have with-held the Mother, it ſeems, 
from coming in: But, when they could not, tho' undeter- 
mined before, they all bore her company, led on by an im- 
pate they could not reſiſt. The 2 lady but juſt caſt 
her eye upon the coffin, and then ſnatched it away, retir- 
ing with 1 grief towards the window ; yet addreſſ- 
ing herſelf, with claſped hands, as if to her beloved 
daughter; O my child! my child ! cried ſhe; thou pride 
of my hope! Why was I not permitted to ſpeak pardon 
and peace to thee! — O forgive thy cruel mother! 

Her Son (his heart then © ftened, as his eyes ſhewed) 
beſought her to withdraw: And her woman looking in 
at that moment, he called her to aſſiſt him in conducting 
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ther lady into the middle parlour: And then returning, 
met his Father going out of the door, who alſo. had but 
juſt caſt his eye on the coffin, and yielded to my intrea- 
ties to withdraw. 

His grief was too deep for utterance, till he ſaw h's ſan 
coming in; and then, fetching a heavy groan, ever, 
ſaid he, was ſorrow like my ſorrow |! — O Son! Son!— - 
in a reproaching accent, his face turned from him. 

I attended him thro' the middle parlour, endeavouring 
to conſole him. His lady was there in agonies. She 
took his eye. He made a motion towards her: O m 
dear, ſaid he — But turning ſhort, his eyes as full as his 
heart, he haſtened thro! to the great parlour: And when 
there, he deſired me to leave him to himſelf. 

Her uncles and her ſiſter looked and turned away, 
looked and turned away, very often upon the emblems, 
in, lent forrow. Mrs. Hervey would have read to them 
the inſcription — Theſe words ſhe did read, Here the 
wicked ceaſe from troubling : But could read no further. Her 
tears fell in large drops upon the plate ſhe was contemplat- 
ing, and yet ſhe was deſirous of gratifying a curioſity that 
mingled impatience with her grief, becauſe ſhe could not 
gratify it, altho' ſhe often wiped her eyes as they flowed. 

Judge now, Mr. Belford, (for you have great humani- 
ty) how muſt be affected. Yet was 1 forced to try to 
couiſort thein all. 

But here I will cloſe this letter, in order to ſend it to 
you jn the morning early. Nevertheleſs, I will begin an- 
other, upon ſuppoſition that my doleful prolixity will not 
be diſagteeable to you. Indeed I am altogether indiſpoſed 
for Ref, as I mentioned before. So can do nothing but 
write. 1 have alſo more melancholy ſcenes to paint. My 
pen, if I may ſo ſay is untired. Theſe ſcenes are freſh in 
my memory: And I myſelf, perhaps, may owe to you 
the favour of a reviewal of them, with ſuch other papers 
as you ſhall think proper to oblige me with, when heavy 
grief has given way to milder melancholy. | 

My ſervant, in his way to you with this letter, ſhall 
call at St. Alban's upon the good woman, that he may 
inform you how ſhe does. Miſs Arrabella aſked me after 
her, when withdrew to my chamber; to which ſhe com- 

| ; plaiſant!y 
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plaiſantly accompanied me. She was much concerned 
at the bad way we left her in; and ſaid her mother 
would be more fo. | 
No wonder that the deer departed, who foreſaw the 
remorſe that would fall to the lot of this unhappy fami- 
ly, when they came to have the news of her death con- 
rmed to them, was ſo grieved for their apprehended 
grief, and endeavoured to comfort them by her poſthu- 
mous letters. But it was {till a greater generoſfty in 
her to try to excuſe them to me, as ſhe did when we were 
alone together a few hours before ſhe died; and to aggra- 
vate more than (as far as I can find) ſhe ought to have 
done, the only error ſhe was ever guilty of. The more 
freely however perhaps (exalted creature !) that I might 
think the better of her friends although at her own ex- 
pence. I am dear Sir, 
Your faithful and obedient Servant, 
WII. Morpen., 


LET TER: LXXX. 
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HEN the unhappy mourners were all retired, 
directed the lid of the cofin to be unicrewed, and 
cauſed ſome freſh aromatics and flowers to be put into it. 

The corple was very little altered, notwithſlanding the 
journey. The ſweet {ſmile remained. 

The maids who brought the tiowers were ambitious of 
ſtrewing them about it: They poured forth freſh lamen- 
tations over her; each wiſhing ſhe had been fo happy as 
to have been allowed to attend her in London: One of 
them particularly, who is, it ſcems, my couſin Arabella's 
perſonal ſervant, was more clamorous in her grief than 
the-reſt; and the moment ſhe turned her back, all the 
others allowed ſhe had reaſon for it. I enquired after- 
wards about her, and found, that this creature was ſet 
over my dear couſin, when ſhe was contined- to her 
chamber by their indiſcreet ſeverity. 

Good heaven! that they ſhould treat, and ſuffer thus 


to be treated, a young lady, who was qualified to give 
laws to all her family! 
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When my couſins were told, that the lid was unſcrew- 
ed, they preſs'd in again, all but the mournful Father 
and Mother, as if by conſent. Mrs. Hervey kiſſed her 
pale lips. Flower of the world! was all ſhe could ſay; 
and gave place to Miſs Arabella ; who kiſſing the forehead 
of her whom ſhe had ſo cruelly treated, could only ſay, 
to my couſin James (looking upon the corpſe, and upon 
him) O Brother !—W hile he, taking the fair lifeleſs hand, 
kiſſed it, and retreated with precipitation. 

Her two Uncles were ſpeechleſs. They ſeemed to 
wait each other's example, whether to look upon the 
corpſe, or not. I ordered the lid to be replaced ; and 
then they preſſed forward, as the others again did, to 
take a laſt farewel of the caſket which ſo lately contain» 
ed ſo rich a jewel. 

Then it was that the grief of each found fluenter ex- 
preſſion ; and the fair corpſe was addreſſed to (with all 
the tenderneſs that the ſincereſt love and warmeſt admira- 
tion could inſpire) by each, according to their different 
degrees of relationſhip, as if none of them had before 
looked upon her. She was their very Niece, both uncles 
ſaid; The injured Saint, her uncle Harlowe ; The ſame 
ſmiling Siſter, Arabella! The dear creature! all of 
them — The ſame benignity of countenance ! The ſame 
ſweet compoſure! The ſame natural dignity — She was 

ueſtionleſs happy ! That ſweet ſmile betokened her being 
o; Themſelves moſt unhappy ! — And then, once more, 
the Brother took the lifeleſs hand, and vowed Revenge 
upon it, on the curſed author of all this diſtreſs. 

The unhappy parents propoſed to take one laſt view 
and farewel of their once darling daughter. The Father 
was got to the parlour-door, after the inconſolable Mo- 
ther : But neither of them were able to enter it. The 
Mother ſaid, She muſt once more ſee the child of her heart, 
or ſhe ſhould never enjoy herſelf. But they both agreed 
to refer their melancholy curioſity till the next day; and 
hand in hand retired inconſolable, and ſpeechleſs both, 
their faces overſpread with woe, and turned from each 
other, as unable each to behold the diſtreſs of the other. 

When all were withdrawn, I retired, and ſent for my 
couſin James, and acquainted him with his ſiſter's requeſt 

in 
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in relation to the diſcourſe to be pronounced at her inter- 
ment; telling him, however unneceſſary it was, that the 
Miniſter, whoever he were to be, ſhould have the earlieſt 
notice given him that the cafe would admit. 

He lamented the death of the reverend Dr. Lewen, 
who, as he ſaid, was a great admirer of his ſiſter, as ſhe 
was of him, and would have been the fitteſt of all men 
for that office. 

He ſpoke with great aſperity of Mr. Brand, upon 
whoſe light enquiry after his ſiſter's character in town, 
he was willing to lay ſome of the blame due to himſelf. - 

Mr. Melvill, Dr. Lewen's aſſiſtant, muſt, he ſaid, be 
the man ; and he praiſed him for his abilities, his elocu- 
tion, and unexceptionable manners; and promiſed to en- 
gage him early in the morning. 

He called out his Siſter, and ſhe was of his opinion. 
So J left this upon them. 

They both, with no little warmth, hinted their diſap- 
probation of you, Sir, fer their ſiſter's Executor, on the 
ſcore of your intimate friendſhip with the author of her ruin. 

You muſt not reſent any thing I ſhall communicate to 
you of what they ſay on this occaſion. Depending that 
you will not, I ſhall write with the greater freedom. 

| told them how much my dear couſin was obliged to 
your friendſhip and humanity : The injunctions ſhe had 
laid you under, and your own inclinations to obſerve 
them. I ſaid, That you were a man of honour : That you 
were deſirous of conſulting me, becauſe you would not wil- 
lingly give offence to any of them; and that I was very 
fond of cultivating your favour and correſpondence. 

They ſaid, There was no need of an Executor out of 
their family, and they hoped that you, Sir, would relin- 
quiſh ſo unneceſſary a truſt, as they called it. My couſin 
James declared, that he would write to you as ſoon as the 


funeral was over, to deſire that you would do ſo, upon 


proper aſſurances that all that the Will preſcribed ſhould 
be performed. 

I ſaid, You were a man of reſolution: That I thought 
he would hardly ſucceed; for that you made a point of 
honour of it. | 
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I then ſhewed them their Siſter's poſthumous Letter to 
you, in which ſhe confeſſes her obligations to you, and 
regard tor you, and for your future welfare (a). You 
may believe, Sir, they were extremely affected with the 
peruſal of it. 

They were ſurprized, that I had given up to you the 
proceed of her grandfather's eſtate, ſince his death. I 
told them plainly, that they muſt thank themſelves if any 
thing diſagreeable to them occurred from their ſiſter's 
deviſe ; deſerted and thrown into the hands of ſtrangers, 
as ſhe had been. 

They ſaid, they would report all I had faid to their fa- 
ther and mother; adding, That great as their trouble was, 
they {ound they had more ſtill to come. But if Mr. Bel- 
ford were to he the Executor of her Will, contrary to their 
hopes, they beſought me to take the trouble of tranſaQing 
every thing with you; that a friend of the man, to whom 
they owed all their calamity, might not appear to them, 

They were extremely moved at the text their ſiſter 
had choſen for the ſubject of the funeral diſcourſe (5). I 
had extracted from the Will that article, ſuppoſing it 
probable, that I might not ſo ſoon have an opportunity 
to thew them the Will itſelf, as would otherwiſe have 
been neceſſary, on account of the interment ; which can- 


: Monday morning between Eight and Nine. 
THz unhappy family are preparing for a mournful 
meeting at breakfaſt. Mr. * Harlowe, who has 
had as little reſt as I, has written to Mr. Metvill, who 
has promiſed to draw up a brief Eulogium on the de- 
cealed. Miſs Howe is expected here by-and-by, to ſee, 
for the laſt time, her beloved friend. 

Miſs Howe, by her meſſenger, deſires ſhe may not be 


taken any notice of. She ſhall not tarry fix minutes, was 


the word. Her dehire will be eaſily granted her. 

Her ſervant, who brought the requeſt, if it were de- 
nied, was to return, and meet her ; for ſhe was reacy to 
{et out in her chariot, when he got on horſeback. , 


() Ece pege 226, (+) See the Will, page 3c8, 
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If he met her not with the refuſal, he was to ſtay 
here till ſhe came. I am, Sir, 
Your faithful humble Servant, 


WiLLiam Morpen. 
LE 1 EM LANE 
Colonel Moxpen, In Continuation, 


Six, Monday, Afternoon, Sept. 11. 


E are ſuch bad company here to one another, 
that it is ſome relief to retire, and write. 

I was ſommoned to breakfaſt about half an hour after 
nine. Slowly did the mournful congreſs meet. Each, 
liſtleſs and ſpititleſs, took our place, with ſwollen eyes 
inquiring, without expecting any tolerable account, how 
each had reſted. 

The ſorrowing Mother gave for anſwer, That ſhe 
hould never more know what Reſt was. 

By the time we were well ſeated, the bell ringing, the 
outward gate opening, a chariot rattling over the pave- 
ment of the court-yard, put them into emotion. 

| left them; and was juſt time enough to give Miſs 
Howe my hand, as the alighted : Her maid in tears re- 
maining in the chariot. ; 

| think you told me, Sir, you never faw Miſs Howe. 
She is a fine graceful young lady. A fixed melancholy 
on her whole aſpect, overclouded a vivacity and fire, 
which, nevertheleſs, darted now-and-then through the 
awful gloom. TI ſhall ever reſpect her for her love to 
my dear couſin. | 

Never did I think, faid the, as ſhe gave me her hand, 
to enter more theſe doors: But, living or dead, my 
Clariſſa brings me after her any-whither ! 

She entered with me the little parlour. The moment 
ſhe ſaw the coffin, ſhe withdrew her hand from mine, and 
with impatience puſhed aſide the lid. As impatiently ſhe 
removed the face-cloth. Ina wild air, ſhe claſped her up- 
lifted hands together; and now looked upon the nit. 4 
now up to Heaven, as if appealing her woes to that? Her 
boſom heaved and flutter'd diſcernible thro' her handker- 
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chief, and at laſt ſhe broke ſilence ; — O Sir! - See you 
not here ! — See you not here — the Glory of her Sex ?— 
Thus by the moſt villainous of yours —Thus — laid low! 

O my bleſſed Friend, ſaid: ſhe! — My ſweet Compa- 
nion !— My lovely Monitrefs! — kiſſing her lips at every 
tender invocation. And is this All! —Is it All, of my 
CLanissa's Story! 

Then, after a ſhort pauſe, and a profound ſigh, ſhe 
turned to me, and then to her breathleſs friend — But is 
ſhe, can ſhe, be really dead! — O no! no! —She only 
ſleeps — Awake, my beloved Friend! My ſweet clay-cold 
Friend, awake! Let thy Anna Howe revive thee, my dear 
creature by her warm breath revive thee! And, kifling 
her.again, Let my warm lips animate thy cold ones! 

Then, ſighing again, as from the bottom of her heart, 
and with an air, as if diſappointed that ſhe anſwered not, 
And can ſuch perfection end thus! — And art thou really 
and indeed flown from thy Anna Howe! — O my unkind 
CLarnssa! 

She was ſilent, a few- moments, and then, . ſeeming to 
recover herſelf, fhe. turned to me Forgive, forgive, 
Mr. Morden, this wild phrenſy! — I am not myſelf! —I 
never ſhall be! —You know not the Excellence, no, not 
half the Excellence, that is thus laid low ! — Repeating, 
This cannot, ſurely, be all of my CLARISSA's Story! 

Again pauſing, One tear, my beloved friend, didſt thou 
allow ne ! — But this dumb ſorrow - O for a tear to eaſe 
my full-ſwoln heart, that is juſt burſting ! 

But why, Sir, why, Mr. Morden, was ſhe ſent hither ? 
hy not to me © — She had no Father, no Mother, no 
Relations; no, not one /— They had all renounced 
her. I was her ſympathizing friend — And had not I the beſt 
right to my dear creature's remains? — And muſt Names, 
without Nature, be preferred to ſuch a Love as mine? 

Again ſhe kiſſed her lips, each cheek, her forehead — 


and ſighed as if her heart would break 


But why, why, faid ſhe, was I with-beld from ſeeing 
my deareſt dear friend, before ſhe commenced Angel ?— 
Delaying ſtill, and te eaftly perſuaded to delay, the friend- 
ly viſit that my heart panted after ; what pain will this re- 
flection give me! — O my bleſſed Friend] Who * 

who 
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who knows, had I come in time, what my cordial com- 
fortings might have done for thee ! 

But — looking round her, as if ſhe apprehended ſeeing 
ſome of the family — One more kiſs, my Angel, my Friend, 
my ever to be-regretted loſt Companion! And let me fly 
this hated houſe which I never loved but for thy ſake !— 
Adieu, then, my deareſt CLar15ssa ! — Thou art happy, 
doubt not, as thou aſſuredſt me in thy laſt letter! — O 
may wc meet, and rejoice together, were no villainous 
Lovelaces, no hard-hearted Relations, will ever ſhock our 
innocence, or ruffle our felicity ! | 

Again ſhe was ſilent, unable to go, tho' ſeeming to in- 
tend it; ſtruggling, as it were, with her grief, and heav- 
ing with anguiſh: At laſt, happily, a flood of tears guſh- 
ed from her eyes — Now ! — Now !— faid ſhe, ſhall I— 
ſhall I — be eafier. But ſor this kindly relief, my heart 
would have burſt aſunder — More, many more tears 
than theſe are due to my CLARISssA, whoſe council has 
done for me what mine could not do for her! = But why, 
looking earneſtly upon her, her hands claſped and lifted - 
vp—But why do I thus lament the Harry? And that 
thou art ſo, is my comfort. It is, it is, my dear crea- 
ture ! kiſſing her again. | 

Excuſe me, Sir, (turning to me, who was as much 
moved as herſelf); I loved the dear creature, as never 
woman loved another. Excuſe my frantic grief. How 
has the Glory of her Sex fallen a victim to villainy, and 
to hard heartedneſs. 

: Madam, ſaid I, they All have it !—Now indeed they 
ave it. 

And let them have it! ſhould bely my Love for the 
friend of my heart, were I to pity them !— But how un- 
happy am TI (looking upon the Corpſe) that I ſaw her 
not before theſe Eyes were ſhut, before theſe Lips were 
for ever cloſed! — Oh! Sir, you know not the wiſdom 
that continually flowed from theſe Lips when ſhe ſpoke ! 
Nor what a Friend [ have loſt! | 

Then ſurveying the Lid, ſhe ſeemed to take in at once 
the meaning of the emblems : And this gave her ſo much 
freſh grief, that tho' ſhe ſeveral times wiped her eyes, ſhe 
was unable to read the inſcription and texts: Turning 

| therefore 
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therefore to me, Favour me, Sir, I pray you, by a line, 
with the deſcription of theſe emblems, and with theſe 
texts; And if I might be allowed a lock of the dear 
creature's hair | 
I told her, that her Execntor would order both; and 
would find the moſt grateſul remembrances of her Love 
for her, whom ſhe calls The Siſſer of her Heart. 

Juſtly, ſaid ſhe, does ſhe call. me ſo; for we had but 
one heart, but one ſoul, between us And now ry better 
half is torn from me—avhat ſhall I e? 

But looking round her, on a ſervant's ſtepping by the 
door, as if again ſhe had apprehended it was ſome of the 
family — Once more, ſaid ſhe, a folemn, an everlaſting 
adieu! — Alas! for me, a ſolemn, an everlaſting adieu! 

Then again embracing her face with both her hands, 
and kiſſing it, and afterwards the. hands of the dear de. 
ceaſed, firſt one, then the other, ſhe gave me her hand; 
and, quitting the room with precipitation, ruſh'd into her 
chariot; and, when there, with profound ſighs, and a 
freſh burſt of tears, unable to ſpeak, ſhe bowed her 
head to me, and was driven away. 

The inconſolable company ſaw how much I had been 
| moved, on my return to them. Mr. James Harlowe had 
been telling them what had paſſed between them and me: 
And, finding myfelf unfit for company, and obſerving, 
that they broke off talk at my coming in; I thought it 
proper to leave them to their conſultations. 

And here I will put an end to this letter ; for indeed, 
Sir, the very recolleQion of this affeQing ſcene has left me 
nearly as unable to proceed, as I was, juſt after it, to con- 
verſe with my couſins. J am, Sir, with great truth, 

Your moſt obedient humble Servant, 
William Monpen, 
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Colonel Moxpen. In Continuation. 


* Tueſday, Morning, Sept. 12. 
T H E good Mrs. Norton is arrived, a little amended 
in her ſpirits: Owing to the very poſthumous letters, 
as 
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as I may call them, which you, Mr. Belford, as well as 
I, appiebended would have hid fatal effects upon her, 

cannot but attribute this to the right turn of ker mind. 
It ſeems ſhe has been inured to aiflictions; and has lived 
in a conſtant hope of a better life, and, having no acts ot 
unkindneſs to the dear leceaſed to reproach herfel” with, 
is moſt conſiderately retſolved to exert her utmoſt fortitude, 
in order to comfort the forrow'rg mother. 

O Mr. Belford, how does the character of my dear de- 
parted couſin riſe upon me from every mouth ! — Had ſhe 
been my own child, or my fiſter! — But do you think, 
that the man who occaſioned this great, this extended 
ruin — But I forbear. 

The Will is not to be looked into, till the funeral rites 
are performed. Preparations are making for the folem- 
nity; and the ſervants, as well as principals, of all the 
branches of the family, are put into deep mourning. 

I have ſeen Mr. Melvill. He is a ſerious and ſenſible 

man. I have given him particulars to go upon in the diſ- 
courſe he is to pronounce at the funeral: But had the leſs 
need to do this, as I find he is extremely well acquainted 
with the whole unhappy: ſtory ; and was a perſonal ad- 
mirer of my dear couſin, and a fincere lamenter of her 
mis{ortunes and death. The reverend Dr. Lewen, who 
is but very lately dead, was his particular friend, and had 
once intended to recommend him to her favour. 
I aw juft returned from attending the afflicted parents, 
in an effort they made to ſee the corpſe of their beloved 
child. They had requeſted my company, and that of 
the good Mrs. Norton. A laſt leave, the Mother ſaid, 
ſhe muft take. 

An effort, however, it was, and no more. The mo- 
ment they came in fight of the coffin, before the lid could 
ve put aſide, O my dear, faid the Father, retreating, I 
cannot, I find I cannot, bear it !— Had I Had I — Had 
never been hard-hearted! —Then turning round to hi 
Lady, he had but juſt time to catch her in his arms, a 
prevent her ſinking on the floor. O my deareſt life! 
laid he, This is too much! — Too much indeed? — Let 
„ let us retire, Mrs. Norton, who (attracted by - 

awfu 
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awful receptacle) had but juſt left the good lady, haſten. 
ed to her.— Dear, dear woman, cried the unhappy Pa- 
rent, flinging her arms about her neck, Bear me, bear 
me, hence O my Child! my child! my own Clariſſa 
Harlowe ! Thou pride of my life ſo lately Never, ne- 
ver more, muſt I behold thee ! | 

I ſupported the unhappy father, Mrs. Norton the ſink- 
ing mother, into the next parlour. She threw herſelf on 
a ſettee there, He into an elbow-chair by her: The 
good woman at her feet, her arms claſped round her waiſt, 
The two Mothers, as I may call them, of my beloved 
couſin, thus tenderly engaged ! —What a variety of di- 
ſtreſs in thoſe woeful ſcenes ! | 

The unhappy father, in endeavouring to comfort his 
lady, loaded himſelf. Would to God, my dear, ſaid he, 
would to God, I had no more to charge myſelf with, 
than you have! - % relented! —You would have pre- 
vailed upon me to relent ! 

The greater my fault, ſaid ſhe, when I knew that diſ- 
pleaſure was carried too high, to acquieſce, as I did! 
What a barbarous parent was I, to let two angry chil- 
dren make me forget that I was mother to a third —To 
ſuch a third ! | 

Mrs. Norton uſed arguments and prayers to comfort 
her O my dear Norton, anſwered the unhappy lady, You 
were the dear creature's more natural Mother! — Would 
to heaven I had no more to anſwer for than you have. 

Thus the unhappy pair unavailingly recriminated, till 
my couſin Hervey entered, and, with Mrs. Norton, con- 
ducted up to her own chamber the inconſolable Mother. 
The two uncles and Mr. Hervey came in at the ſame 
time, and prevailed upon the afflicted Father to retiie 
with them to his—Both giving up all thoughts of ever 
ſeeing more the child, whoſe death was ſo deſervedly re- 
gretted by them. 

Time only, Mr. Belford, can combat with advantage 
ſuch a heavy deprivation as this. Advice will not do, while 

loſs is recent. Nature will have way given to it (and 
ſo it ought) till ſorrow has in a manner exhauſted itſelf; 
and then Reaſon and Religion will come in ſeaſonabl) 
with their powerful aids, to raiſe the drooping heart. 


[ 


M/s Clariſſa Harlowe: 

I ſee here no face that is the ſame I ſaw at my firſt ar- 
rival. Proud and haughty every countenance then, un- 
yielding to intreaty: Now, how greatly are they hum- 
bled !— The utmoſt diſtreſs is apparent in every protract- 
ed feature, and in every burſting muſcle, of each diſcon- 
ſolate mourner. Their eyes, which ſo lately flaſhed anger 
and reſentment, now are. turned to every one that ap- 
proaches them, as if imploring pity ! — Could ever wilfut 
hard-heartedneſs be more ſeverely puniſhed ? 

The following lines of Juvenal are, upon the whole, 
applicable to this houſe and Family. I have revolved 
them many times ſince Sunday evening: We | 


Humani generis mores tibi noſſe volenti * 

 Sufficit una domus : paucos conſume dies, & 
Dicere te miſerum, poſtquam illinc veneris, aude. 
Let me add, that Mrs. Norton has communicated to 
the family. the poſthumous letter ſent her. This letter 
affords a foundation for a future conſolation to them ; but 
at preſent it has new pointed their; grief, by making them 
reflect on their cruelty to ſo excellent a Daughter, Niece, 
and Siſter (a). I am, dear Sir, elt: 

3 Your faithful humble Servant, 
| Wurf. Mogpen. 


LE T- 


(a) This letter contains in ſubſtance : © Her thanks to the good 
© woman for her care of her in her infancy ; for her good inſtructions, 


© and the excellent example ſhe had ſet her: with ſelf-accuſations of 
©a wall and preſumption, which lay lurking in her heart unknown 
© to herſelf, till h 


er calamities (obliging her to look into herſelf } 
© brought them to light. 


She expatiates upon the benefit of afflictions to a mind modeſt, 
© fearful, and diffident. 


* She comforts her on her early death ; having finiſhed, as ſhe 
* ſays, her probatery cou 


rſe, at ſo early a time of life, when man 
* are not ripened by the Sunſhine of Divine Grace for a better, ti 
© they are go, 60, or 70 years of age. 
» hope, ſays /be, that my father will grant the requeſt I have 
* made to him in my laſt Will, to let you paſs the remainder of your 
p days at my Dairy-houſe, as it uſed to be called, where once I pro- 
* miſed myſelf to be happy in you. Your diſcretion, prudence, and 
: &conomy, my dear good woman, will make your preſiding over 
, the concerns of that houſe, as beneficial to them, as it can be 
convenient to you. For your ſake, my dear Mrs. Norton, I hope 
Vor. VII. B b * they 
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LETTER LXXXIII. 
Colonel Mo DEN. In Continuation. 


8 | Thurſday Night, Sept. 14. 
E are juft returned from the ſolemnization of the 
laſt mournful Rite. My coufin James and his 
Siſter, Mr. and Mrs, Harvey, and their daughter, a young 
LP whoſe affection for my departed Couſin ſhall ever 
bind me to her; my couſins John and Anthony Harlowe, 
7 and ſome other more diſtant relations of the names 
of Fuller and Allinſon (who. to: teſtify their reſpect to the 
memory of the. dear deceaſed, had put themſelves in 
— ſelf-ibvited) attended it. 

The Father and Mother would have joined in theſe 
laſt honours, had they been able: But they were both 
much indiſpoſed ; und continue to be fo. | 

The inconfolable Mother told Mrs. Norton, that the 
two Mothers of the ſweeteſt Child in the world, ought 
not, op this oecaſion, to be ſeparated. She therefore de- 


- * 


Gred her to ſtay witli her. N 

The whole folemnity was performed with great decency 
and order. The diſtance from Hatlowe- place to the 
Church is about half a mile. All the way the corpſe was 


attended by great numbers of people of all conditions. 
. 10 * k 


they will make you this offer. And, if they do, I hope you will 
4 accept of it for heir. | a : 
She remembers herſelf to her foſter- brother in a very kind man- 
ner: And charges her, for his ſake, that ſhe will got take too much 
to heart what has befallen her. wt 7 
She concludes as follows. : 

Remember me, in the laſt place, to all my kind well-wiſhers of 
6 = acquaintance; and to thoſe whom I uſed to call wy Poor. 
They will be Gop's Poor, if they truſt in Him. I have taken 
* ſuch care, that L hope they will not be loſers by my death. Bid 
s them therefore rejoicez and do You alſo, my reverend comforter 
« and ſuſtainer (as well in my darker, 'as in my fairer days) likewiſe 
® rejoice, that I am ſo ſoondelivered from the evils that were before 
« me; and that I am NOW, when this comes to your hand, 45 

« humbly truſt, exulting in the mercies of a gracious God, who has 
conducted me thro? the greateſt trials in ſafety, and put fo happf 
« an end to all my temptations and diſtreſſes : And who, | moſt 
« humbly truſt, will, ia his own good time, give us 2 joyful meeting 
in the region» of cteranl bleſſednefs.” 


| 
. 
4 


Miſs Clara Harlowe. 2 

It was nine when it entered the church, Every corner 
of which was crouded. Such a profound, ſuch a filent 
reſpect did | never ſee paid at the funeral of princes. An 
attentive ſadneſs overſpread the face of All. 

The Eulogy pronounced by Mr. Melvil was a very pa- 
thetic one. He wiped his own eyes often; and made 
every body preſent ill oftener wipe theirs. 

The auditors were moſt particularly affected, when he 
told them, that the ſolemn text was her own choice. 

He enumerated her fine qualities, naming with honour 
their late worthy Paſtor for his authority. | 

Every enumerated excellence was witneſſed to in dif- 
ferent parts of the chureh in reſpeQfu] whiſpers by dif- 
ferent perſons, as of their own knowledge, as I have 
been ſince informed. 

When he pointed to the pew where (doing credit to Re- 
ligion by her example) ſhe uſed to fit or knee], the whole 
auditory, as one perſon, turned to the pew with the moſt 
reſpectful ſolemnity, as if ſhe had been herſelf there. 

When the gentleman attributed condeſcenſion and min- 
gled dignity to her, a buzzing approbation was given to 
the attribute throughout the church; and a poor neat 
woman under my pew added, * That ſhe was mdeed all 
6 1383 and would ſpeak to any body. 

any eyes ran over, when he mentioned her charities, 
her well-Judged charities. And her reward was decreed 
from every month, with interjeRions from ſome, and thefe 
words from others, The poor will dearly miſs her.” 

The chearful giver, whom God is ſaid to love, was al- 
lowed to be her: And a young lady, I am told, ſaid, It 
was Miſs Clarifſa Harlowe's care to find out the unhappy, 
upon a ſudden diſtreſs, before the ſighing heart was over- 
whelmed by it. 

She had a ſet of poor people, choſen for their remark- 
able honeſty and ineffectual induſtry. Theſe voluntarily 
paid their laſt attendance on their benefactreſs; and 
mingling in the church as they could croud near the aile 
where the corpſe was on Stands, it was the leſs wonder 


that her praiſes from the Preacher met with ſuch general 
and ſuch grateful whiſpers of approbation. 
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Some it ſeems there were who knowing her unhappy 
ſtory, remarked upon the dejected looks of the Brother, 
and the drowned eyes of the Siſter; * O what would they 
now give, they'd warrant, had they not been ſo hard- 
* hearted !' — Others purſued, as I may ſay, the ſevere 
Father and unhappy Mother into their chambers at home. 
—* They anſwered for their relenting now, that it was 
too late—What muſt be their grief No wonder they 
could not he preſent ” 4 
Several expreſſed their aſtoniſhment, as people do every 
hour, that a man could live whom ſuch perteQions could 
not engage to be juſt to her, to be humane, I may ſay. 
— And who, her rank and fortune conſidered, could be 
lo diſregard ful of his own intere/?,, had he had no other 
motive to be juſt. 
The good Divine, led by his text, juſt touched upon 

the unhappy ſtep that was the cauſe of her untimely fate. 
He attributed it to the State of Things below, in which 
there could not be abſolute perfection. Ne very politely 
touched upon the noble diſdain ſhe ſhewed (tho' earneſtly 
ſollicited by a whole ſplendid family) to join intereſts with 
a man, whom ſhe found unworthy of her eſteem and con- 
fidence; and who courted her with the utmoſt earneſtneſs 
to accept of him. 

What he moſt inſiſted upon was, the happy End he 
made; and thence drew conſolation to her relations, and 
inſtruction to the auditory. 

In a word, his performance was ſuch as heightened the 
Teputation which he had before in a very eminent degree 
obtained. 

When the corpſe was to be carried down into the vault, 
(a very ſpacious one, within the church) there was great 
crouding to ſee the coffin- lid, and the devices upon it. 
Particularly two gentlemen muffled up in cloaks, preſſed 
forward. Theſe it ſeems were Mr. Mullins and Mr. Wyer- 
ley : Both of them profeſſed admiters of my dear coulin, 

When they came near the coffin, and caſt their eyes 
upon the lid, In that little ſpace, ſaid Mr. Mullins, 1s 
included all human excellence!” — And then Mr. Wyer- 
ley, unable to contain himſelf, was forced to quit 
thurch; and we hear is very ill. 


. 


It 
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It is ſaid, that Mr. Solmes was in a remote part of the 
church, wrapped round in a horſeman's coat: And that 
he ſhed tears ſeveral times, But I ſaw him not. 

Another gentleman was there incognito, in a pew near 
the entrance of the vault, who had not been taken notice 
of, but for his great emotion when he looked over his 
pew, at the time the coffin was carried down to its laſt 
place. This was Miſs Howe's worthy Mr. Hickman. ' 

My couſins John and Anthony, and their nephew James, 
choſe not to deſcend into the vault among their departed 
anceſtors. | 

Miſs Harlowe was extremely affected. Her Conſcience, 
as well as her Love, was concerned on the occaſion. She 
would go down with the corpſe of her dear, her only 
Siſter, ſhe ſaid : But her Brother would not permit it. And 
her overwhelmed eye purſued the coffin till ſhe could ſee 
no more of it; And then ſhe threw herſelf. on the ſeat, 
and was near fainting away. 

] accompanied it down, that I might not only 8 
myſelf, but you, Sir, her Executor, that it was depoſited, 
as ſhe had directed, at the feet of her grandfather. 

Mr, Melvill came down,. contemplated the lid, and 
ſhed a few tears over it. I was ſo well ſatisfied with his 
diſcourſe and behaviour, that I preſentedzhim on the ſo- 
lemn ſpot with a ring of tome value; and thanked him 
for his performance. 

And here I left the Remains of my beloved couſin 
having beſpoken my own place by the ſide ef her coffin, 

On my return to Harlowe-place, I contented myſels 
with ſending my compliments to the ſorrowing parents, 
and retired to my chamber. Nor am I aſhamed to own, 
that I could not help giving way to a repeated fit of hu- 
manity, as ſoon as I entered it. 

I am, Sir, | 
Your moſt faithful and obedient Servant, 
Wm. MoxpeN. 
P. S. You will have a letter from my coufin | 
James, who hopes to prevail upon you to 
relinquiſh the Executorſhip. It has_not my 
encouragement. 
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LETTER LXXXIV. 


Ir. BrLroxb, To WILLIAM Moxpen, Eſq; 


Dear Sir, Saturday, Sept. 16. 
I Once had thoughts to go down privately, in order, 
1 


diſguiſed, to ſee the laſt ſolemnity performed. But 
ere was no need to give myſelf this melancholy trouble, 
ſince your laſt letter ſo naturally deſcribes all that paſſed, 
that I have every ſcene before my eyes. 

You croud me, Sir, methinks, into the filent ſlow pro- 
ceſſion.— Now with the ſacred bier do JI enter the awful 
porch: Now meaſure I, with ſolemn paces, the venerable 
aile: Now, emulative of a relationſhip to her, placed in 
A near pew to the eye-attracting coffin, do I liſten to the 
moving Eulogy. ow, thro' the buz of gaping eye- 
fwoln crouds, do I deſcend into the clammy vault, as a 
true Executor, to fee that part of her Will performed with 
my own eyes. There, with a ſoul filled with muſing, do 
I number the ſurrounding monuments of mortality, and 
contemplate the preſent ſtillneſs of ſo many once buly 
vanities, crouded all into one poor vaulted nook, as if 
the living grudged room for the corps of thoſe, which 
when animated, the earth, the air, and the waters, could 
Hardly find room for. Then ſeeing her placed at the feet 
of him whoſe earthly delight ſhe was; and who, as I find, 
aſcribes to the pleaſure ſhe gave him, the prolongation of 
His own life (a); ſighing, and with averted face, I quit 
the folema manſion, the ſymbolic coffin, and, for ever, 
the glory of her Sex, and aſcend with thoſe, who, in a 
few years, after a very ſhort blaze of life, will fill up 
Other ſpaces of the ſame vault, which now (while they 
mourn only for her, whom they jointly perſecuted) they 
Preſs with their feet. 

Nor do your affecting deſcriptions permit me here to 
top: But, aſcended, I mingle my tears and my praiſes with 
thoſe of the numerous ſpectatois. I accompany the af. 
AiQed mourners back to their uncomfortable manſion ; and 
make one in the general concert of unavailing woe; til 
TELLINg) 


4a) See Vol. I. p. 29, 
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retiring, as I imagine, as they retire, like them, in reality, 
I give up to new Scenes of ſolitary and ſleepleſs grief; re- 
fleQing upon the perfeQions I have ſeen the end of; and 
having no relief but from an indignation, which makes 
me approve of the reſentments of others againſt the un- 
happy man, and thoſe equally unhappy relations of hers, to 
whom the irreparable loſs is owing. | 
Forgive me, Sir, theſe reflections; and permit me with 
This, to ſend you what you declined receiving till the Fu- 
neral was over 
He gives him then an account of the money and effects 
awhich he ſends him down by this opportunity, for the 
Legatees at Harlowe- place, and in its neighbourhood ; 
which he deſires him to diſpoſe of according to the Will. 
He alſo ſends him an account of other ſteps he has taken 
in purſuance of the Will ; and defires to know, if Mr. 
Harlowe expects the diſcharge of the funeral expences 
from the effedts in his hands; and the reimburſement 


f the ſums advanced to the Teſtatrix ſince ber Grand- 
T 


ather's death. 

eſe expeditious proceedings, ſays he, will convince 
Mr. James Harlowe, that I am reſolved to ſee the Will 
completely executed ; and yet, by my manner of doing 
it, that I deſire not to give unneceſſary mortifications to 
the family, ſince every thing that relates to them fhall 
paſs thro' your hands. 


LETTER HRA. 


Mr. James HaRLOWE, To Jonx BeLronrD, Eſq; 


Six, Harlowe-Place, Friday Night, Sept. 15. 


Hope from the character my worthy couſin Morden 
gives you, that you will excuſe the application I make 
to you, to oblige a whole family in an affair that much 
concerns their peace, and cannot equally concern any 
body elſe. You will immediately judge, Sir, that Thisis 
the Executorſhip which my Siſter has given you the trouble 
of by her Laſt Will. 
We ſhall all think ourſelves extremely obliged to you, 
if you pleaſe to relinquiſh this Truſt to our own 1 ** 
ö eie 
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Theſe reafons pleading for our expeQation of this fayour 
from you : 

Firſt, Becauſe ſhe never would have had the thought 
of troubling you, Sir, it ſhe had believed any of her near 
relations would have taken it upon themſelves. | 

Secondly, I underſtand, that ſhe recommends to you 
in the Will to truſt to the honour of any of our family, 
for the performance of ſuch of the articles as are of a 
domeſtic nature. We are any of us, and all of us, if 
you requeſt it, willing to ſtake our honours upon this oc- 
caſion: And all you can wiſh for, as a man of honour, 
is, That the Truſt be executed. | 

We are the more concerned, Sir, to wiſh you to de- 
cline this office, becauſe of your ſhort and accidental 
knowlege of the dear Teſtatrix, and long and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the man to whom e owed her ruin, and 
abe the greateſt Joſs and diſappointment (her manifold ex- 
cellencies conſidered) that ever befel a family. 

You will allow the weight, I dare ſay, to this plea, if 
you make our caſe your own: And ſo much the readier, 
when I aſſure you, that your —— in this matter ſo 
much againſt our inclinations [Excuſe, Sir, my plain- 
dealing] will very probably occaſion an oppoſition in 
fome points, where otherwiſe there might be none. 

What therefore | propoſe is, Not that my Father ſhould 
aſſume this Truſt : He is too much afflicted to undertake 
it — Nor yet myſelf — I might be thought too much con- 
cerned in intereſt : But that it may be allowed to devolve 
upon my two uncles; whoſe known honour, and whoſe 
affection to the dear deceaſed, nobody ever doubted: And 
they will treat with you, Sir, thro' my Couſin Morden, 
as to the points they will undertake to perform. 

The trouble you have already had, will well intitle you 
to the legacy the bequeaths you, together with the re- 
imburſement of all the charges you have been at, and al- 
lowance of the legacies you have diſcharged, altho you 
ſhould not have qualified yourſelf to act as an Executor; 
as I preſume you have not yet done; nor will now do. 
Vour compliance, Sir, will oblige a family (who have 


already diſtreſs enough upon them) in the nn, 
tha 
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that occaſions this application to you; and more particu- 
larly, Sir , 
Your moſt humble Servant, 
James HARLOWE, jun. 
I ſend this by one of my ſervants, who will 
attend your diſpatch. 


LETTER LXXXVI. 


Mr. Ber.roxD, To Jawes HARLOWE, jun. E/q; 
Sis, Saturday, Sept. 16. 

OU will excuſe my plain-dealing in turn: For I muſt 

obſerve, that if I had not the juſt opinion I have 

ot the ſacred nature of the office I have unde ken, tome 

paſſages in the letter you have favoured me with, would 

convince me that I ought not to excuſe myſelf from acting 
in it. 

I need name only one of them. You are pleaſed to 

ſay, That your uncles, if the Truft be relinquiſhed to 
them, will treat with me, thro' Colonel Morden, as 10 
the points they will undertake to perform. 
Permit me, Sir, to ſay, That it is the duty of an Exe- 
cutor to ſee every point performed, that can be performed. 
Nor will 1 leave the performance of mine to any other 
perſons, eſpecially where a qualifying is ſo directly inti- 
mated, and where all the branches of your family have 
ſhewn themſelves, with reſpect to the incomparable Lady, 
to have but one mind. 

You are pleaſed to urge, that ſhe recommends to me, 
the leaving to the honour of any of your family ſuch of 
the articles as are of a Domeſtic Nature. But admitting 
this to be ſo, does it not imply that the other articles are 
ſtill to obtain my care ?— But even theſe, you will find by 
the Will, ſhe gives not up; and to That I refer you. 

I am ſorry for the hints you give of an ion, where, 
as you ſay, there might be none, if 1 did not interfere. I 
fee; got, Sir, why your animolity againit a man who 
_ Cannot, be defended, ſhould be carried to ſuch a height 
Againſt one who never gave you offence: And This only, 

becauſe he is acquainted with that Man, I will not fay, 
all I might ſay, on this occaſion, 


As 


3 
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As to the Legacy to myſelf, I aſſure you, Sir, that nei- 
ther my circumſtances nor my temper will put me u 
being a gainer by the Executorſhip. I ſhall take pleaſure 
to tread in the ſteps of the admirable Teſtatrix in all 1 
may and rather will increaſe than diminiſh her poor's 

und, | 

With regard to the trouble that may attend the Exe- 
cution of the Truſt, I ſhall not, in honour to her memo- 
ry, value ten times more than This can give me. I have 
indeed two other Executorſhips on my hands ; but they 
fit light upon me. And ſurvivors cannot better or more 


charitably beſtow their time. | 


I conceive that every article, but that relating to the 
Poor's Fund, may be performed in two month's time, at 
furtheſt. 

Occaſions of litigation or offence ſhall not proceed from 
me. You need only apply to Col. Morden, who ſhall 
command me in every thing that the Will allows me to 
oblige your family in. I do aſſure you, that I am as un- 


willing to obtrude myſelf upon it, as any of it can wiſh, 


I own, that I have not yet proved the Will ; nor ſhall 
J doit till next week at ſooneſt, that you may have time 


for amicable objections, if ſuch you think fit to make thro? 


the Colonel's mediation. But let me obſerve to you, Sir, 
* That an Executor's power, in ſuch inſtances as I have 
« exercifed it, is the ſame before the Probate, as after it, 
He can even, without taking that out, commence an 
action, altho' he cannot declare upon it: And theſe Ads 
* of Adminiſtration, make him liable to actions himſelf.” 
J am therefore very proper in the ſteps I have taken in part 
of the Execution of this ſacred Truſt ; and want not al- 
lowance on the occaſion. 

Permit me to add, That when you have peruſed the 
Will, and coolly conſidered every thing, it is my hope, 
that you will yourſelf be of opinion, that there can be no 
room for diſpute or oppofition: And that if your family 
will join to expedite the Execution, it will be the moſt 
natural and eaſy way of ſhutting up the whole affair, and 
to have done with a man, ſo cauſeleſly, as to his own pat 
ticular, the object of your diſlike; as is, Sir, 

Your very bumble Servant (notwithſtanding) 
Joann BeLiroRD- 


The 
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The WI L L; 


To which the following Preamble, written on a ſeparate 
paper, was ſtitched with blaek ſilk. 


To my Execvrtor. 


I Hope I may be excuſed for expatiating, in divers parts of this 
« | folemn laſt Act, upon ſubjects of importance. For I have heard 
© of ſo many inſtances of confuſion and diſagreement in families, and 
ſo much doubt and difhculty, for want of abſolute clearnefs in the 
© Teſtaments of departed perſons, that I have often concluded (were 
© there to be no other reaſons but thoſe which reſpect the peace of 
* ſurviving friends) that this Laſt Act as to its defignation and opera- 
© tion, ought not to be the Laſt in its compoſition or making; but 
© ſhould be the reſult of cool deliberation ; and (as is more frequently 
than ju/tly ſaid) of a ſound mind and memory ; which too ſeldom are 
© to be met with, but in ſound health, All pramences of inſanity of 
mind are likewiſe prevented, when a teſtator gives reaſons for what 
© he wills: all cavils about words are obviated: theobliged are aſſured; 
© 2nd They enjoy the benefit for whom the benefit was intended. 
Hence I have fe ſome time paſt employed myſelf in penning down 
heads of ſuch a diſpoſition 3 which as reaſons offered, I have altered 
© and added to; fo that I never was abſolutely deſtitute of a Will., 
© had I been taken off ever ſo ſuddenly, Theſe minutes and imperfect 
« ſketches enabled me, as God has graciouſly given me time and 
6 ſedateneſs, to digeſt them into the form in which they appear.” 


CLanissa HARLOwI, now, by ſtrange melancholy accidents, 
lodging in the pariſh of St. Paul, Covent-Garden, being of ſound 
and perfect mind and memory, as I hope theſe preſents, drawn up by 
myſelf, and written with my own hand, will teſtify ; do [this ſecond 
day of September, (a)] in the year of our Lord —— 0 make and 


publiſh this my Laſt Will and Teſtament, in manner and form 
following. | 


In the firſt place, I deſire, that my body may lie unburied three 
days after my deceaſe, or till the pleaſure of my father be known 
Concerning it, But the occaſion of my death not admitting of 79 

ON 


— — — 


—_— 


(a) A blank, at the writing, was left for this date ; and filled 
up on this day. See p. 138. 


(6) The date of the year is left blank for particular reaſons. 
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I will not, on any account, that it be opened; and it is my deſire, 
that it ſhall not be touched but by thoſe of my own Sex, 


TI have always earneſtly requeſted, that my body might be depoſited 
in the family vault with thoſe of my anceſtors. If it might be granted, 
I could now wiſh, that it may be placed at the feet of my dear and 
honoured grandfather, But as I have, by one very unhappy ſtep, 
been thought to diſgrace my whole lineage, and therefore this laſt 
honour may be refuſed to my corpſe ; in this caſe, my deſire is, that 
it may be interred in the church-yard belonging to the pariſh in which 
I ſhall die; and that in the moſt private manner, between the hours 
of eleven and twelve at night; attended only by Mrs. Lovick, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith, and their maid-ſervant. 


But it is my deſire, thut the ſame fees and dues may be paid which 
are uſually paid for thoſe who are laid in the beſt ground, as it is 
called, or even in the Chancel, And I bequeath five pounds, to 
be given at the direction of the church-wardens, to twenty poor 


people the Sunday after my interment ; and This whether I ſhall be 
buried here or elſewhere, 


I have already given verbal directions, that after I am dead (and 
laid out in the manner I have ordered) I may be put into my eoſfin as 
ſoon as poſſible : It is my defire that I may not be unneceſiarily 
Expoſed to the view of any body ; except any of my relations ſhould 
vouchſafe, for the laſt time, to look upon me, 


And I could wiſh, if it might be avoided without making ill-will 
between Mr. Lovelace and my Executor, that the former might not 
be permitted to ſee my corpſe. But if, as he is a man very uncon- 
troulable, and as I am Nobody's, he inſiſt upon viewing her dead, 
whom he On cx before ſaw in a manner dead, let his gay curioſity be 
gratified. Let him behold, and triumph over the j Remains 
of one who has been made a victim to his barbarous perſidy: But let 
ſome good perſon, as by my deſite, give him a paper, whilſt he is 
viewing the ghaſtly ſpectacle, containing theſe few words only 
Gay, cruel heart! behold here the Remains of the once ruined, 


« yet now happy, Clariſſa Harlowe ! See what thou thyſelf 
« muſt quickly be ;=and rEPENT ! 


Yet to ſhew, that I die in perfect charity with all the wer li, 


I do moſt ſincerely forgive Mr. Lovelace the wrongs he has done me. 


If my father can pardon the error of his unworthy child, ſo far as 
to ſuffer her corpſe to be depoſited at the feet of her grandfather, as 
above requeſted, I could wiſh (my misfertunes being ſo notorious) 
that a ſhort diſcourſe might be pronounced over my remains before 


they 
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they be interred. The ſubje& of the diſcourſe I ſhall determine 
before I conclude this writing. | 


So much written about what deſerves not the leaſt confiderationg 
and about what will be Nothing when this writing comes te 
be opened and read, will be excuſed when my preſent unhappy 
circumſtances and abſence from all my natural friends, are 
conſidered, 


And & o w, with regard to the worldly matters which I ſhall 
die poſſeſſed of, as well as to thoſe which of right appertain to me, 
either by the Will of my ſaid grandfather, or otherwiſe; Thus 
do I diſpoſe of them. 


In the firſt place, I give and bequeath all the real eſtates in 
or to which I have any claim or title by the ſaid Will to my 
ever-honoured father James Harlowe, Eſq; and that rather than 
to my brother and ſiſter, to whom I had once thoughts of deviſing 
them, becauſe, if they ſurvive my father, thoſe eſtates will 
aſſuredly veſt in them, or one of them, by virtue of his favour and 
indulgence, as the circumſtances of things with regard to marriage- 
ſettlements, or otherwiſe, may require; or, as they may reſpective- 
ly merit by the continuance of their duty, 


The houſe late my grandfather's called The Grove, and by him, if 
honour of me, and of ſome of my voluntary employments, my dairy- 
houſe, and the furniture thereof as it now ſtands (the pictures and 
large iron cheſt of old plate excepted) I alſo bequeath to my ſaid 
father ; only begging it as a favcur, that he will be pleaſed ta 
permit my dear Mrs. Norton to paſs the remainder of her days in 
that houſe ; and to have and enjoy the apartments in it, known by 
the name of / he houſe-keeper's apartments, with the furniture in them: 
and which (plain and neat) was bought for me by my grandfather, wha 
delighted to call me his houſekeeper ; and which therefore in his 
life-time I uſed as ſuch : The office to go with the apartments, 
And I am the more earneſt in this recommendation, as I had once 
thought to have been very happy there with the good woman; and 
becauſe I think her prudent management will be as beneficial to my 
father, as his favour can be convenient to her. 


But with regard to what has accrued from that eftate, ſince 
my grandfather's death, and to the ſum of nine hundred and ſe- 
venty pounds, which proved to be the moiety of the money that 
my faid grandfather had by him at his death, and which moiety 
he bequeathed to me for my ſole and ſeparate uſe [as he did the 
other moiety, in like manner, to my ſiſter, (a)] and which ſum 


(that I might convince my brother and fiſter, that I wiſhed not 
Vor. VII. Ce for 


* 


(a) See Vol. I. p. 2. 
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for an independence on my father's pleaſure) I gave into mY 
Father's hands, together with the management and produce of the 
whole eſtate deviſed to me —— Theſe ſums, however conſiderable 
when put together, I hope I may be allowed to diſpoſe of abſolutely, as 
my Love and my Gratitude (not confined wholly to my own family, 
which is very wealthy in all its branches) may warrant : And which 
therefore I ſhall diſpoſe of in the manner hereafter mentioned, But 
it is my will, and expreſs direction, that my father's account of the 
above-mentioned produce may be taken and eſtabliſhed abſolutely 
(and without contravention or queſtion) as he ſhall be pleaſed to 
give it to my couſin Morden, or to whom elſe he ſhall chooſe to give 
it ; ſo as the ſaid account be not ſubject to litigation, or to the con- 
troul of my Executor, vr any other perſon. 


My father, of his love and bounty, was pleaſed to allow me 

e ſame quarterly ſums that he allowed my ſiſter for apparel and 
other requiſites; and (pleaſed with me then) uſed to ſay, that thoſe 
ſums ſhould not be deducted from the eſtate and effects bequeathed to 
me by my N But having mortally offened him (as I fear 
at may be ſaid) by one unhappy ſtep it may be expected, that he will 
reimburſe himſelf thoſe ſums — It is therefore my will and direQion, 
Chat he ſhall be allowed to pay and ſatisfy himſelf for all ſuch quar- 
terly or other ſums, which he was ſo good as to advance me from 
the time of my grandfather's death; and that his account of 
ſuch ſums ſhall likewiſe be taken without queſtioning : the money, 
however, which I left behind me in my eſcritoire, being to be taken 
W part of thoſe diſburſements. 


My grandfather, who, in his gaodneſs and favour to me knew no 
bounds, was pleaſed to bequeath to me all the family pictures at 
his late houſe, ſome of which are very maſterly performances; with 
command, that if I died unmarried, or if married and had no de- 
ſcendents, they ſhould then go to that ſon of his (if more than one 
ſhould be then living) whom I ſhould think would ſet moſt value by 
them. Now, as I know, that my honoured uncle, John Harlowe, 
Eſq; was pleaſed to expreſs ſome concern that they were not left to 
him, as eldeſt ſon; and as he has a gallery where they may be placed 
to advantage : and as I have reaſon to believe, that he will bequeath 
them to my father, if he ſurvive him ; who, no doubt, will leave 
them to my brother; I therefore bequeath all the ſaid family pic- 
tures to my ſaid uncle John Harlowe. In theſe pictures, however, 
1 include not one of my own, drawn when I was about fourteen 
years of age; which I ſhall hereafter in another article bequeath. 


My faid honoured grandfather having a great fondneſs for the 
old family plate, which he would never permit to be changed, 
having lived, as he uſed to ſay, to fee a great deal of it come 


into requeſt again in the revolution of faſhions z and W 
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jeft the ſame to me, with a command to keep it intire ; and 
with power at my death to bequeath it to whomſoever I pleaſed 
that I thought would forward his defire ; which was, as he expreſſes 
it, that it ſhould be kept te the end of time: this family plate, 
which is depoſited in a large iron cheſt, in the ſtrong room at his 
late dwelling-houſe, I bequeath intire to my honoured uncle Anthony 
Harlowe, Eſq; with the ſame injunctions which were laid on me 3 


not doubting but he will confirm and ſtrengthen them by his ow 
laſt will. 


I bequeath to my ever-valued friend Mrs. Judith Norton, to 
whoſe piety and care, ſeconding the piety and care of my ever ho- 
noured and excellent mother, I owe, morally ſpeaking, the quali- 
fications, which for Eighteen years of my life, made me beloved 
and reſpected, the full ſum of ſix hundred pounds, to be paid her 
within three months after my death, 


I bequeath alſo to the ſame good woman thirty guineas, for mourg» 
ibg for her and for her ſon my foſter- brother. 


To Mrs. Dorothy Hervey, the only ſiſter of my honoured mother, 
I bequeath the ſum of fifty guineas, for a ring: and I beg of her to 
accept of my thankful acknowledgements for all her goodneſs to mo 
from my infancy ; and particularly for her patience with me, in the 
ſeveral altercations that happened between my brother and ſiſter, 
and me, before my unhappy departure from Harlowe place, 


To my Kind and much-valued couſin Miſs Dolly Hervey, 
daughter of my aunt Hervey, I bequeath my watch and equipage, 
and my beſt Mechlin and Bruſſels head-drefſes and ruffles ; allo my 
gown and petticoat of flowered filver of my own work; which 


having been made up but a few days before I was confined te my 
chamber, I never wore, | 


To the ſame young lady I bequeath likewiſe my harpſichord, my 
chamber- organ, and all my muſick-books, 


As my Siſter has a very pretty library; and as my beloved Miſs 
Howe has alſo her late father's, as well as her own, I bequeath alh 
my books in general, with the caſes they are in, to my ſaid couſur 
Dolly Hervey. As they are not ill choſen for a woman's library, I 
know that the will take the greater pleaſure in them (when her 
friendly grief is mellowed by time into a remembrance more {wees 
than painful) becauſe they were mine; and becauſe there are obſer- 
vations in many of them of my own writing; and ſome very judici- 
dus ones, written by the truly reverend Dr, Lewen. 
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I alſo beqteath to the ſame young lady twenty-five gnineas for a 
ring, to be worn in remembrance of her true friend. 


If I live not to fee my worthy couſin William Morden, Eſq; 
I defire my humble and grateful thanks may be given to him for his 
favours and goodneſs to me; and particularly for his endeavours te 
reconcile my other friends to me, at a time when I was doubtful 
whether he would forgive me himſelf. As he is in great circymſtan- 
ces, I will anly beg of him to accept of two or three trifles, in re- 
membrance of a kinſwoman who always honoured Vim as much as 
he loved her, Particularly, of that piece of flowers which my uncle 
Robert, his father, was very earneſt to obtain, in order to carry it 
abroad with him. 


I defire him likewiſe to accept of a little miniature picture ſet in 
gold, which his worthy father made me fit for to the famous Italian 
maſter whom he bronght over with him; and which he preſented to 
me, that I might beſtow it, as he was pleaſed to ſay, upon the man 
who one day I ſhould be moſt inclined to favour. 


To the ſame gentleman I alſo bequeath my roſe diamond ring, 
which was a preſent from his good father to me ; and will be the 
more valuable to him on that account. 


I humbly requeſt Mrs, Annabella Howe, the m-ther of my dear 
Miſs Howe, to accept of m7 reſpectful thanks for I her favours and 
goodneſs to me, When Iv fo frequently a viſiter to her beloved 
daughter; and of a ring of twenty-five guinea: price. 


My picture at whole length, which is in +» late grandfather's 
cloſet, (excepted in an article above from the tamily Pictures) drawn 
when I was fourtecu years of age: avout which time my dear Miſs 
Howe and I began to know, to die guilt, and to love one another 
ſo dearly — I cannot expref tov, crarly - Lbequeath to chat ſiſter 
of my heart: of whole frierdſhip, a well in adverſity as proſperity, 
when I was deprived cf all other c:miort and cemforters, I have had 
ſach inſtances, as that our Love can only be exceeded in that State'of 
Perfection, in which I hope to rejoice with her. hereafter, to all 
Eternity. 


T bequeath alſo to the ſame dear friend my beſt diamond ring 
which is in the private drawer of my eſcritoire, with other jewels. 
As alſo all my ſiniſhed and framed pieces of needle-work ; the flower- 
piece excepted, which I have already bequeathed ts my couſin 
Morden. 


Theſe pieces have all been taken down, as I have heard (a) } 
an 


(@) Vol. III. p. 259. 
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and my relations will have no heart to put them up again: but i? 
my good mother chooſes to keep back any one piece (the above capi- 
tal piece, as it is called, excepted) not knowing but ſome time hence 
ſhe may bear the ſight of it; I except that alſo from this general 

bequeſt z and direct it to be preſented to her, 


My whole-length picture in the Vandyke taſte 750, that uſed to 
hang in my own parlour, as I was permitted to call it, I bequeath to 
my aunt Hervey, except my mother ſhall think fit to keep it berſelf. 


I bequeath to the worthy Charles Hickman, Eſq; the locket with 
the miniature picture, which I have conſtantly worn, and ſhall con- 
tinue to wear near my heart till the approach of my laſt hour C 
of the lady whom he beſt loves. It muſt be. the moſt acceptable 
preſent that can be made him, next to the hand of the dear original.. 
And O my dear Miſs Howe, let it not be long before you permit his 
claim to the latter — for indeed you know not the value of a 
virtuous mind in that Sex; and how preferable ſuch a mind is to 
one diſtinguiſhed by the more dazling flights of unruly wit; altho” 
the latter were to be joined by that ſpecious outward appearance 
which is too-too often permitted to attract the haſty eye, and ſuſ- 
ceptible heart. , 


I make it my earneſt requeſt to my dear Miſs Howe, that ſhe will 
not put herſelf into mourning for me. But I defire her acceptance 
of a ring with my hair; and that Mr. Hickman will alſo accept of 
the like ; each of the value of fifteen guineas, 


I bequeath to Lady Betty Lawrance, and to her ſiſter Lady Sarah 
Sadleir, and to the right honourable Lord M. and to their worthy 
nieces Miſs Charlotte and Miſs Martha Montague, each an enamel- 
led ring, with a cypher Cl. H. with my hair in cryſtal, and round 
the inſide of each, the day, month, and year of my death : Each 
ring, with brilliants, to colt twenty guineas. And this as a ſmall. 
token of the grateful ſenſe I have of the honour of their good opi- 
nions and kind wiſhes in my favour ; and of their truly noble offerto 
me of a very conſiderable annual proviſion, when they apprehended 
me to be intire;y deſtitute of any. 


To the reverend and learned doctor Arthur Lewen, by whoſe in» 
ſtructions I have been equally delighted and benefited, I bequeath. 
twenty guineas for a Ring. If it ſhould pleaſe God to call him to 
Himſelf, before he can receive this ſmall bequeſt, it is my will, that 
his worthy daughter may have the benefit of it. 


In token of the grateful ſenſe I have of the civilities paid me by. 
Mrs. and Miſs Huwe's domeſtics, from time to time in my viſits: 
there, I bequeath thirty guineas to be divided among them, as their- 
dear young miltreſs ſhall think proper. 

CE Te 
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To each of my worthy companions and friends Miſs Biddy Lloyd, 
., Miſs Fanny Alfton, Miſs Rachel Biddulph, and Miſs Cartwright 
Campbell, I bequeath five guineas for a ring. 


To my late maid-ſcrvant Hannah Burton, an honeſt, faithful 
creature, who loved me, reverenced my mother, and reſpected my /ifter, 
and never ſought to do any thing unbecoming of her character, I be- 
queath the ſum of fifty pounds, to be paid within one month aſter 
my deceaſe, ſhe labouring under ill health: And if that ill health con- 
tinue, commend her for farther aſſiſtance to my good Mrs. Norton, 
to be put upon my Poor's fund hereafter to be mentioned. 


To the Coachman, Groom, and Two Footmen, and Five Maids 


at Harlewe-place, I bequeath ten pounds each ; To the Helper five 
pounds. 


To my Siſter's maid Betty Barnes, I bequeath ten pounds, to ſhew 
that I reſent not former diſobligations; which I believe were owing 


more to the inſolence of office, and to natural pertneſs, than to per- 
Jonal ill-will.. 


All my wearing apparel, of whatever ſort, that I have not been 
obliged to part with, or which is not already bequeathed, (my linen 
excepted) I defire Mrs, Norton will accept of. 


The trunks and boxes in which my cloaths are ſealed up, I dehrre 
may not be opened, but in preſence of Mrs. Norton (or ſome one de- 
puted by her) and of Mrs, Lovick.. 


Ts the worthy Mrs. Lovick abovementioned, from whom I have 
received great civilities, and even maternal kindneſſes; and to Mrs. 
Smith (with whom I lodge) from whom 4% I have received great 
kindneſſes: I bequeath all my linen, and all my unſold laces: to be 
divided equally between them, as they ſhall agree; or, in caſe of 
diſagreement, the ſame to be ſold, and the money arifing to be 
equally ſhared hy them. 


And I bequeath to the ſame two good women, as a further token 
ef my thankful acknowledgements of their kind love and compaſſion- 
ate concern for me, the ſum of twenty guincas each. 


To Mr. Smith, the huſband of Mrs. Smith above-named, I be- 


queath the ſum of ten guincas, in acknowledgement of his civilities 
to me. 


To Sarah, the honeſt maid-ſervant of Mrs. Smith, to whom 
(having no ſervant of my own) I have been troubleſome, I bequeath 
five guineas; and ten guineas more, in licu of a ſuitof my wearing- 
apparel, which once, with ſome linen, I thought of leaving to her, 
With this ſhe may purchaſe what may be more luitable to her lik- 
ing and degree. 


To the honeſt and careful widow Arne Shelburne, my-nurſe, 
ever and above her wages, and the little cuſtgmary perquiſites 
that 
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that may belong to ker, I bequeath the ſum of ten guineas, Hers 
is a careful, and (to perſons of ſuch humanity and tenderneſs) a 
melancholy employment, attended in the latter part of life with great 
watching and fatigue, which is hardly ever enough conſidered, 


The few books I have at my preſent lodgings, I defire Mrs. Lovick 
to accept of; and that ſhe be permitted, if ſhe pleaſe, to accept of 
a copy of my book of meditations, as I uſed to call it: being extracts 
from the beſt of Books ; which ſhe ſeemed to approve of, although 
ſuited particularly to my own caſe, As for the book itſelf, perhaps 


my good Mrs. Norton will be glad to have it, as it is written all with 
my own hand. 


In the middle drawer of my eſcritoire at Harlowe- place, are ma- 
ny letters and copies of letters, put up according to their dates, 
which I have written or received in a courſe of years (ever ſince I 
Jearned to write) from and to my grandfather, my father and mo- 
ther, my uncles, my brother and ſiſter, on occaſional little abſences; 
my late uncle Morden, my couſin Morden ; Mrs. Norton, and 
Miſs Howe, and other of my companions and friends before my con- 
finement at my father's: as alſo from the three reverend gentlemen, 
Dr. Blome, Mr. Arnold, and Mr. Tomkins, now with God; and the 
very reverend Dr. Lewen, on ſerious ſubjects. As thele letters 
exhibit a correſpondence that no young Perion of my ſex need to be 
aſhamed of, allowing for the time of life when mine were written ; 
and as many excellent things are contained in thoſe written to me; 
and as Miſs Howe, to whom moſt of them have been communi- 
cated, wiſhed formerly to have them, if ſhe ſurvived me: for theſe 
reaſons, I bequeath them to my ſaid dear friend Miſs Anna Howe ; 


and the rather, as ſhe had for ſome years paſt a very conſiderable 
ſhare in the correſpondence. 


do hereby make, conſtitute and ordain, John Belford, of Edg- 
worth, in the county of Middleſex, Eſq; the ſole Executor of this 
my laſt Will and Teſtament ; having previouſly obtained his leave 
ſo to do. I have given the reaſons which induced me to alk this 
gentleman to take upon him this trouble, to Miſs Howe. I thera- 
fore refer to her on this ſubject. 


But I do molt earneſtly beg of him the ſaid Mr. Belford, that, in 
the execution of this truſt, he will (as he has repeatedly promiled) 
itudiouſly endeavour to promote peace with, and ſuppreisreſentments 
in every one; ſo as that all farther miſchiefs may be prevented, as 
well from as te his friend. And in order to this, I beicech him to 
cultivate the friendſhip of my worthy couſin Morden; who, as ! 
preiume to hope (when he underſtands it to be my dying Ro 
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will give him his advice and aſſiſtance in every article where it ma 
be neceſſary ; and who will perhaps be ſo good as to interpoſe with 
my relations, if any difficulty ſhould ariſe about carrying any of the 
articles of this my Laſt Will into execution, and ſo ſoften them 
into the wiſhed-for condeſcenſion : For it is my earneſt requeſt 
to Mr. Belford, that he will not ſeek by Law, or by any ſort of vio- 
lence, either by word or deed, to extort the performance from them, 
If there be any articles of a merely domeſtic nature, that my re- 
lations ſhall think unfit to be carried into execution ; ſuch articles 
I leave entirely to my ſaid couſin Morden and Mr. Belford, to vary, 
or totally diſpenſe with, as they ſhall agree upon the matter; or, 
if they two differ in opinion, they will be pleaſed to be determined 
by a third perſon, to be choſen by them both, 


Having been preſſed by Miſs Howe and her mother, to colle& 
the particulars of my ſad ſtory, and given expectation that I would, 
in order to do my character juſtice with all my friends and com- 
panions : but not having time before me for this painful taſk, it has 
been a pleaſure to me to find, by extracts kindly communicated to 
me by my ſaid Executor, that I may ſafely truſt my fame to the 
Juſtice dane me by Mr. Lovelace in his letters to him my ſaid Exe- 
cutor. And as Mr. Belford has engaged to contribute what is in 
his power towards a compilement to be made of all that relates to 
my ſtory, and knows my whole mind in this reſpeQ; it is my de- 
fire, that he will cauſe two copies to be made of this collection 3 
one to remain with Miſs Howe, the other with himſelf; and that 
he will ſhew or ſend his copy, if required, to my aunt Hervey, for 
the ſatisfaction of any of my family; but under ſuch reſtrictions as 
the ſaid Mr. Belford ſhall think fit to impoſe; that neither any other 
perſon's ſafety may be endangered, nor his own honour ſufter, by 
the communication. | 


I bequeath to my ſaid Executor the ſum of one hundred guineas, 
As a grateful, though inſufficient acknowledgement of the trouble he 
Will be at in the execution of the truſt he has ſo kindly undertaken, 
I deſire him likewile to accept of twenty guineas for a ring. And 
that he will reimburſe himſelf for all the charges and expences 
which he ſhall be at in the execution of his truſt, 


In the worthy Dr. H. I have found a phyſician, a father and a 
friend. I beg of him, as a teſtimony of my gratitude to accept of 
twenty guineas for a ring. 


I have the ſame obligations to the kind and ſkilful Mr. Goddard, 
who attended me as my apothecary, His very moderate bill I have 
diſcharged 
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diſcharged down to yeſterday. I have always thought . 
bent upon teſtators to ſhorten all they can the trouble of their exe- 
cutors. I know I under-rate the value of Mr. Goddard's attend- 
ances, when over and above what may accrue from yeſterday, to 
the hour that will finiſh all, I defire fifteen guineas for a ring may 
be preſented to him. 


To the reverend Mr, ==— who frequently attended me and pray- 
ed by me in my laſt ſtages, I alſo bequeath fifteen guineas for a 
ring. 


There are a ſet of honeſt indigent people, whom I uſed to call 
my Poor, and to whom Mrs, Norton conveys relief each month 
or at ſhorter periods, in proportion to their neceſſities, from a ſum 
I depoſited in her hands, and from time to time recruited, as means 
accrued to me; but now nearly, if not wholly expended : Now, 
that my fault may be as little aggravated as poſſible by the ſuffer- 
ings of the worthy people whom Heaven gave me a heart to re- 
lieve ; and as the produce of my grandfather's eſtate, (including 
the moiety of the ſume he had by him, and was pleaſed to give me 
at his death, as above mentioned) together with what I ſhall fur- 
ther appropriate to the ſame uſe in the ſubſequent articles, will, 
as 1 hope, more than anſwer all my legacies and bequeſts ; it is 
my will and deſire, that the remainder, be it little or much, ſhall 
become a fund to be appropriated, and I hereby dire, that it be 
appropriated to the like purpoſes with the ſums which I put into 
Mrs. Norton's hands, as aforeſaid ——And this under the di- 
rection and management of the ſaid Mrs. Norton, who knows my 
whole mind in this particular. And in caſe of her death, or of her 
deſire to be acquitted of the management thereof; it is my earneſt 
requeſt to my dear Miſs Howe, that ſhe will take it upon herſelf; 
and at her own death, that ſhe will transfer what ſhall remain un- 
diſpoſed of at the fime, to ſuch perſons, and with ſuch limitations, 
reſtrictions and proviſoes, as ſhe ſhall think will beſt anſwer my in- 
tention. For, as to the management and diſtribution of all or any 
part of it, while in Mrs. Norton's hands or her own, I will, that 
it be intirely diſcretional, and without account, either to my Exe- | 
cutor or any other perſon. 


Altho* Mrs, Norton, as I have hinted, knows ray whole mind 
in this reſpect ; yet it may be proper to mention, in this laſt ſo- 
lemn AQ, that my intention is, that this fund be intirely 1et a- 
part and appropriated to relieve tempo arily, from the iniereſt 
thereof (as I dare ſay it will be put out to the beſt advantage) or 
even from the principal, if n«ed be, the honeſt, induſtrious, la- 
bouring poor only; when ſickneſs, lameneſs, unforeſeen loſſes, or 
other accidents diſable them from following their lawful callings 3 
or to aſſiſt ſuch honeſt people of laige families as ſhall have a 
Child of good inclinations to put out to ſervice, trade or huſ- 
baudry. 

It 
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Tt has always been + rule with me in my little donations ft 
endeavn'r te id ind ct forward the ſober and aduſtrous poor. 
Small helps, if ſeaſ-n1 ly aTorded, wil! do fr ſuch: and the 
fund may be of more e tenſi e benefit : an ocean of bereft will not 
be ſufficieat fo the idle and diſſolute: whom, therefore, ſince they 
will be always in wart, it will be no charity to relieve, if worthier 
creatures ſhall by that means be der rived of ſuch aſſiſtance as may 
Tet the wheels of their induſtry going, and put them in a ſphere of 
uſeful action. 


But it is my eypreſs will and direction, that let this fund come ont 
to be ever ſo conſiderable, it ſhall be applied only in ſupport of the 
temporary exigencies of the perſons | have deſcribed : and that noone 
family or perſon receive from it, at one time, or in one year, more 
than the ſum of twenty pounds. 


It is my will and defire, that the ſet of jewels which was my 
- grandmother's, and preſented to me ſoon aſter her death by my 
grandfather, be valued ; and the worth of them paid to my Execu- 
tor, if any of my family chooſe to have them; or otherwiſe, that 
they be ſold, and go to the augmentation of my poor's fund. 
But if they may be deemed an equivalent for the ſams my father 
was pleaſed to advance to me fince the death of my grandfather, I 
deſire that they may be given up to him. 


I preſume, that the diamond necklace, folitaire, and buckles, 
which were properly roy own, preſented by my mother's uncle Sir 
gras Brookland, will not be purcLaſcd by any one of my family, 

or 2 too obvious reaſon +: in this caſe 1 Abe, that hey may 
be ſent to my Executor; and that be will diſpoſe of them to 
ha beſt advantage; and app'y the money to the ules of my 
Wl, 


In the beginning of this tedious writing, I referred to the latter 
part of it, the naming of the ſul ect of the diſcourſe which IT wiſhed 
might be delivered at my funeral, if permitted to be 1-terred with my 
anceſtors; I think the follow ing will be ſuitable to my caſe. I hope 
the alteration of the words her and be, for him and ber. may be al- 
lowable. 


« Let not her that is deceived truſt in vanity ; for vanity ſhall be 
« her recompence. She ſhallbe accompliſhed before her time; 
and her branch ſhall not be green. She ſhall ſhake off her 
„ unripe grape as the vine, and ſhall caſt off her flower as the 
de blighted olive (a), 


(.) Job xv. 315 31, 33. 
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But if Tam to be interred in town, let only the uſual Burial- ſer- 
vice be read over my corpſe. 


If my body be permitted to be carried down, I bequeath ten 
pounds to be given to the poor of the pariſh, at the diſcretion of the 
church-wardens, within a fortnight aſter my interment, 


If any neceſſary matter be omitted in this my Will; or if any 
thing appear doubtful and contradictory, as poſſibly may be the 
caſe; ſt:ce, beſides my inexperience in theſe matters, I am now at 
this time very weak and ill; haviag put off the finiſhing hand a lite 
tle too long, in hopes of obtaining the laſt forgiveneſ of my honour» 
ed friends; in waich caſe I ſhould have acknowledged the favour 
with a ſuitable warmth of duty, and filled up ſome blanks which I 
leſt to the very laſt (a), in a more agreeable manner to myſelf, than 
now I have been enabled to do—In caſe of ſuch omiſſions and im- 
per fections, I defire that my couſin Morden will be ſo good as to join 
with Mr. Belferd in conſidering them, and in comparing thera with 
what I have more explicitly written; and if, after that, any doubt 
remain, that they will be pleaſed to apply to Miſs Howe, who knows 
my whole heart: And I deſire that their conſtruction may he eſta- 
bliſhed: And I hereby eſtabliſh it, provided it be unanimous, and 
direct 1 to be put in force, as if I kad ſo written and determined 
my ſelf. 


And now, O my bleſſed Repetmer, do I, with a lively faith, 
humbly lay hold of Thy meritorious Death and Sufterings ; 
hoping to be waſhed clean in Thy precious Blood from all my 
fins: In the bare hope of the happy conſequences of which, 
how light do thoſe ſufferings ſeem (grievous as they were at the 
time) which I confidently truſt will be a means, by Thy Grace, 
to work out for me a more exceeding and eternal weight of glory! 


Clariſſa Harlowe, 


Signed, ſealed, publiſhed, and declared, the day and 
year above-written, by the ſaid Clarifſa Harlowe, 
as her Laſt Will and Teſtament; contained in ſeven 
ſheets of paper, all written with her own hand, 
and every ſheet ſigned and ſcaled by herſelf, in the 
preſence of Us. ; 


John Williams, 
Arthur Bedall, 
Elizabeth Swanton, 


(«) p. 138. of this Velume. 
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LETTER LXXXVII. 


Colonel Morpen, To Jonn BELTORD, E/: 
Sat. Sept. 16, 


Have been employed in a moſt melancholy taſk, In 
reading the Will of the dear deceaſed, 

The =, Fa Mother and Mrs. Norton choſe to be ab- 
ſent on the affecting occaſion, But Mrs. Harlowe made 
it her earneſt requeſt, that every article of it ſhould be 
fulfilled. | 

They were all extremely touched with the preamble, 

The firſt words of the Will —“ I Clariſſa Harlowe, 
© now by ſtrange melancholy accidents, lodging, &c. 
drew tears from ſome, ſighs from all, 8 

The directions for her funeral, in caſe ſhe were or were 
not permitted to be carried down; the mention of her 
orders having been given for the manner of her being 
Jaid out, and the preſence of mind fo viſible throughout 
the whole, obtained their admiration, expreſſed by hands 
and eyes lifted up, and by falling tears. | 

When I read the direction, That her body was not 
© to be viewed, except any of her relations ſhould vouch- 
* ſafe for the laſt time to look upon her ;* they turned a- 
way, and turned to me, three or four times alternately. 


Mrs. Hervey and Miſs Arabella ſobbed ; the Uncles wiped 


their eyes; the Brother looked down; the father wrung 
his hands. 


I was obliged to ſtop at the words, That ſhe was 


. © No-body's' 


But when I came to the addreſs to be made to the ac- 
curſed man, * if he were not to be diverted from ſeeing 
© her dead, whom once before he had ſeen in a manner 
© dead, — execration, and either vows or wiſhes af te- 
venge, filled every mouth. 

Theſe were ſtill more fervently renewed, when they 
came to hear her forgivenels of even this man. 

You remember, Sir, on our firſt reading of the Will in 
town, the obſervations I made on the foul play which it 
is evident the excellent creature met with from this aban- 
doned man, and what I ſaid upon the occaſion. I am 
not uſed to repeat things of that nature. 


The 
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The dear creature's noble contempt of the Nothing, as 
the as nobly calls it, about which ſhe had been giving ſuch 
particular directions, to wit, her Body; and her apolo- 
gizing for the particularity of thoſe directions from the 
circumſtances ſhe was in — had the ſame, and as ſtrong an 
effect upon me, as when I firſt read the animated para- 
graph ; and pointed by my eye (by turns caſt upon them 
all) affected them all. 

When the article was read which bequeathed to the fa- 
ther the grandfather'seſtate, and the reaſon aſſigned for it 
(ſo generous and ſodutiful) the father could fit no longer, 
but withdrew, wiping his eyes, and lifting up his hands 
at Mr. James Harlowe ; who aroſe to attend him to the 
door, as Arabella likewiſe did — All he could ſay — O Son! 
Son! — O Girl! Girl! as if he reproached them for the 
parts they had aQted, and put him upon acting. 

But yet, on ſome occaſions, this Brother and Siſter ſhew- 
ed themſelves to be true Will-diſputants. 

Let tongue and eyes expreſs what they will, Mr. Bel- 
ford, the reading of a Will, where a perſon dies worth any- 
thing conſiderable, generally affords a true teſt of love to 
the deceaſed. 

The cloaths, the thirty guineas for mourning to Mrs. 
Norton, with the recommendation of the good woman for 
houſekeeper at The Grove, were thought ſufficient, had 
the article of 600 J. which was called monſtrous, been 
omitted. Some other paſſages in the Will were called 
flights, and ſuch whimfies as diftinguiſh people of imagination 
from thoſe of judgment. 

My couſin Dolly Hervey was grudged the Library, Miſs 
Harlowe ſaid, That as ſhe and her ſiſter never bought the 
ſame books, ſhe would take that to herſelf, and would 
make it up to her couſin Dolly one way or other. 

I intend, Mr. Belford, to ſave you the trouble of in- 
ter m__ The Library ſhall be my couſin Dolly's. 

rs. Hervey could hardly keep her ſeat. On this oc- 
caſion, however, ſhe only ſaid, That her late dear and ever 
dear niece, was too good to her and hers, But, at another 
time, ſhe declared, with tears, that ſhe could not forgive 


herſelf for a letter ſhe wrote (a) (looking at Miſs Arabella, 
| D d 


Vor. VII. 


whoop 
(a) See Vol. III. p. 248. 
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whom, it ſeems, unknown to any body, ſhe had conſulted 
before ſhe wrote it) and which, ſhe ſaid, muſt have wound- 
ed a ſpirit, that now, ſhe ſaw, had been too deeply wound- 
ed before. | 

O my aunt, ſaid Arabella, no more of that! 
would have thought that the dear creature had been ſuch 
a penitent ? 

Mr. John and Mr. Antony Harlowe were ſo much af- 
fected with the articles in their favour (bequeathed to them 
without a word or hint of reproach or recrimination) that 
they broke out into ſelf accuſations ; and lamented, that 
their ſweet niece, as they called her, was now got above 
all grateful acknowledgment and returns. 

Indeed, the mutual upbraidings and grief of all preſent, 
upon thoſe articles in which every one was remembered 
for good, ſo often interrupted me, that the reading took 
up above fix hours. But curſes upon the accurſed man 
were a refuge to which they often reſorted, to exonerate 
themſelves. 

How wounding a thing, Mr. Belford, is a generous 
and well-diſtioguiſhed forgiveneſs! What Revenge can be 
more effectual and more noble, were Revenge intended, 
and were it wiſhed to ſtrike remorſe into a guilty or in- 
grateful heart! But my dear couſin's motives were all Duty 
and Love. She ſeems indeed to have been, as much as 
mortal could be, Love itſelf. Love ſublimed by a 

urity, by a true delicacy, that hardly any woman before 

— could boaſt of. O Mr. Belford, what an Example 
would ſhe have given in every ſtation of life (as Wife, 
Mother, Miſtreſs, Friend,) had her lot fallen upon a man 
bleſſed with a mind like her own ! 

The 6007. bequeathed to Mrs. Norton, the Library to 
Miſs Hervey, and the Remembrapces to Miſs Howe, were 
not the only articles grudged. Yet to what purpoſe did 
they regret the pecuniary bequeſts, when the Poors fund, 
and not. themſelves, would have had the benefit, had not 
thoſe legacies been bequeathed ? 

But enough paſſed to convince me, that my couſin was 
abſolutely right in her choice of an Executor out of the 
family. Had ſhe choſen one in it, I dare fay, that her 
Will would have been no more regarded than if it had _ 

the 
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the Will of a dead King; than that of Louis XIV. in 

rticular ; ſo flagrantly broken thro' by his nephew the 
Duke of Orleans before he was cold. The only will of 
that Monarch perhaps which was ever diſputed. 

But little does Mr. James Harlowe think, that while he 
is graſping at hundreds, he will moſt probably loſe thou- 
ſands, if he be my ſurvivor. A man of a ſpirit fo ſelfiſh 
and narrow ſhall not be my heir. 0 

You will better conceive, Mr. Belford, than I can ex- 
preſs, how much they were touched at the hint, that the 
dear creature had been obliged to part with ſome of her 
cloaths. 

Silent reproach ſeized every one of them, when I came 
to the paſſage where ſhe mentions, that ſhe deferred filling 
up ſome blanks, in hopes of receiving their laſt bleſſing 
and forgiveneſs. 

I will only add, that they could not bear to hear read 
the concluding part, ſo ſolemnly addreſſed to her Redeemer. 
They all aroſe from their ſeats, and crouded out of the 
apartment we were in. And then, as I afterwards found, 
ſeparated, in order to ſeek that conſolation in ſolitary re- 
tirement, which, tho' they could not hope for from their 
own refleQions, yet, at the time, they kad lets reaſon to 
expect in each other's company. I am, 518, 

Your faithfal and ob edient Servant, 


WM. MorDEN. 
LET TE K -LAXXVIIE. 


Mr. Betrorn, To the Right Hoinourabledord M. 


My Lord, | London, Sept. 14. 
AM very apprehenſive, that the affair between Mr. 
Lovelace and the late excellent Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe 
will be attended with further bad conſequences, notwith- 
ſtanding her dying injunctions to the contrary. I would 


therefore humbly propoſe, that your Lordſhip and his 


other relations will forward the purpoſe your kinſman 

lately had to go abroad; where I hope he will ſtay till all 

is blown over. But as he will not ftir, if he know the 

true motives of your wiſhes, the avowed inducement, as 

L hinted once to Mr. * may be ſuch as reſpects 
3 


his 
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his own health both of perſon and mind. To Mr. Mow- 
bray and Mr. Tourville all countries are alike; and they 
perhaps will accompany him. | | 

I am glad to hear that he is in a way of recovery: But 
this the rather induces me to preſs the matter. And I 
think no time ſhould be loſt. 

Your Lordſhip has heard, that I have the honour to be 
the Executor of this admirable lady's laſt Will. I tranſ- 
eribe from it the following paragraph. 


He then tranſcribes the article which fo gratefully men- 
tions this Nobleman, and the Ladies of his family, in 
relation to the rings ſhe brqueaths them, about which 
he defires their commands. 


LETTER LXXXIX. 


Miſs MonTacue, To jon Ber.yor, E/: 


SIR, M Hall, Friday, Sept. 15, 


M. Lord having the gout in his right hand, his Lord- 
ſhip, anc Lady Sarah, and Lady Betty, have com- 
manded me to ini/orm yov. that before your letter came 
Mr. Lovelace was prenari'g for a foreign tour. We ſhall 
endeavour to haſten him away on the motives you ſuggeſt. 

We are all extremeſy afreCted with the dear }1y's death. 
Lady Betty and Lady Sarah have been indiſpoſed ever 
ſince they heard of it They had pleaſed themſelves, as 
had my ſiſter and ſelf, with the hopes of cultivating her 


acquaintance and friendſhip atter he was gone abroad, 


upon her own terms. Hei kind remembrance of each of 
us has renewed, tho' ic could not heighten, our regrets 
for ſo irreparable a lois. We ſhall order Mr. Finch, our 
goldſmith, to wait on you. He has our direQtions about 
the rings. They will be long, long worn in memory of 
the dear teſtatrix. 
Every body is aſſured, that you will do all in your 
ower to prevent farther ill conſequences from this me- 
23 affair. My Lord deſires his compliments to you. 


I am, Six, 
Your humble Servant, 
BYE Cu. MonTtacue. 


This 
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This collection having run into a much greater length 
than was wiſhed, it is thought proper to omit ſeveral Let- 
ters that paſſed between Colonel Morden, Miſs Howe, 
Mr. Bel ford, and Mr. Hickman, in relation to the execu- 
tion of the Lady's Will, Ec. 5 

It is however neceſſary to obſerve on this ſubject, That 
the unhappy mother, being ſupported by the two uncles, 
influenced the afflicted father to over- rule all his ſon's ob- 
jections, and to direct a literal obſervation of the Will; 
and at the ſame time to give up all the ſums which he was 
impowered by it to reimburſe himſelf; as alſo to take 
upon himſelf to defray the funeral expences. 

Mr. Belford fo much obliged Miſs Howe by his ſteadi- 
neſs, equity, and diſpatch, and by his readineſs to contri- 
bute to the directed collection, that ſhe voluntarily entered 
into a correſpondence with him, as the repreſentative of 
her beloved friend. In the courſe of which, he communicat- 
ed to her (in confidence) the Letters which paſſed between 


him and Mr. Lovelace, and, by Colonel Morden's conſent, 


thoſe which paſſed between that gentleman and himſelf. 


He ſent with the fiſt parcel of letters which he had 


tranſcribed out of ſhort-hand for Miſs Howe, a letter to 
Mr. Hickman, dated the 16th of September; in which he 
expreſſes himſelf as follows: 


But I ought, Sir, in this parcel to have kept ont one 
letter. It is that which relates to the interview between 
yourſelf and Mr. Lovelace, at Mr. Dormer's (a). In 
which Mr. Lovelace treats you with an air of levity, 


which neither your perſon, your character, nor your com- 


Sir, you have too much greatneſs of mind to be diſturb- 


ed at this letter, ſhould Miſs Howe communicate it to 
© you; and the rather, as it is impoſſible that you ſhould. 


* ſuffer with her on that account.“ He then excuſes Mr. 


Lovelace, as a good-natured man, with all his faults; and 


gives inſtances of bis ſtill greater freedoms with himſelf. 
To this Mr. Hickman anſwers, in his letter of the 18th, 


A s to Mr. Lovelace's treatment of me in the letter you 
ate pleaſed to mention, I ſhall not be concerned at it, 


s whateves 


(a) See Vel. VI. Zetter liiis 


miſſion, deſerved ; but which was his uſual way of treating 
every one whoſe buſineſs he was not pleaſed with: I hope, 
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whatever it be. I went to him prepared to expect odd 
behaviour from him ; and was not liſappolated. I ar- 
gue to myſelf, in all ſuch caſes as this, as Miſs Howe, 
rom her ever dear friend, argues, That if the reflection: 
thrown upon me are juſt, ] ought not only to forgive them, 
but to endeavour to profit by them : If unjult, that I ought 
to deſpiſe them, and the reflefer too; fince it would be in- 
excuſable to ſtrengthen by anger an enemy whoſe malice 
might be diſarmed by contempt. And, moreover, I ſhould 
be almoſt ſorry to find myſelf ſpoken well of by a man 
who could treat as he treated a lady who was an orna- 
ment to her ſex, and to human nature. 

thank you, however, Sir, adds he, for your conſi— 
deration for me in this particular; and for your whole 
letter, which gives me fo deſirable an inſtance of that 
friendſhip which you honoured me with the aſſurances 
of, when I was laſt in town; and which I as cordially 
embrace, as wiſh to cultivate.” 

Miſs Howe, in hers of the 2oth, acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of the letters, and papers, and legacies, ſent with 
Mr. Belford's letter to Mr. Hickman, aſſures him, That 
no uſe ſhall be made of his communications, but what 
he ſhall approve of.” 

He had mentioned with compaſſion the diſtreſſes of the 
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Harlowe family — * Perſons of a pitiful nature, ſays ſhe, 


may pitythein. I am not one of thoſe. You, I think, 
pity the infernal man likewiſe ; while I from my heart 
grudge him his phrenſy, becauſe it deprives him of that 
remorſe, which, I hope, on his recovery, will never leave 
him. At times, Sir, let me tell you, that I hate your 
whole Sex for his ſake; even men of unblameable cha- 
raters; whom at thoſe times I cannot but look upon as 
perſons I have not yet found out. | 
© If my. dear creature's perſonal jewels, proceeds ſhe, 
be ſent up to you for ſale, I defire that I may be the 
« purchaſer of them, at the higheft price — Of the neck- 
© lace and ſolitaire particularly. 

* O what tears did the peruſal of my beloved's Will coft 
me! —But I muſt not touch upon the heart-piercing ſub- 
ject. I can neither take it up, nor quit it, but with exe- 


TTC 


1 cration of the villain whom all the world mult execrate.” 


Mr, 
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Mr. Belford, in his anſwer, promiſes, that he ſhall be 
the Purchaſer of the jewels, if they come into his hands. 

He acquaints her, that the family had given Col. Mor- 
den the keys of all that belonged to the dear departed : 
That the unhappy mother had (as the Will allows) ordered 
a piece of needſework to be ſet aſide for her and had de- 
fired Mrs. Norton to get the little book of Meditations 
tranſcribed, and to let her have the original, as it was 
all of her dear daughter's hand-writing ; and as it might, 
when ſhe could bear to look into it, adminiſter conſolation 
to herſelf. And that ſhe had likewiſe reſerved for herſelf 
her picture in the Vandyke taſte. 

Mr. Belford ſends with this letter to Miſs Howe the la- 
dy's memorandum-book ; and promiſes to ſend her copies 
of the ſeveral poſthumous letters. He tells her, that Mr. 
Lovelace being upon the recovery, he had incloſed the poſt- 
humous letter directed for him to Lord M. that his Lord- 
ſhip might give it to him, or not, as he ſhould find he 
could bear it. The following is a copy of that Letter. 


To Mr. LovELACx. 


Thurſday, Aug. 24. 

Told you, in the letter I wrote to you on Tueſday laſt 

(a), that you ſhould have another ſent you when I had 
got to my Father's houſe. 

I preſume to ſay, that I am now, at your receiving of 
This, arrived there ; and I invite you to follow me, as 
ſoon as you can be prepared for ſo great a journey. 

Not to allegorize further My fate is now, at your 
peruſal of this, accompliſhed. My doom is unalterably 
fixed: And Iam either a miferable, or a happy being to 
all Eternity. If bappy, I owe it ſolely to the Divine 

mercy : 


(a) See p. 17. of this Volume. 

The Reader may obſerve, by the date of this letter, that it was writ- 
'*n wwithin two days of the allegorical one, to which it refers: and while 
that Lady was laber ing under the increaſed 2 occaſioned by the 
turries and terrers which Mr. Lovelace had put Her inte, to avid the 
viſit he was ſo earneſt ta make her at Smith's — So early written, per- 
_ thee be might not be ſurpriſed by death inte a ſeeming breach ef 

er verd, | 

_ High as her Chriſtian ſpirit frars in this letter, the reader has ſeen 
m Letter xlviii. and in other places, that that exalted ſpirit carried 
ter teftil] mare divine elevations, as ſbe drew pearer ts her end, 
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mercy: If miſerable, to your undeſerved cruelty. — And 
conſider now, for your own ſake, gay, cruel, fluttering, 


unhappy man! conſider, whether the barbarous and per- 


fidious treatment J have met with from you, was worthy 
of the hazard of your immortal ſoul; fince your wicked 
views were not to be effected but by the wilful breach of 
the moſt folemn vows that ever were made by man; and 
thoſe aided by a violence and baſeneſs unworthy of a hu- 
man creature. 

In time then, once more, I wiſh you to confider your 
ways. Your golden dream cannot long laſt. Your pre- 
ſent courſe can yield you pleaſure no longer than you can 
keep off thought and reflection. A hardened inſenſibility 
is the only foundation on which your inward tranquillity 
is built. When once a dangerous ſickneſs ſeizes you; 
when once effeQtual remorſe breaks in upon you; how 
dreadful will be your condition! How poor a triumph 
will you then find it, to have been able, by a ſeries of 
black perjuries, and ſtudied baſeneſs, under the name of 
Gallantry and Intrigue, to betray poor unexperienced young 
creatures, who perhaps knew nothing but their duty till 
they knew you! — Not one good action in the hour of lan- 

iſhing to recollect, not one worthy intention to revolve, 
it will be all conſcience and horror; and you will wiſh to 
have it in your power to compound for annihilation. 

Reflect, Sir, that I can have no other motive in what! 
write, than your good, and the ſafety of other innocent 
creatures, who may be drawn in by your wicked arts and 
perjuries. You have not, in my wiſhes for your future 
welfare, the wiſhes of a ſuppliant wife, endeavouring ſor 
her own ſake, as well as for yours, to induce you to „ er. 
thoſe ways. They are wholly diſintereſted, as undeſerved. 
But I ſhould miſtruſt my own penitence, were I capable 
of Wiſhing to recompenſe evil for evil if, black as 


your offences have been againſt me, I could not torgive, 


as I wiſh to be forgiven. 

I repeat, therefore, that I ds 6h you. And may the 
Almighty forgive you too! Nor have I, at the writing 
of this, any other eſſential regrets than what are occaſion- 
ed by the grief I have given to parents, who till | knew 
you were the moſt indulgent of parents ; by the ſcandal 


given to the other branches of my family; by the diſte- 
| putatiop 
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putation brought upon my Sex; and by the offence given 
to Virtue in my fall. 

As to myſelf, you have only robbed me of what once 
were my favourite expectations in the tranſient life I ſhall 
have quitted when you receive This. You have only 
been the cauſe that I have been cut off in the bloom of 
youth, and of curtailing a life, that might have been 
agreeable to myſelf, or otherwiſe, as had ſuited the de- 
ſigns and ends of Providence. I have reaſon to be thank- 
ful, for being taken away from the evil of ſupporting my 
part of a yoke, with a man ſo unhappy I will only ſay, 
that, in all probability, every hour I had lived with him 
might have brought with it ſome new trouble. And Iam 
(indeed through ſharp afflictions and diſtreſſes) indebted 
to you, ſecondarily, as I humbly preſume to hope, for ſo 
many years of glory, as might have proved years of dan- 
ger, temptation and anguiſh, had they been added to my 
mortal life. 

So, Sir, tho' no thanks to your intention, you have done 
me real ſervice; and in return, I wiſh you happy. But 
ſuch has been your life hitherto, that you can have no time 
to loſe, in ſetting about your repentance. Repentance to 
ſuch as have lived only careleſly, and in the omiſſion of 
their regular duties, and who never aimed to draw an 
poor creatures into evil, is not ſo eaſy a taſk, nor ſo muc 
in our own power, as ſome imagine. How difficult a 
grace then to be obtained, where the guilt is premeditated, 
wilful, and complicated ! | 

To ſay I once reſpected you with a preference, is what 
I ought to bluſh to own, ſince at the very time, I was far 
from thinking you even a moral man; tho' I little thought 
that you, or indeed any man breathing, could be what 
you have proved yourſelf to be. But, indeed, Sir, I have 
long been greatly above you: For, from my heart I have 
deſpiſed you, and all your ways, ever fince I ſaw what 
manner of man you were. 

Nor is it to be wondered, that I ſhould be able ſo to do, 
when that preference was not grounded on igrioble morives. 
For I was weak enough, and preſumptuous enough, to 
hope to be a means in the hand of Providence to reclaim 
a man, whom 1 thought worthy of the attempt. N 

or 
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Nor have I yet, as you will ſee by the pains I take, on 
this ſolemn occaſion, to awaken you out of your ſenſual 
dream, given over all hopes of this nature. 

Hear me therefore, O Lovelace! as one ſpeaking from 
the dead — Loſe no time Set about your repentance in- 
ſtantly — Be no longer the inſtrument of Satan, to draw 


poor ſouls into thoſe ſubtile ſnares, which at laſt ſhall in- 


tangle your own feet. Seek not to multiply your offences, 
till they become beyond the power, as I may fay, of the 
Divine Mercy to forgive; fince juſtice, no leſs than mercy, 
is an attribute of the Almighty. 

Tremble and reform, when you read what is the portion 
of the wicked man from God. Thus it is written : 
The triumphing oi the wicked is ſhort, and the joy 
of the hypocrite but for a moment. He is caſt into a 
net by his hn feet — He walketh upon a ſnare. Terrors 
ſhall make him afraid on every ſide, and ſhall drive him 
to his ſeet. His ſtrength ſhall be hunger-bitten, and 
deſtruction ſhall be ready at his fide. The firſt- born of 


periſh from the earth; and he ſhall have no name in 
the ſtreets, He ſhall be chaſed out oi the world. He 
ſhall neither have ſon nor nephew among hi: people. 
They that have ſeen him, ſhall ſay, Where is he? He 
ſhall fly away as a dream: He ſhall be chaſed awsy as 
a viſion of the night. His meat ;s the gal of eps. hin 
him. He ſhall flee from the iron weapon, and the bow 
of ſteel ſhall ſt rike him thro'. A fre not blown ſhall con- 
ſume him. 'The heaven ſhall reveal his iniquicy, and 
the earth ſhall riſe up againſt him. The worm ſhall feed 
ſweetly on him. He ſha!l be no more remembered. 
© This is the fate of him that knoweth not God — 
Whenever you ſhall be inclined to conſult the Sacred 
Oracles, from whence the above threatenings are extraQted, 
you will find doctrines and texts, which a truly penitent 
and contrite heart may lay hold of for its conſolation. 
May yours, Mr. Lovelace, become ſuch! And may 
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you be enabled to eſcape the fate denounced againſt the 


abandoned man, and be intitled to the mercies of a long- 
ſuffering and gracious God, is the ſincere prayer of 
| CLARISsA HARLOWE. 
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death ſhall devour his ſtrength. His remembrance ſhall. 
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LETTER XC. 


Mr. LoveLace, To Joux BELronD, Eg; 


M. Hall, Thurſday, Sept. 14. 


VER fince the fatal ſeventh of this month, I have 

been loſt to myſelf, and to all the joys of life. I 
might have gone farther back than that fatal ſeventh ; 
which, for the future, I will never ſee anniverfarily re- 
volve but in ſables; only till that curſed day I had ſome 
gleams of hope now and then darting in upon me. 

They tell me of an odd letter | wrote to you (a). I 
remember I did write. But very little of the contents of 
what I wrote do I remember. 

I have been in a curſed way. Methinks ſomething has 
been working ſtrangely retributive. I never was ſuch a 
fool as to diſbelieve a Providence: Yet am I not for re- 
ſolving into judgments every thing that temporarily 
chances to wear an avenging face. Yet if we muſt be 
puniſhed either here or hereafter for our miſdeeds, better 
bere, ſay I, than hereafter. Have I not then an intereſt 
to think my puniſhment already not only begun, but 
completed ; fince what I have ſuffered, and do ſuffer, 
paſſes all deſcription ? 

To give but one inſtance of the retributive — Here I, 
who was the barbarous cauſe of the loſs of ſenſes for a 
week together to the moſt inimitable of women, have 
been puniſhed with the loſs of my own — Preparative to 
Who knows what? — When, O when ſhall I know a 
joyful hour ? 

I am kept exceſſively low; and exceſſively low I am. 
This ſweet creature's poſthumous letter ſticks cloſe to me. 
All her excellencies riſe up hourly to my remembrance. 

Yet dare I not to indulge in theſe melancholy reflec- 
tions. I find my head ſtrangely working again? Pen 
bepone ! 


Friday, Sept. 15. 
I RESUME, in a ſprightly vein, I hope —— Mowbray 
and Tourville have juſt now | 
But what o Mowbray and Tourville ! — What's the 
world? = What's any body in it? — 
Yet 


(s) See his delirions letter, p. 241, 
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Yet are they highly exaſperated againſt thee, for the 
laſt letter thou wroteſt to them (a) — Such an unfriendly, 
ſuch a mercileſs — 

But it won't do! — I muſt again lay down my pen — 
O Belford, Belford! I am ſtill, Jam ſtill moſt miſerably 
abſent from myſelf! Shall never, never, more be what I 
was! 


SATURDAY, Sunday, Nothing done. Incapable of 
any thing 


Monday. Sept. 18. 

Heavy, damnably heavy, and ſick at ſoul, by Jupiter! 
I muſt come into their expedient. I muſt fee what 
change of climate will do. 

You tell theſe fellows, and you tell me, of 22 
and reforming - But I can do neither. He who can, mu 
not have the extin4ion of a Clariſſa Harlowe to anſwer 
for. — Harlowe ! — Curſe upon the name! — And curſe 
upon myſelf for not changing it, as I might have done ! — 
Yet have I no need of urging a curſe upon myſelf —I 
have it effectually. | | 

* To ſay I once reſpected you with a preference (5 — 
In what flir language does maidenly modeſty on theſe 
nice occaſions 8 itſelf ! — To /ay I once loved you, is 
the Engliſh ; and there is truth and eaſe in the expreſſion. 
—* To fay J once loved you,” then let it be; is what 
I ought to bluſh to own.” 

And doſt thou own it ? — Excellent creature ; and doſt 
thou then own it ? — What muſic in theſe words from 
ſuch an angel! — What would I give that ſhe were in be- 
ing, and could and would own that the loved me? 

* But indeed, Sir, I have long been greatly above you.' 

Long, my bleſſed charmer! — Long indeed — For you 
have been ever greatly above me, and above your ſex, 
and above all the world. 

* That preference was not grounded on ignoble mo- 
„tives. 

What a wretch was I, to be ſo diſtinguiſhed by her, 
and yet to be ſo unworthy of her hope to reclaim me ! 

Then, how generous her motives! Not for her own 
ſake merely, not altogether for mine, did ſhe hope yr te- 

claim 
4) This letter appears not. (5) See p. 319. 
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claim me; but equally for the ſake of innocents who 
might otherwiſe be ruined by me. 
And now, why did ſhe write this letter, and why direct 
it to be given me when an event the moſt deplorable had 
taken place, but for my good, and with a view to the 
ſafety of innocents ſhe knew not? And when was this 
letter written? Was it not at the time, at the very time, 
that J had been purſuing her, as I may lay, from place to 
place ; when her ſoul was bowed down by calamity and 
perſecution ; and herſelf was denied all forgiveneſs from 
relations the moſt implacable ? | 
Exalted creature! — And couldſt thou at ſuch a time, 
and ſo early, and in ſuch circumſtances, have ſo far ſub- 
dued thy own juſt reſentments, as to wiſh 8 to the 
rincipal author of all thy diſtreſſes? Wiſh happineſs to 
kim who had robbed thee * of all thy favourite expecta- 
tions in this life?* To him who had been the caufe 
that thou were cut off in the bloom of youth? 
Heavenly aſpirer! —What a frame mui: thou be in, 
to be able to uſe the word ONLY, in meationing theſe 
important deprivations! — And as this was before thou 
puttedſt off mortality, may I not preſume, that thou now, 


with pitying eye, 
Not derogating from the perfect bliſs, 
Survey'/t all heaven around, and auiſpeſt for me? 


* Conſider my ways — Dear life of my life ! Of what 
avail is conſideration now, when I have loſt the dear 


creature, for whoſe ſake alone it was worth while to have 


conſideration ? — Loſt her beyond retrieve — Swallowed 
up by the greedy grave — For ever loſt her — That, that's 
the ſting, — Matchleſs woman! — How does this reflec- 
tion wound me 

* Your golden dream cannot long laft.' — Divine pro- 
pheteſs! my golden dream is already over. * Thonght 
and refleCtions are no longer to be kept off. No longer 
continues that * hardened infenſibility* thou chargeſt upon 
me. — Remorſe has broken in upon me. — Dreadful is my 
condition It is all conſcience an horror with me! 

But no more of theſe fruitleſs reflections — Since I am 
incapable of writing any thing elſe; ſince my pen will 

Vor. VII. 0 ſlide 
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ſlide into the gloomy ſubject, whether I will or not; I 
will once more quit it ; nor will I again reſume it, till I 
can be more its maſter, and my own. 

All I took pen to write for, is however unwritten. It 
was, in few words, to wiſh you to proceed with your 
communications, as uſual. And why ſhould you not? — 
Since, in her ever-to-be lamented death, I know every- 
thing ſhocking and grievous. —Acquaint me, then, with 
all thou knoweſt, which I do no: know: How her rela- 
tions, her cruel relations take it; and whether, now, 
the barbed dart of after reflection ſticks not in their hearts, 
as in mine, up to the very feathers. 


I wir, ſoon quit this kingdom. For now my Clariſſa is 
no more, what 1s there in it (in the world indeed) worth 
living for? - But ſhould I not firſt, by ſome maſterly miſ- 
chief avenge her and myſelf upon her curſed family ? 

The accurſed woman, they tell me, has broken her 
leg. Why was it not her neck? — All, all, but what is 
owing to 1 relations, is the fault of that woman, and of 
her hell- born nymphs. The greater the virtue, the nobler 
the triumph, was a ſentence for ever in their mouths. —-I 
have had it ſeveral times in my head to ſet fire to the ex- 
ecrable houſe; and watch at the doors and windows, 
that not a devil in it eſcape the conſuming flames. Had 
the houſe ſtood by itſelf, I had certainly done it. 

But, it ſeems, the old wretch is in the way to be re- 
warded, without my help. A ſhocking letter is received 
of ſomebody's, in relation to her — Yours, I ſuppoſe — 
Too ſhocking for me, they iay, to ſee at preſent (a). 

They govern me as a child in ſtrings: Yet did I ſuffer 
ſo much in my fever, that ! ain willing to bear with them, 

till I can get tolerably well. 
At prelent I can neither eat, drink, nor ſleep. Yet are 
my diſorders nothing to what they were: For, Jack, my 
brain was on fire day and night: And had it not been of 
the afle/t:s kind, it had all been conſumed. 

I had no diſtinct ideas, but of dark and confuſed miſery: 
It aas all conſcience and horror indeed! Thoughts of hang- 
ing, drowning, ſhooting; then rage, violeice, miſchief, 
and deſpair, took their turns with me. My lucid ne 

vals 
(a) See p. 255, 
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vals ſtill worſe, giving me to reflect upon what I was the 
hour before, and what I was likely to be the next, and 
perhaps for life—The ſport of enemies! the laughter of 
fools; and the hanging-ſleev'd, go-carted property of 
hired ſlaves; who were perhaps to find their account in 
manacling, and (abhorred thought) in perſonally abuſing 
me by blows and ftripes! 

Who can bear ſuch reflections as theſe? To be made 
to fear only, to ſuch a one as me, and to fear ſuch 
wretches too! — What a thing was this, but remotely to 
apprehend ! And yet, for a man to be in ſuch a ſtate as to 
render it neceſſary for his deareſt friends to ſuffer this to 
be done for his own fake, and in order to prevent further 
miſchief !—T here is no thinking of theſe things! 

F will not think of them, therefore: But will either get 
a train of chearful ideas, or hang myfelf, by to-morrow 
morning. | 

| m——T" be a deg, and dead, 
Were paradiſe, wſuch a life as mine, 


rr 
Mr. LovtLack, To Jonn BeLrond, E/; 


Weadn. Sept. 20. 

Write to demand back again my laſt letter. I own it 

was my wind at the different times | wrote it; and, 
whatever ailed me, I could not help writing it. Such a 
gloomy impulſe came upon me, and increaſed as I wrote 
that, for my ſoul, I could not forbear running into the 
Miſerable. | 

"Tis ſtrange, very ſtrange, that a man's conſcience 
ſhould be able to force his fingers to write whether he 
will or not; and to run him into a ſubje he more than 
once at the very time, reſolved not to think of. 

Nor is it leſs flirange, that (no new reaſon occurring) 
he ſhould, in a day or two more, ſo totally change his 
mind ; have his mind, I ſhould rather fay, ſo wholly il- 
luminated by gay hopes, and riſing proſpects, as to be 
aſhamed of what he had written. | 

For, on reperuſal of a copy of my letter, which fell in- 
to my hands by accident, in the hand-writing of wy couſin 


E e 2 Charlotte, 
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Charlotte, who, unknown to me, had tranſcribed it, I find 
it to be ſucha letter as an enemy would rejoice to ſee. 

This I know, that were I to have continued but one 
week more in the way I was in when I wrote the latter 
part of it, I ſhould have been confined, and in ſtraw, the 
next: For I now recolleR, that all my diſtemper was re- 
rurning upon me with irreſiſtible violence — and that in 
ſpite of water-gruel and ſoupe maigre. 

I own, that I am ſtill exceſſively grieved at the diſap- 
pointment this admirable woman made it ſo much her 
whimſical choice to give me. But, fince it has thus fallen 
out ; fince ſhe was determined to leave the world ; and 
fince the actually ceaſes 4e be : ought I, who have ſuch a 
ſhare of life and health in hand, to indulge gloomy re- 
flections upon an event that is paſſed ; and being paſſed, 
cannot be recalled ?—Have I not had a ſpecimen of what 
will be my caſe, if I do? 

For, Belford ('tis a folly to deny it) I have been, to 
uſe an old word, quite beftrought. 

Why, why, did my mother bring me up to bear no 
controul? Why was J ſo educated, as that to my very tutors 
it was a requeſt, that I ſhould not know what contradic- 
tion or diſappointment was ? — Ought ſhe not to have 
known what cruelty there was in her kindneſs ? 

What a puniſhment, to have my firſt very great diſap- 
pointment touch my intellect! — And intellects once 
touched - But that I cannot bear to think of—Only thus 
far; The very repentance and amendment wiſhed me ſo 
heartily by kind and croſs dear, have been invalidated and 
poſtponed, who knows for how long? the amendment at 
leaſt : ——Can a madman be capable of either? 

Once touch'd therefore, I muſt endeavour to baniſh 
thoſe gloomy reflections, which might otherwiſe have 
brought on the right turn of mind; and this, to expreſs 
myſelf in Lord M's ſtyle, that my wits may not be ſent 
a wool-gathering. 

For, let me moreover own to thee, that Dr. Hale, who 
was my good Aftolfo [You read Arioſto, Jack] and has 


\ brought me back my wit. jar, had much ado, by ſtarving 


diet, by profufe phlebotomy, by flaying bliſters, eylet- 
hole cupping, a dark room, a midnight ſolitude in a _ 
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day-ſun, effect my recovery. And now, for my com- 
fort, he tells me, that I may ſtill have returns upon full 
moons — Horrible! moſt horrible !— and muſt be as care- 
ful of myſelf at both Equinoctials, as Czfar was warned 
to be of the ides of March. 

How my heart ſickens at a looking back upon what I 
was. Denied the Sun. and all comfort: All my viſiters, 
low-born, tiptoe attendants: Even thoſe tiptoe ſlaves ne- 
ver approaching me but periodically, armed with galli- 
pots, bolus's, and cephalic draughts ; delivering their or- 
ders to me in hated whiſpers ; and anſwering other cur- 
tain-holding impertinents, inquiring how I was, and how 
] took their execrable potions, whiſperingly too! What 
a curſed ſtill life this! — Nothing active in me, or about 
me, but the worm that never dies 

Again I haſten from the recollection of ſcenes, which. 
will, at times, obtrude themſelves upon me. 

Adieu, Belford ! : 

But return me my laſt letter, — and build nothing upom 
its contents. I muft, Iwill, J have already, overcome 
theſe fruitleſs gloomineſſes. Every hour my conſtitution 
riſes ſtronger and ſtronger to befriend me; and, except a 
tributary ö gh now and then to the memory of my heart's 
beloved, it gives me hope, that I ſhall quickly be what I 
was,—Life, ſpirit, gaiety, and once more the plague of 
a Sex, that has been my plague, and will be every man's. 
plague, at one time or other of his life. | 

repeat my deſire, however, that you will write to 
me as uſual. I hope you have good ſtore of particulars 
by you to communicate, when I can better bear to hear 
of the diſpoſitions that were made for all that was mortal. 
of my beloved Clariſſa. 

But it will be the joy of my heart to be told, that her 
implacable friends are plagued with remorſe. Such. 
things as thoſe you may now ſend me: For company in 
miſery is ſome relief; eſpecially when a man can think 
thoſe he hates as miſerable as himſelf. 

Once more adieu, Jack! 


E e 3 LE T- 
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LETTER XCII. 
Mr. LoveLace, To Joun Beirond, E/q; 


AM preparing to leave this kingdom, Mowbray and 
Tourville promiſe to give me their company in a 
month or two. 


Fil give thee my route. 
I ſhall firſt go to Paris; and, for amuſement and diver- 
ſion's ſake, try to renew ſome of my old friendſhips: 


Thence to ſome of the German courts: Thence, perhaps, 


to Vienna: Thence deſcend thro' Bavaria and the Tyrol 
to Venice, where I ſhall keep the carnival: Thence to 
Florence and Turin: Thence again over mount Cenis to 
France: And, when I return again to Paris, ſhall expect 
to fee my friend Belford, who by that time, 1 doubt not, 
will be all cruſted and bearded over with penitence, ſelſ- 
denial, and mortification; a very anchorite, only an itine- 
rant one, journeying over in hope to cover a multicude of 
his own fins, by profelyting his old companion. 

But let me tell thee, Jack, if ſtock riſes on, as it has 
done ſince I wrote my laſt letter, I am afraid thou wilt 
— a difficult taſk in ſucceeding, ſhould ſuch be thy pur- 

oſe. ; | 
r Nor, I verily think, can thy own penitence and refor- 
mation hold. Strong habits are not ſo eaſily rooted out. 
Old Satan has had too much benefit from thy faithful 
ſervices, for a ſeries of years, to let thee ſo eaſily get out 
of his clutches. He knows what will do with thee. A 
fine ſtrapping Bona Roba, in the Chartres-taſte, but 
well limb'd, clear complexion'd, and Turkiſh-ey'd ; thou 
the firſt man with her, or made to believe fo, which is 
the ſame thing ; how will thy froſty face ſhine upon ſuch 
an object! How will thy triftful viſage be illuminated by 
it! A compoſition will be made between thee and the 
grand tempter: Thou wilt promiſe to do him ſuit and ſer- 
vice till old age and inability come. And then will he, in 
all probability, be ſure of thee for ever. For, wert thou 
to outlive thy preſent reigning appetites, he will trump 
up ſome other darling fin, or make a now ſecondary one 
darling, in order to keep thee firmly attached to his in- 
fernal intereſts. Thou wilt continue refolving to _ 
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but never amending, till grown old before thou art a- 
ware, (a dozen years after thou art old with every-body 
elſe) thy for-time-built tenement having laſted its allotted 
period, he claps down upon thy grizzled head the univer- 
fal ttapdoor: And then all will be over with thee in his 
own way. 

Thou wilt think theſe hints uncharacteriſtic from me. 
But yet I cannot help warning thee of the danger thou art 
actually in; which is the greater as thou ſeemeſt not to 
know it. A few words more, therefore, on this ſubje&. 

Thou haſt made good reſolutions. If thou keepeſt 
them not, thou wilt never be able to keep any. But ne- 
vertheleſs, the devil and thy time of life are againſt thee: 
And fix to one thou faileſt. Were it only that thou haſt 
reſolved, fix to one thou faileſt. And if thou doſt, thou wilt 
become the ſcoff of men, and the triumph of devils. 
Then how will I laugh at thee! For this warning is not 
from principle. Perhaps I wiſh it were : But I never lyed 
to man, and hardly ever faid truth to woman. The firſt 
is what all free livers cannot ſay: The ſecond, what e- 
very one can ſay. 

I am mad again, by Jupiter ! —But, thank my ſtars, 
not gloomily fo! — Farewel, farewel, farewel, for the 
third or fourth time, concludes 

Thy LoveLacs. 


] believe Charlotte and you are in private league to- 
gether. Letters, I find, have paſſed between her 
and you, and Lord M. I have been kept ſtrangely 
in the dark of late: But will ſoon break upon you 
all, as the Sun upon a midnight thief. Remem- 


ber, that you never ſent me the copy of my Belov- 
ed's Will. 


4 LETTER COL 
Hr. BeLronxp, To ROBERT Lovelace, Eſq; 


Friday Sept. 22. 
J UST as I was ſitting down to anſwer yours of the 
14th to the 18th, in order to give you all the con- 
folation in my power, came your revoking letter of Wed- 
neſday. f 


I am 


— Pay 
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I amreally concerned, and diſappointed, that your firſt 
was ſo ſoon followed by one fo contrary to it. 

The ſhocking letter you mention, which your friends 
with-hold from you, is indeed from me. They may now, 
I ſee, ſhew you any thing. Aſk them, then, for that 
letter, if you think it worth while to read aught about 
the true mother of your mind. 

9/9 

I wir.r ſuppoſe, that thou haſt juſt read the letter 
thou calleſt ſhocking ; and which I intended to be ſo And 
let me aſk, What thou thinkeſt of it? Doſt thou not 
tremble at the horrors the vileſt of women labours with, 
on the apprehenfions of death, and future judgment? — 
How fit the refleQtions that muſt have been raiſed by the 
peruſal of this letter upon thy yet uncloſed eylet-holes ? 
Will not ſome ſerious thoughts mingle with thy melilot, 
and tear off the callus of thy mind, as that may flay the 
leather from thy back, and as thy epiſpaſtics may ſtrip 
the parchment from thy plotting head? If not, then indeed 
is thy conſcience ſeared, and no hopes will lie for thee. 


Mr. Belſord then gives an account of the wretched Sin- 
cluir's terrible exit, which he had juſt then received. 


If this move thee not, I have news to acquaint thee 
with, of another diſmal cataſtrophe that is but within this 
hour come to my ear, of another of thy bleſſed agents, 
Thy TomLixson ! — Dying, and, in all probability, be- 
fore this can reach thee, dead, in Maidſtone gaol. As 
thou ſayſt in thy firſt letter, ſomething ſtrangely retri- 
* butive ſeems to be working.” | 
This his caſe. He was at the head of a gang of ſmug- 
ie . endeavouring to carry off run goods, landed laſt 

ueſday, when a party of dragoons came up with them in 
the evening. Some of his comrades fled. Mc Donald being 
ſurrounded, attempted to fight his way thro' and woynd- 
ed bis man; but having received a ſhot in his neck, and be- 
ing cut deeply in the head by a broadſword, he fell 
from his horſe, was taken, and carried to Maidſtone-gaol: 
And there my informant left kim, juſt dying, and 7 
of hanging if he recover. l 

Abſolutely deſtitute, he got a kinſman of his to apply to 

| me, 
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me, and, if in town, to the reft of the confraternity, for 
ſomething, not to ſupport him was the word, (for he ex- 
pected not to live till the fellow returned) but to bury him. 

I neyer employed him but once; and then he ruined 
my project. I now thank Heaven that he did. But I 
ſent him three guineas ; and promiſed him more, as from 
you and Mowbray, and Tourville, if he live a few days, 
or to take his tryal. And I put it upon you to make fur- 
ther inquiry of him, and to give him what you think fit. 

His meſſenger tells me, That he is very penitent: That 
he weeps continually, He cries out, that he has beenthe 
vileſt of men: Yet palliates, that his neceſſities made him 
worſe than he ſhould otherwiſe have been [An Excuſe 
which none of us can plead] : But that what touched him 
moſt of all, was a vile impoſture he was put upon, to 
ſerve a certain gentleman of fortune, to the ruin of the 
moſt excellent womgn that ever lived ; and who, he had 
heard, was dead of grief. 

Let me conſider, . turn can be next? 
I wiſh it may not be thine. But ſince thou giveſt me 
one piece of advice (which I ſhould indeed have thought 
out of Character, hadſt thou not taken pains to convince 
me, that it proceeds not from 3 will give thee 
another: And that is, Proſecute, as faſt as thou canſt, 
thy intended tour.“ Change of ſcene, and of climate, 
may eſtabliſh thy health: While this groſs air, and the 
2 of winter, may thicken thy blood; and, with 
the help of a conſcience, that is upon the ſtruggle with 
thee, and like a cunning wreſtler watches its 8 
1 give thee another fall, may make thee miſerable for 
thy life. 

I return your revoked letter. Don't deſtroy it, how- 
ever. The ſame dialect may one day come in faſhion 
with you again. 

As to the family at Harlowe-Place, I have moſt affect- 
ing letters from Colonel Morden relating to their griefand 
diſtreſs. You, to whom the occaſion is owing, do well 
to rejoice in their compunction: But, as one well ob- 
ſerves, Awverſe as they were to you, they muſt and they would 
have been reconciled in time, bad you done her juſtice. 

I ſhould be ſorry, if I could not ſay, that what you 
have warned me of in ſport, makes me tremble in 5 
| ope 
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I dope, (for this is a ſerious ſubject with me, tho' nothing 
can be ſo with you) that I never ſhall deſerve, by my a- 
poſtaſy, to be the ſcoff of men, and the triumph of devils. 

All that you ſay, of the difficulty of conquering rooted 
habits, is but too true. Thoſe, and time of life, are in- 
deed too much againſt me: But, when I reflect upon the 
ends (ſome untimely) of thoſe of our companions whom 
we have formerly loſt ; upon Belton's miſerabte exit; up- 
on the howls and ſcreams of Sinclair, which are ſtill in my 
ears ; and now upon your miſerable Tomlinſon ; and com- 
pare their ends with the happy and defirable end of the 
inimitable Miſs Harlowe; I hope I have reaſon to think 
my footing morally ſecure. Your caution, nevertheleſs, 
will be of uſe, however you might deſign it: And ſince 
I know my weak fide, I will endeavour to fortify myſelf 
in that quarter by marriage, as ſoon as I can make my- 
ſelf worthy of the confidence and eſtegm of ſome virtuous 
woman; and by this means, become the ſubject of your 
envy rather than of your ſcoffs. 

I have already begun my retributory purpoſes, as I may 
call them. I have ſettled an annual ſum for life upon 
poor John Loftus, whom I diſabled, while he was en- 
deavouting to protect his young miſtreſs from my lawleſs 
attempts. I rejoice, that I ſucceeded not in that; as [ 
do in recolleetlng many others of the like ſort, in which 
I miſcarricd. 

Poor Farly, who had becoine a bankrupt, I have ſet 
up again: But have declared, that the annual allowance I 
make her ſhall ceaſe, it | hear ſhe returns to her former 
courſes: And I have made her accountable for her con- 
duct to the good widow Lovick, whom I have taken, at 
a handſome ſalary, for my houſekeeper at Edgeware (tor 
I have let the houſe at Watford); and ſhe is to diſpenſe 
the quarterly allotment to her, as ſhe merits. 

This good woman ſhall have other matters of the like 
nature under her care, as we grow better acquainted: And 
I make no doubt that ſhe will anſwer my expectations, and 
that I ſhall be both confirmed and improved by her con- 
verſation: For ſhe ſhall generally fit at my table. 

The undeſerved ſuiterings of Miſs Clarifia Harlowe, 
her exalted merit, her exemplary preparation, and ber 
happy end, will be ſtanding ſubjects with us. 45 
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She ſhall read to me, when I have no company; write 
for me, out of books, paſſages ſhe ſhall recommend. Her 
years (turn'd of fifty) and her good charaQer, will ſecure 
me from ſcandal ; and I have great pleaſure in refleQing, 
that I ſhall be better myſelf for making her happy. 

Then, whenever I am in danger, I will read ſome of 
the admirable lady's papers: Whenever I would abhor 
my former ways, I will read ſome of thine, and copies of 
my own. 

The conſequence of all this will be, that I ſhall be the 
delight of my own relations of both ſexes, who were wont 
to look upon me as a loſt man. I ſhall have good order in 
my own family, becauſe I ſhall give the example myſelf. 
I ſhall be viſited and teſpected, not perhaps by Lovelace, 
by Mowbray, and by Tourville, becauſe they cannot 
ſee me upon the ed terms, and will net, perhaps ſee me 
upon the new, but by the beſt and worthieſt gentlemen, 
clergy as well as laity, all around me. I ſhall look upon 
my paſt follies with contempt; upon my old companions 
with pity. Oaths and curſes ſhall be ior ever baniſhed 
from my mouth: In their place ſhall ſucceed converſa- 
tion becoming a rational being, and a gentleman. And in- 
ſtead of acts of offence, ſubjecting me perpetually to acts 
of defence, will I endeavour to atone for my paſt evils, 
by doing all the good in my power, and by becoming an 
univerſal bene factor to the extent of that power. 

Now, tell me, Lovelace, upon this faint ſketch of what 
I hope to ds, and to be. if this be not a ſcheme infinitely 
preferable to the wild, ihe pernicious, the dangerous ones, 
both to body and toul, which we have purſued ? 

TI wiſh T could make my ſketch as am'able ro you, as it 
appears to me. I wiſhit with all my foul. For I always 
loved you. It has been my mis ſortune that I did: For 
this led me into infinite riots and {ollies, which otherwiſe, 
I verily think, I ſhould not have been guilty of. 

You have a great deal more to anſwer for, than I have, 
were it only in the temporal ruin of this admirable wo- 
man. Let me now, while yet you have youth, and 
health, and intellect, prevail upon you: For J amafraid, 
very much afraid, that ſuch is the enormity of this ſingle 
wickedneſs, in depriving the world of ſuch a ſhining light, 
| that 
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that if you do not quickly reform, it will be out of your 
power to reform at all; and that Providence, which has 
already given you the fates of your agents Sinclair and 
Tomlinſon to take warning by, will not let the principal 
offender eſcape, if he flight the warning. 

You will, perhaps, laugh at me for theſe ſerious re- 
flections. Do, if you will. I had rather you ſhould laugh 
at me for continuing in this way of thinking and acting, 
than triumph over me, as you threaten, on my ſwerving 
from purpoſes 1 have determined upon with ſuch good 
reaſon, and from ſuch good examples. 

And ſo much for this ſubject at preſent. 

I ſhould be glad to know when you intend to ſet out. 
I have too much concern for your welfare, not to wiſh 
you a thinner air, and more certain climate. 

What have Tourville and Mowbray to do, that they 
cannot ſet out with you? They will not covet my com- 
pany, I dare ſay; and I ſhall not be able to endure 
theirs, when you are gone : Take them therefore with 

ou. 
: I will not, however, forſwear making you a viſit at 
Paris, at your return from Germany and Italy: But hard- 
ly with the hope of reclaiming you, if due reflection up- 
on what I have ſet before you, and upon what you have 
written in your two laſt, will not by that time have done it. 

1 ſuppoſe I ſhall ſee you before you go. Once more, 1 
wiſh you were gone. This heavy iſland- air cannot do for 
you what that of the continent will. 

I do not think I ought to communicate with you, as! 
uſed to do, on this fide the Channel : let me then hear 
from you on the oppoſite ſhore, and you ſhall command 
the pen, as you pleaſe; and honeſtly, the power, of 

. BeLroRD. 


LETTER XCIV. 


Mr. LoveLace, To Jonx BeLrord, E/; 


Tueſday, Sept. 26. 
ATE, I believe in my conſcience, ſpins threads for 
tragedies, on purpoſe for thee to weave with —Thy 
Watford uncle, poor Belton, the fair Inimitable (Exalted 
creature! 
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creature! (and is ſhe to be found in ſuch a lift!) the ac- 
curſed woman, and Tomlinſon, ſeem to have been alk 
doomed to give thee a theme for the Diſmal and the Hor- 
rible! — And, by my foul, as Lord M. would phraſe it, 
thou doſt work it going. 

That's the horrid thing: A man cannot begin to think, 
but cauſes for thought croud in upon him: The gloomy 
takes place; and mirth and gatety abandon his heart for 
ever! | 

Poor M Donald! —T am really forry for the fellow. 
— He was an uſeful, faithful, folemn varlet, who could 
act mcomparably any part given him, and knew not what 
a bluſh was — He really took honeft pains for me in the 
laſt affair; which has coſt me and him ſo dearly in re- 
flection. Often gravelPd, as we both were, yet was he 
never daunted. Poor M Donald, I muſt once more 
ſay! — For carrying on a ſolemn piece of roguery he had 
no equal. 

I was ſo ſollicitous to know if he were really as bad as 
thou haſt a knack of painting every-body whom thou 
ſingleſt out to exerciſe thy murdering pen upon, that I 
diſpatched a man and horſe to Maidſtone, as ſoon as I had 
thine ; and had word brought me, that he died in twa 
hours after he had received thy three guineas. And all 
thou wroteſt of his concern in relation to the ever-dear 
Miſs Harlowe, it ſeems, was true. 

I can't help it, Belford! — I have only to add, that it 
is happy that the poor fellow lived not to be hanged ; as 
ſeems he would have been: For who knows, as he had 
got into ſuch a penitential ſtrain, what might have been 
in his dying ſpeech? 

When a man has not great good to comfort himſelf 
with, it is right to make the beſt of the little that may 
offer. There never was any diſcomfort happened to mor- 
tal man, but ſome little ray of conſolation would dart in, 
if the wretch was not ſo much awretch, as to draw, in- 
ſtead of undraw, the curtain, to keep it out. 

And fo much, at this time, and for ever, for poor Capt. 
Tomlinſon, as I called him. 

Your ſolicitude to get me out of this heavy changeable 
climate, exactly tallies with every body's here. They all 
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believe, that travelling will eſtabliſh me. Yet I think I 
am quite well. Only theſe plaguy news and fulls, aud 


the equinodials, fright me a little when I think of them, 


and that is always: For the whole family are continually 
ringing theſe changes in my ears, and are more ſedulouſly 
intent than I can well account for, to get me out of the 
kingdom. 

But wilt thou write often, when TI am gone? Wilt thou 
then piece the thread where thou brokeſt it off? Wilt thou 
give me the particulars of heir diſtreſs, who were my 
auxiliaries in bringing on the event that affects me? 
Nay, principals rather: Since, ſay what thou wilt, what 
did I do worth a woman's breaking her heart for ? 

Faith and troth, Jack, I have had very hard uſage, as 
I have often ſaid: — To have ſuch a plaguy ill name given 
me, pointed at, ſcreamed out upon, run away from, as 
a mad dog would be; all my own friends ready to re- 
nounce me! —— | 

Yet I think I deſerve it all: For have I not been as 
ready to give up my ſelf, as others are to condemn me? 

What madneſs, what folly, this! —Who will take the 
part of a man that condemns himfelf? —Who can? He 
that pleads guilty to an indictment, leaves no room for 
ought but the ſentence. Out upon me, for an impolitic 
wretch! I have not the art of the leaſt arttul of any of our 
Chriſtian Princes; who every day are guilty of ten times 
worſe breaches of faith: and yet, iſſuing out a manifeſto, 
they wipe their mouths, and go on irum inttaction to in- 
fraction, from robbery to reLbcry ; commit devaſtation 
upon devaſtation ; and. deſtioy — ior their glory! And are 
rewarded with the nantes oi Cynguieerors, and are dubb'd 
Le Grand; praiſed, and even deified, by orators and 
poets, for their butcherics and deptedations. 

While I, a poor fingle, harmleſs prowler ; at leaſt com- 
paratively harmleſs, in order to fatis{y, my hunger, ſteal 
but one poor lamb; and every wouth is opened, every 
hand is liſted up, againſt me. 

Nay, as I have juſt now heard, I am to be manife/oed 
againſt, tho' no prince: For Miſs Howe threatens to have 
the caſe publiſhed to the whole world. 

I have a good mind not to oppoſe it; and to write an 
anſwer 
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anſwer to it, as ſoon as it comes forth, and exculpate my- 
ſelf, by throwing all the fault upon the old ones. And 
this I have to plead, ſuppoſing all that my worſt enemies 
can alledge againſt me were true, — That I am not an- 
ſwerable for all the extravagant and unforeſeen conſe- 
quences that this affair has been attended with. 

And this I will prove demonſtrably by a caſe, which, 


but a few hours ago, I put to Lord M. and to the two 
Miſſes Montague. This it is: 


Suppoſe 4, a miſer, had hid a parcel of gold in a ſe- 
eret place, in order to keep it there, till he could lend 
it out at extravagant intereſt, 

Suppoſe B in ſuch great want of this treaſure, as to 

be unable to ie avithout it. 

And ſuppoſe A, the miſer, has ſuch an opinion of . 
the wanter, that he would rather lend it to him, than 
to any mortal living; but vet, tho' he has no other 

| uſe in the world for it, inſiſts upon very unconſci- 
onable terms. 

B would gladly pay common intereſt for it ; but would 
- be undone (in his own opinion, at leaſt, and that is 
y every-thing to him) if he complied with the miſer's 
c terms; ſince he would be ſure to be ſoon thrown in- 
r to gaol for the debt, and made a priſoner for life. 

Wherefore gueiiing (being an arch, penetrating fel- 


„ low) where the /weet heard lies, he ſearches ſor it, 
1- * when the nuter is in a profound fleep, finds it, and 
n runs away with it. 
re B, in this caſe, can be only a Hie, that's plain, Jack. 
'd 
1d Here Miſs Montague put in very ſmartly. — A thief, 
Sir, ſaid ſhe, that ſteals what is and ought to be dearer 
m- to me than my life, deſerves leſs to be forgiven, than he 
cal who murders me. 
Ty But what is this, couſin Charlotte, ſaid I, that is dearer 
to you, than your life? Your honour, you'll ſay —I will 
xd not talk to a lady (I never did) in a way ſhe cannot an- 
we {wer me — But in the inſtance for which I put my caſe 
(allowing all you attribute to the phantom) what honour 
an is loſt, where the auill is not violated, and the perſon can- 
wer not help it? But, with reſpect to the caſe put, how knew 
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we, till the theft wwas committed, that the miſer did actu- 
ally ſet ſo romantic a value upon the treaſure? - 
Both my couſins were filent; and my Lord curſed me, 
becauſe he could not anſwer me; and I proceeded. 
Well-then, the reſult is, that B can only be a thief; 
that's plain —— To purſue, therefore, my caſe — 


* 
Suppoſe this ſame miſer A, on awaking, and ſearching 
for, and finding his treaſure gone, takes it ſo much 
to heart that he ſtarves himſelf; 
Who but hunſelf is to blame for that? —Would either 
Equity, Law, or Conſcience, hang B for a murder ? 


And now to apply, faid I 

None of your applications, cried my couſins, both in 
a breath. Nei 45.4 

None of your applications, and be d—n'd to you, the 
paſſionate Peer. | 

Well then, returned I, I am to conclude it to be a caſe 
ſo plain, that it needs none; looking: at the two girls, 
who tried for a bluſh apiece. And I hold myſelf, of 
conſequence, acquitted of the dearh. 

Not ſo, cried my Lord [Peers are judges, thou knoweſt, 
Jack, in the laſt reſort]: For if, by committing an un- 
lawful act, a capital crime is the conſequence, you are 
anſwerable for both. 

Say you ſo, my good Lord? — But will you take upon 
you to ſay, ſuppoſing (as in the preſent caſe) a Rape (ſaving 
your preſence, couſin Charlotte, faving your preſence, 
couſin Patty); Is death the natural conſequence of a Rape; 
Did you ever hear, my Lord, or did you, Ladies, that 
it was? — And if not the natural conſequence, and a lady 
will deſtroy herſelf, whether by a lingering death, as of 
grief; or by the dagger, as Lucretia did ; Is there more 
than one fault the aus Is not the other her's? Were 
it not ſo, let me tell you, my dears, chucking each of 
my bluſhing couſins under the chin, we either have had 
no men ſo wicked as young Tarquin was, or no women 
ſo virtuous as Lucretia, in the ſpace of How many 


thouſand years, my Lord? — And fo Lucretia is record- 

ed as a ſingle wonder! 
You may believe I was cry'd out upon. People who 
Cannot 
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cannot anſwer, will rave: And this they all did. But I 
inſiſted upon it to them, and ſo I do to you, Jack, that I 
ought to be acquitted of every-thing but a common theft, 
a private larceny, as the lawyers call it, in this point. 
And were my life to be a forfeit to the Law, it would 
not be for murder. | 

Beſides, as I told them, there was a circumſtance ſtrong- 
ly in my favour in this caſe: ForI would have been glad, 
with all my ſoul, to have purchaſed my forgiveneſs by a 
compliance with the terms I firſt boggled at. And this I 
offered; and my Lord, and Lady Betty, and Lady Sarah, 
and my two couſins, and all my couſins couſins, to the 
fourteenth generation, would have been bound for me— 
But it would not do: The ſweet miſer would break her 


heart, and die; and how could I help it? 

Upon the whole, Jack, had not the lady died, would 
. there have been half ſo much ſaid of it, as there is? Was 

I the cauſe of her death? or, Could I help it? And have 
e there not been, in a million of caſes like this, nine hun- 
g dred and ninety- nine thouſand that have not ended as this 
f has ended? — How hard, then, is my fate! — Upon my 
ſoul, I won't bear it asI have done; but inſtead of take- 

„ ing guilt to myſelf, claim pity. And this (ſince yeſterday 
bs cannot be recalled) is the only courſe I can purſue to make 
6 myſelf eaſy. Proceed anon. 
A EET: FER: XCV; 
. | Mr. LovELace, To Joun BELTORD, E/; 
t B what a pretty ſcheme of life haſt thou drawn out 
ly for thyſelf, and thy old widow! By my ſoul, Jack, 
of I am mightily taken with it. There is but one thing 
re wanting in it; and that will come of courſe: Only to be 
_ in the commiſſion, and one of the quorum. Thou art al- 
of ready provided with a clerk, as good as thou'lt want; 
* for thou underſtandeſt Law, and ſhe Conſcience: A. 
good Lord Chancellor between ye! —1 ſhould take prodi- 
ny gious pleaſure to hear thee decide in a baſtard caſe, up- 
Fg on thy new notions, and old remembrances. 

But raillery apart [ All gloom at heart, by Jupiter! al- 
* tho' the pen and the countenance aſſume airs of levity !] 
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If, after all, thou canſt ſo eaſily repent and reform, as 
thou thinkeſt thou canſt: If thou canſt thus ſhake off thy 
old fins, and thy old habits: And if thy old maſter will 
ſo readily diſmiſs ſo tried and ſo faithful a ſervant, and 
permit thee thus calmly to enjoy thy new ſyſtem; no room 
for ſcandal ; all temptation ceaſing: And if at laſt (thy 
reformation warranted and approved by time) thou mar- 
rieſt, and liveſt honeſt: Why, Belford, I cannot but ſay, 
that if all theſe IF's come to paſs, thou ſtandeſt a good 
chance to be a happy man! 

All I think, as I told thee in my laſt, is, that the devil 
knows his own intereſt too well, to let thee off ſo eaſily. 
Thou thyſelf telleſt me, that we cannot repent when we 
Will. And indeed I found it ſo: For, in my lucid inter- 
vals, I made good reſolutions: But, as health turned its 
blyth fide to me, and opened my proſpects of recovery, 
all my old inclinations and appetites returned; and this 
letter, perhaps, will be a thorough conviction to thee, 
that | am as wild a fellow as ever, or in the way to be ſo, 

't hou aſkeſt me, very ſeriouſly, If, upon the faint ſketch 

thou haſt drawn, thy new ſcheine be not infinitely prefer- 
able to any of thoſe which we have ſo long purſued? — 
Why, Jack —Let me reflect — Why, Belford —I can't 
fay but it is. It js really, as Biddy in the play ſays, a 
good comfortable ſcheme. 

But when thou telleſt me, That it was thy misfortune 
to love we, becauſe thy value for me made thee a wickeder 
an than otherwiſe thou wouldſt have been; I defire thee 
to revolve this aſſertion: And I am perſuaded, that thou 
. wilt not find thyſelf in fo right a train as thou imagineſt. 

No falſe colourings, no gloſſes, does a true penitent 
aim at. Debaſement, diffidence, mortification, contrition, 
are all near of kin, Jack, and inſeparable from a repentant 
ſpirit. — If thou knoweſt not this, thou art not got three 
ſteps (out of threeſcore) towards repentance and amend- 
ment. And let me remind thee, before the grand accuſer 
comes to do it, that thou wert ever above being a paſſive 
follower in iniquitv. Tho' thou hadſt not ſo good an in- 
vention as he to whom thou writeſt, thou hadſt as active 
an heart for miſchief, as ever I met with in man. 

Then for improving an hint, thou wert always a true 

| Engliſh- 
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Engliſhman, I never ſtarted a roguery, that did not come 
out of thy forge in a manner ready anvilled and ham- 
mered for execution, when I have ſometimes been at a 
loſs to make any thing of it myſelf. 

What indeed made me appear to be more wicked than 
thee, was, that I being a handſome fellow, and thou an 
ugly one, when we had flarted a game, and hunted it 
down, the poor frighted puſs generally choſe to throw 
herſelf into my paws, rather than into thine: And then, 
cifappointed, haſt thou wiped thy blubber-lips, and march- 
ed off to ſtart a new game, calling me a wicked fellow all 
the while. 

in ſhort, Belford, thou wert an excellent flarter and 
ſetter. The old women were not afraid for their daugh- 
ters, when they ſaw ſuch a face as thine. But, when 7 
came, whip, was the key turned upon their girls. And 
yet all ſignified nothing; for Love upon occaſion, will 
draw an elephant thro' a key hole. But for thy HEART, 
Be ford, who ever doubted that ? 

Nor even in this affair, that ſticks moſt upon me, and 
which my conſcience makes ſuch a handle of againſt me, 
art thou fo innocent as thou ſanſieſt thyſelf. Thou wilt 
ſtate at this: But it is true; and I will convince thee of it 
in an inſtant. | 

Thou ſayeſt, thou wouldſt have faved the lady from the 
ruin ſhe met with. Thov art a pretty fellow for this: For 
% wouldſt thou have faved her? What methods didſt 
thou tate to fave her. 

Thou kneweſt my defigns all along. Hadſt thou a 
mind to make thyſelf a good title to the merit to which 
thou now pretendeſt to lay claim, thou ſhouldeſt, like a 
true knight-errant, have ſought to ſet the lady free from 
her inchanted caſtle. 'I'rou ſhoulcit have appriſed her of 
her danger ; have ſtolen in, when the giant was out of the 
way; or, had thou the true ſpirit of chivalry upon thee, 
and nothing elſe would have done, have killed the giant; 
and then ſomething wouldſt thou have had to brag of. 

O but the giant was my friend: He repoſed a confi- 
* dence in me: And I ſhould have betrayed my friend, 
* and his confidence !' This thou wouldſt have pleaded, 
no doubt, But try this iy upon thy preſent principles, 

3 and 
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and thou wilt ſee what a caitiff thou wert to let it have 
weight with thee, upon an occaſion where a breach of 
conhdence 1s more excuſeable than to keep the ſecret. 

Thou canſt not pretend, and | know thou wilt not, that 
thou wert afraid of thy life by taking ſuch a meaſure: For 
a braver fellow lives not, nor a more fearleſs, than Jack 
Belford. I remember ſeveral inſtances, and thou canſt 
not forget them, where thou haſt ventured thy bones, thy 
neck, thy life, againſt numbers, in a cauſe of roguery; 
and hadſt thou had a ſpark of that virtue which now 
thou art willing to flatter thyſelf thou haſt, thou wouldſt 
ſurely have run a riſk to ſave an innocence, and a virtue, 
that it became every man to proteQ and eſpouſe. This is 
the truth o' the caſe, greatly as it makes againſt myſelf, I 
hate an hypocrite from my ſoul. 

I believe, I ſhould have killed thee at the time, if I 
could, hadſt thou betrayed me thus. But I am ſure now, 
that I would have thanked thee for it, with all my heart; 
and thought thee more a father, and a friend, than my 
real father, and my belt friend — And it was natural for 
thee to think, with ſo exalted a merit as this lady had, 
that this would have been the cafe, when conſideration 
took place of paſſion ; or rather, when that damn'd fond- 
neſs for intrigue ceaſed, which never was my pride ſo 
much, as it is now, upon reflection, my curſe. 

Set about defending thyſelf, and Iwill probe thee ſtill 
deeper, and convict thee ſtill more effectually, that thou 
haſt more guilt than merit even in this affair. And as to 
all the others, in which we have hunted in couples, thou 
wert always the forwardeſt whelp, and more ready, by 
far, to run away with me, than I with thee. Yet canſt 
thou now compoſe thy horſe-muſcles, and cry out, How 
much more halt thou, Lovelace, to anſwer for than I have 
— Saying nothing, neither, when thou ſayſt this, were it 
true: — For thou wilt not be tried, when the time comes, 
by compariſon. 

In ſhort, thou mayſt, at this rate, ſo miſerably deceive 
thyſelf, that, notwithſtanding all thy ſelf-denial and mor- 
tification, when thou cloſeſt thy eyes, thou mayſt perhaps 
open them in a place where thou thoughtelt leaſt to be. 


However, conſult thy old woman on this — 
4 
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ſhall be thought to be out of character, if I go on in this 

ſtrain. But really, as to a title to merit in this affair, I 

do aſſure thee, Jack, that thou leſs deſerveſt praiſe, than 

an horſe-pond : And I with I had the ſouſing of thee. 
S 

I am actually now employed in taking leave of my 
friends in the country. I had once thoughts of taking 
Tomlinſon, as I called him with me; but his deſtiny has 
fruſtrated that intention. 

Next Monday I think to fee you in town; and then 
you, and I, and Mowbray, and Tourville, will laugh off 
that evening together. They will both accompany me 
(as I expe&t you will) to Dover, if not croſs the water. I 
muſt leave you and them good friends. They take ex- 
tremely amiſs the treatment you have given them in your 
laſt letters. They ſay, you ſtrike at their underſtandings. 
laugh at them; and tell them, that thoſe people who 
have leaſt, are the moſt apt to be angry when it is called 
in queſtion. 

ake up all the papers and narratives you can ſpare 
me againſt the time. The Will particularly I expect to 
take with me. Who knows but that thoſe things, which 
help to ſecure you in the way you are got ſafe into, may 
convert me. 

Thou talkeſt of a wife, Jack : What thinkeſt thou of 
our Charlotte? Her family and fortune, I doubt, accord- 
ing to thy ſcheme, are a little too high. Will thoſe be 
an objection? Charlotte is a ſmart Girl. For piety (thy 
preſent turn) I cannot ſay much: Yet ſhe is as ſerious as 
moſt of her ſex, at her time of life— Would flaunt it a 
little, I believe too, like the reſt of them, were her rela- 
tion under cover. | 

But it won't do neither, now I think of it: Thou art 
ſo homely, and ſo aukward a creature! Haſt ſuch a boat- 
twain like air! — People would think ſhe had picked thee 
up in Wapping, or Rotherhith; or in going to ſee ſome 
new ſhip launched, or to view the docks at Chatham, or 
Portſmouth. So gaudy and ſo clumſy! Thy tawdrineſs 
won't do with Charlotte ! — So fit thee down contented, 
Belford, | 

Yet 
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Yet would I fain ſecure thy morals too, if matrim&vy 
will do it. | 

Let me ſee! — Now I have it. 

Has not the widow Lovick a daughter, or a niece? It is 
not every girl of fortune and family that will go to prayers 
with thee once or twice a day. But ſince thou art for take- 
ing a wife to mortify with, what if thou marrieſt the wi- 
dow herſelf? — She will then have a double concern in thy 
converſion. You and ſhe may tete & tte paſs many a 
comfortable winter's evening together, comparing expe- 
riences, as the good folks call them. 

I am ſerious, Jack. Faith I am. And I would have 
thee take it into thy wiſe conſideration. 


LET TER NI. 


Mr. BELTORD, To Colonel MorDEen. 


Thurſday, Sept. 21. 


IVE me leave, dear Sir, to addreſs myſelf to you 

in a very ſerious and ſolemn manner on a ſubje& 

that I muſt not, cannot diſpenſe with; as I promiſed the 

divine lady, that I would do every thing in my power to 

2 that further miſchief which ſhe was ſo very appte- 
enſive of. 

J will not content myſelf with diſtant hints. It is with 
very great concern that I have juſt now heard of a decla- 
ration which you are ſaid to have made to your relations 
at Hailowe-Place, That you will not reſt till you have 
avenged your couſin's wrongs upon Mr. Lovelace. 

Far be it from me to offer to defend the unhappy man, 
or even unduly to extenuate his crime: But yet I muſt ſay, 
that the family, by their perſecutions of the dear lady at 
firſt, and by their implacableneſs afterwards, ought, a! 
leaſt, to ſhare the blame with him. There is even great 
reaſon to believe, that a lady of ſuch a religious turn, her 
virtue neither to be ſurpriſed nor corrupted, her will in- 
violate, would have got over a mere perſonal injury! eſpe- 
cially as he would have done all that was in his power to 
repair it ; and as from the application of all his family in 
his favour, and other circumſtances attending his ſincete 


and 
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and voluntary offer, the lady might have condeſcended, 
with greater glory to herſelf, than if he had never offended. 

When I have the pleaſure of ſeeing you next, I will 
acquaint you, Sir, with all the circumſtances of this me- 
lancholy ſtory ; from which you will ſee, that Mr. Love- 
lace was extremely ill-treated, at firſt, by the whole fa- 
mily, this admirable lady excepted. This exception, I 
know, heightens his crime: But as his principal intention 
was but to try her virtue; and that he became ſo earneſt 
a ſuppliant to her for marriage ; and as he has ſuffered ſo 
deplorably in the loſs of his reaſon, for not having it in 
his power to repair her wrongs; I preſume to hope, that 
much is to be pleaded againſt ſuch a reſolution as you are 
ſaid to have made. 

I will read to you at the fame time ſome paſſages from 
letters of his; two of which (one but this moment re- 
ceived) will convince you, that the unhappy man, who 
is but now recovering his intellects, needs no greater pu- 
niſhment than what he has from his own refleRtions. 

| have juſt now read over the copies of the dear lady's 
poſthumous letters. I ſend them all to you, except that 
directed for Mr. Lovelace; which I reſerve till I have the 
pleaſure of ſeeing you. Let me intreat you to read once 
more that to yourſelf ; and that to her brother (a); which 
latter I now ſend you; as they are in point to the preſent 
ſubject. 

I think, Sir, they are unanſwerable. Such, at leaſt, is 
the effect they have upon ime, that I hope I ſhall never be 
provoked to draw mr word again in a private quarrel, 

To the weight theſe mult needs have upon you, let me 
add, that the unhappy man has given no new occaſion of 
offence, fince your viſit to him at Lord M's, when you 
were ſo well ſatisfied of his intention to repair his crimes, 
that you yourſelf urged. to your dear couſin her forgive- 
neſs of him. 

Let me als (tho' I preſume to hope there is no need, 
when you coolly conſider every-thing) remind you of your 
own promiſe to your departing couſin; relying upon 
which, her laſt moments were the eaſier. 

My 
(a) See p. 2386. 
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My dear colonel Morden, the higheſt injury was to her: 
Her family all have a Share in the cauſe: She forgives it: 
Why ſhould we not endeavour to imitate what we admire? 

You aſked me, Sir, when in town. If a brave man could 
be a premeditatedly baſe one? — Generally ſpeaking, I be- 
lieve Bravery and Baſeneſs are incompatible. But Mr, 
Lovelace's character, in the inſtance before us, affords a 

roof of the truth of the common obſervation, That there 
is no general rule but has its exceptions: For England, I 
believe, as gallant a place as it 1s deemed to be, has not 
in it a braver ſpirit than his; nor a man who had greater 
ſkill at his weapons; nor more calmneſs with his ſkill. 

I mention not this with a thought that it can affect Col. 
Morden; who, if he be not with-held by surERIOR Mo- 
TIVES, as well as influenced by thoſe I have reminded him 
of, will tell me, That this ſkill, and this bravery, will 
make him the more worthy to be called upon by him. 

To theſe surERIOR motives then IT refer myſelf: And 
with the greater confidence; as a purſuit ending in blood 
would not, at his time, have the plea lie for it with am- 
body, which ſudden paſſion might have with ſome: But 
would be conſtrued by all, to be a cool and deliberate act 

of revenge for an evil abſolutely irretrievable: An act, 
which a brave and noble ſpirit, ſuch as the gentleman's 
to whom I now write, is not capable of. 

Excuſe me, Sir, for the ſake of my executorial duty 
and promiſe, keeping in the eye the dear lady's perſonal 
Injunctions, as well as written will inforced by letters 
poſthumous, Every article of whicWWolicitous as we both 
are to ſee it duly performed) ſhe would have diſpenſed 
with, rather than farther miſchief ſhould happen on her 
account. I am, 

Dear $S1R, 


Your affeftionate and faithful Servant, 
Joun BeLrorD, 


The following is the poſthumous letter to Col. Morden, 
referred to in the above. | 
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LETTER XCvVIL_ 


2 | Saperſcribed 
To my beloved Coin WILLTANMH Mox bx, 
To be delivered after my death. 


My deareſt Couſin, 
Ms it is uncertain, from my pre 
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Eg; 


ſent weak ſtate, whe- 
ther, if living, I may be in a condition to recelve 
ught, the favour you intend me of a viſit, when you. 
come to London, I take this opportunity to return you, 
while able, the humble acknowledgements of a grateful 
heart, for all your goodnefs of me from childhood till 
now: And more particular for your preſent kind inter- 
poſition in my favour-L God almighty for ever bleſs you, 
e kindneſs you endeavoured to procure 


dear Sir, for th 


One principal end of my writing to you in this ſolemn 
manner, is, to beg of you, which I do with the utmoſt 
earneſtneſs, that when you come to hear the particulars 
of my ſtory, you will not ſuffer a&ive reſentment to take 


place in your generous breaſt on my account. 


Remember, dear Coufin, that vengeance is God's 
province; and he has undertaken to repay : nor will 
ſpecially as there 


icate my fame; 
fince the offender himſelf (before he is called upon) has 


ſtood forth, and offered to do me all the juſtice that you 
could have extorted from him, had I lived: And when 


d by running an equal - 


you, I hope, invade that province :---E, 
is no neceſſity for you to attempt to vin 


your own perſon may be endangere 
riſque with a guilty nan. 


not tell you, who have adorned a 
public character, is not only an uſurpation of the Divine 
prerogative, but it is an inſult upon magiſtracy and good 
Tis an attempt to 
take away a life that ought not to depend upon a private 
ſword : An act, the conſequence of which is to hurry. a- 
ſoul (all its fins upon its head) into perdition; endan- 
gering that of the poor triumpher . Since neither intend , 
to give to the other that _— as I may call it, for: the 


Daelling, Sir, I need 


government. *Tis an impious act. 


Divine 
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Divine mercy, in an opportunity for repentance, which 
each preſumes to hope for himſelf. - 

Seek not then, I beſeech you, Sir, to aggravate my 
fault, by a purſuit of blood, which muſt neceſſarily be 
deemed a conſequence of it. Give not the unhappy man 
the merit (were you aſſuredly to be the viftor) of falling 
by your hand. At preſent he is the perfidious, the in- 
grateful deceiver ; but will not the forfeiture of his life, 
and the' probable loſs of his ſoul, be a dreadful exptation 
for having made me- miſerable for a fexv months, only, 


and thro? that miſery,” by the Divine favour, happy to all 


In ſuch a caſe, my couſin, where ſhall the evil ſtop ? 
And who ſhall avenge on you ?---And who on your aven- 
r? | 
9450 the poor man's conſcience then, dear Sir, avenge 
me. He will one day find puniſhment more than enough 
from that. Leave him to the chance of Repentance. If 
the Almighty will give him time for it, why ſhould you 
deny it him ?---Let him ſtill be the guilty aggreſſor ; and 
let no'one ſay, Clariſſa Harlowe 15 now amply revenged 
in his fall ; orin the caſe of yours (which Heaven avert!) 
that her fault, inſtead of ** buried in her grave, is 
perpetuated, and aggravated, by a loſs far greater than 
that of herſelf. | 
Often, Sir, has the ore guilty been the vanquiſher of 
the 4%. An Earl of Shrewſbury, in the reign of Charles 
II. as I have read, endeavouring to revenge the greateſt 
injury that man can do to man, met with his Jak at 
Barn-Elms, from the hand of the ignoble duke who had 
vilely diſhhonoured him. Nor can it be thought an un- 
equal rn, were it generally to happen, that the 
uſurper of the Divine,prerogative ſhould be puniſhed for 
his preſumption by the man whom he ſought to deſtroy, 
and who, however previewſly criminal, is put, in this 
caſe; upon a neceſſary. act of ſelf-defence. 
May Heaven protect you, Sir, in all your ways; and, 
once more 1 Prey reward you for all your kindneſs to 
me: A kindneſs ſo worthy of your heart, and fo exceed- 


ingly grateful/'to mine: That of ſeeking to make peace, 
— to reconcile parents to a once beloved child; uncles: 
8 94 to 


Dear Sir, 
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to a niece late their favourite; and a brother and ſiſter 
to a ſiſter whom once they thought not unworthy of that 
tender relation. A kindneſs ſo greatly preferable to the 
vengeance of the murdering ſword. 

Be a comforter, dear Sir, to my honoured parents, as 
you have been to me: And may we, thro” the Divine 
goodneſs to us both, meet in that bleſſed Eternity, into 
which, as Ihumbly truſt, I ſhall have entered when you 
read This. £55 

So prays, and to her lateſt hour will pray, my dear 
couſin Morden, my Friend, my Guardian, but not my 
Avenger---[Dear Sir! remember That!] 

Your ever-affe&icnate and obliged 
| | CLaRissa HARLOWE. 


Enn einm. 


Colonel Mok DEN, To John BeLroRD, Eg: 
| Sat. Sept. 23. 
AM very ſorry, that any-thing you have heard I have 
1 faid Mond 1 you ajleatinets? | | 
I I am obliged to you for the letters you have communi- 
eated to me; and ſtill further for your promiſe to favour 
me with others occaſionally. 4; 
All that relates to my dear couſin I ſhall be glad to ſee, 
be it from whom it will. | 
J leave to your own diſcretion, what may or may not 
de proper for Miſs Howe to ſee from ſo free a pen as 
mine. Rs CCC 1 
T admire her ſpirit. Were the a man, do you think, 
Sir, t would, at this time, have your advice to take up- 
on ſuch a ſubject as that you write upon? f 
Fear not, however, that your communications ſhall put 
me upon any meaſures that otherwiſe I ſhoald not have 
taken, The wickedneſs, Sir, is of ſuch a nature, as ad- 
mits not of apgravation.' '* © © tf 
| Yet I do affure you, that I have not made ahy reſolu- 
tions that will be a tie upon me. 
I have indeed expreſſed myſelf with vehemence upon 
the occafion, Who canld forbear to do ſo ? But it is not 
my way to reſolve in matters of moment, till opportuni- 
ty brings the execution of my purpoſes within my reach. 
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We ſhall ſee what manner of ſpirit this young man will be 
acted by, on his recovery. If he continue to brave and 
defy a family, which he has ſo irreparably injured---If--- 
But reſolutions depending upon further contingencies are 
beſt left to future determination, as I juſt now hinted. 

Mean time, I will own, that I think my couſin's argu- 
ments unan{werable. No good man but muſt be conclu- 
ded by them---But, alas! Sir, who is good ? 

As to your arguments ; I hope you will believe me, 
when I aſſure you, as I now do, that your opinion, and 
vour reaſonings, have, and will always have, great and 
deſerved weight with me: And that I reſpe&t you ſtill 
more than I did, if poſſible, for your expoſtulations in fa- 
vour of the end of my couſin's pious injunctions to me. 
They come from you, Sir, with the greateſt propriety, as 

her executor and repreſentative ; ok. likewiſe as you are 
a may, of humanity, and a well-wiſher to both parties. 

Jam not exempt from violent paſſions, Sir, any more 
than your friend : but then I hope they are only capable 
of being raiſed by other people's inſolence, and not by 
my own arrogance. If ever I am ſtimulated by my im- 
perfections and my reſentments to act againſt my judg- 
ment, and my couſin's injunctions; ſome ſuch refletions 
as theſe that follow, will run away with my reaſon. In- 
deed they are always preſent with me. 


In the firſt Place: My own diſappointment : Who came 
b ver with the hope of paſſing the remainder of my 
days in the converſation of a kinſwoman ſo beloved; 
and to whom I had a double relation, as her coufin 
and truſtee. | | 

Then I reflect, too-too-often perhaps for my engage- 
ments to her in her laſt hours, that the dear creature 
could only forgive for her/felf. She, no doubt, is 
happy: But who ſhall forgive for a a family, in 

all its branches made miſerable for their lives ? 
That the more faulty her friends were as to her, the 
more enormous his ingratitude, and the more inex- 
| cuſable---What! Sir, was it not enough, that ſhe 
ſuffered what ſhe did for him, but the barbarian mult 


make her ſuffer for her ſufferings for Bi 1 
1 ws wg — 
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Paſſion makes me expreſs this weakly: Paſſion refuſes 
ſtrength ſometimes, where the propriety of a reſent- 
ment prima facie declares expreſſion to be needleſs. 
I leave it to en, Sir, to give this refleftion its due 
force. 3 | | e 
hat the author of this diffuſive miſchief perpetrated 
it premeditately, wantonly, in the gaiety of his 


heart. To zry my couſin, ſay — Sir? To try 


the virtue of a Clariſſa, Sir ?- Had ſhe then given 
him any cauſe to doubt her virtue ?---It could not be 
---If he averrs that ſhe did---I am indeed called upon 
---But I will have patience. | 

hat he carried her, as now it appears, to a vile bro- 
thel, purpoſely to put her out of all human reſourſe: 


Himſelf out of the reach of all humane remorſe : 


T 


And that, finding her proof againſt all the common 
arts of deluſion, Þaſe and unmanly arts were there 
uſed to effect his wicked purpoſes. Once dead, the 
injured ſaint, in her will, ſays, he has /een her. 

hat I could not know this, when I ſaw him at M. 
Hall: That, the objects of his attempts conſidered, I 


could not ſuppoſe there was ſuch a monſter breathing 


as he: That it was natural for me to impute her re- 


fuſal of him rather to tranſitory reſentment, to con- 
ſciouſneſs of human frailty, and mingled doubts of 
the ſincerity of his offers, than to villainies, which 
had given the irreverſible blow, and had at that in- 


ſtant aue e her down to the gates of death, which 


in a very few days incloſed her. 


That he is a man of defiance; A man who thinks to 


awe every-one by his inſolent darings, and by his | 


pretenſions to ſuperior courage and ſkill. 
That, diſgrace as he is to his name, and to the cha- 


racer of a gentleman, the min would not want his 
merit, who, in vindication of the πn⁰αůVvred diſtinc- 


tion, ſhonld expunge and blot him out of the wor- 
thy liſt. | 


That the injured family has a fon, who, however, un- 


worthy of ſuch a ſiſter, is of a temper vehement, un- 
bridled, fierce, unequal therefore (as he has once in- 
deed been found) to a contention with this man: The 
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loſs of which. ſon, by a violent death, on ſuch an 
occafion, by a hand fo juſtly hated, would complete 
the miſery of the whole family: And who, never- 
theleſs, reſolves to call him to account, if I do not: 
His very miſbehawviour perhaps to ſuch a ſiſter ſtimu- 
lating his / perverſe heart to do her memory the more 
4 juſtice ; tho* the attempt might, be fatal to 

. ham. ' 720 

Then, Sir, to be a witneſs, as I am every hour, to the 
calamity and diſtreſs of a family to which I am re- 
lated ; every-one of whom, however averſe to an al- 
liance with him while it had act taken place, would 
no doubt have been ſoon reconciled to the admirable 
creature, had the man {to whom, for his family and 
fortunes it was not a diſgrace to be allied) done her 
but common juſtice! 

To ſee them hang their penſive heads; mope about, 
ſhunning one another; tho? formerly never uſed to 
meet but to rejoice in each other; afflicting them- 
ſelves with reflections, that the laſt time they reſpec- 
tively ſaw the dear Creature it was here, or there, 
at ſuch a place, in ſuch an attitude ; and could they 
have thought that it would have been the /a/t ? 

Every-one of them reviving inſtances of her excellen- 
cies, that will fora long time make their very bleſ- 
ſings a curſe to them 

Her cloſet, . her chamber, her cabinet, given up to me 
to disfurniſh, in order to anſwer (now roa late oblig- 
ing !) the legacies bequeathed : unable themſelves 
to enter them ; and even making uſe of leſs conve- 
nient back-ſtairs, that they may avoid paſſing by the 
doors of her apartment ! 

Her parlour locked up; the walks, the retirements, 
the ſummer-houſe in which ſhe delighted, and uſed 
to purſue her charming works ; that, in particular, 
from which ſhe went to the fatal interview : ſhunned, 
or hurried by, or over ! 

Her perfections, nevertheleſs, called up to remem- 

brance and enumerated : Incidents and graces, un- 

heeded before, or paſſed over in the groupe of her 

numberleſs perfections, now brought into notice, 

and dwelt upon ! _ 
e 
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The very ſervants allowed to expatiate upon theſe 
praiſeful topics to their principals ! Even eloquent in 
their praiſes---The diſtreſſed principals liſtening and 

 weeping!'Then to ſee them break in upon the zea- 


bous applauders, by their impatience and remorſe, 


and throw abroad their helpleſs hands, and exclaim; 
then again to ſee them liſten to hear more of her 
praiſes, and weep again They even encouraging the 
ſervants to repeat, how they uſed to be ſtopt by 
ſtrangers to aſk after her, and by thoſe who knew 
her, to be told of ſome new inſtances to her honour 
---How aggravating all this? | | 
dreams they ſee her, and defire to fee her: Always 
an angel, and accompanied by angels: Always clad 
in robes of light: Always endeavouring to comfort 
them, who declare that they ſhall never more know 
comfort ! 


What an example ſhe ſet! How ſhe indicted! How ſhe 


drew ! How ſhe wrought! How ſhe talked! How 


ſhe ſung! How ſhe played! Her voice, muſic ! Her 
accent, harmony | | 


Fler converſation how inſtructive! How ſought after! 


The delight of perſons of all ages, of both ſexes, of 
all ranks! Yet how humble, how condeſcending ! 
Never were dignity and humility ſo illuftriouſly 
mingled ! | 

At other times how generous, how noble, how chari- 
table, how judicious in her charities ! In every ac- 
tion laudable ! In every attitude attractive! In every 
appearance, whether full-dreſſed, or in the houſe- 
wife's more humble garb, equally elegant, and e- 
qually lovely! Zike or reſembling Mis Clariſſa Har- 
lowe, they now remember to be a praiſe denoting the 
higheſt degree of approveable excellence, with every 
one, whatever perſon, action, or rank, en of. 

The deſirable daughter; the obliging kin an; the 
affectionate ſiſter (All envy now' ſubſided !) ; the 
faithful, the warm friend ; - affable, the kind, the 
benevolent Miſtreſs !---Not one fault remembred ! 
All thein ſeverities called: cruelties: Mutnally ac- 


cuſing 
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cuſing each other ; each him and herſelf; and all 
to raiſe her character, and torment themſelves. 


Such, Sir, is the angel, of whom the vileſt of men has 
deprived the. world! You, Sir, who know more of the 
barbarous machinations and practices of this ſtrange man, 
can help me to ſtill more inflaming reaſons, were th 
needed, why a man mot perfe may ſtand excuſed to the 
generality of the world, if he ſhould purſue his venge- 
ance. 

But I will force myſelf from the ſubject, after I have 
repeated, that I have not yet made any reſolutions that 
can bind me. Whenever I do, I ſhall be glad they may 
be ſuch as my merit the honour of your approbation. 

T ſend you back the copies of the poſthumous letters. 


I ſee the humanity of your purpoſe in the tranſmiſſion of 


them to me; and I thank you moſt heartily for it. I pre- 
ſume, that it is owing to the ſame laudable conſideration, 
that you kept back the copy of that to the wicked man 
himſelf. | 

T intend to wait upon Miſs Howe in perſon with the 
diamond ring, and ſuch other of the effects bequeathed 
to her as are here. I am, Six, 

Your moſt faithful and obliged Servant, 
WM. MoxrDex. 

Mr. Belford, in his anſwer to this letter, farther enfor- 
ces the lady's dying injunctions; and rejoices that the Co- 
lonel has made no vindiQtive reſolutions ; and hopes eve- 
ry-thing from his prudence and conſideration, and from 
his 2 given to the dying lady. 

He refers to the ſeeing him in town an account of the 
dreadful ends of two of the greateſt criminals in his cou- 
fin's affair. This, ſays he, together with Mr. Love- 
© lace's diforder of mind, looks as if Providence had al- 
ready taken the puniſhment of theſe unhappy wretches 
* into its own hands.“ | 

He deſires a day's notice of his coming to town, leſt 
otherwiſe he may be abſent at the time. 

This he does, tho? he tells him not the reaſon, with a 
view to prevent a meeting between him and Mr. Love- 
lace ; who may be in town (as he apprehends) about the 
ſame time, in his way to go abroad. 

L E T- 
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Colonel Moazven, To Joux BeLrorD, E; 


Dear Sir, Tueſday, Sept. 26. 

I Cannot help congratulating myſelf as well as you, that 
we have already got thro' with the family every arti- 
cle of the Will, where they have any concern. 

You left me a diſcretional power, in many inſtances ; 
and, in purſuance of it, I have had my dear couſin's per- 
ſonal jewels valued ; and will account to you for them, 
at the higheſt price, when I come to town, as well as for 
other matters that you were pleaſed to intruſt to my ma- 
nagement. 

Theſe jewels I have preſented to my Couſin Dolly Her- 
vey, in acknowledgment of her love to the dear departed. 
] have told Miſs Howe of this; and ſhe is as well pleaſed 
with what I have done, as if ſhe had been the purchaſer 
of them herſelf. As that young lady has jewels of her 
own, ſhe could only have wiſhed to purchaſe theſe for 
her beloved friend's ſake. 

The grandmother's jewels are alſo valued ; and the 
money will be paid me, for you, to be carried to the 
uſes of the Will. 

Mrs. Norton is preparing, by general conſent, to enter 
upon her office as houſekeeper at The Grove. But it is my 
opinion that ſhe will not be long on this ſide Heaven. 

I waited upon Miſs Howe myſelf as I told you I would, 
with what was bequeathed to her and her mother. If I 
make a few obſervations with regard to that young lady, 
ſo dear to my beloved couſin, you will not be diſpleaſed 
perhaps, as you have not a perſonal acquaintance with her. 

There never was a firmer and. nobler friendſhip 1n wo- 
men, than that which the wretched man has put an end 
to, between my dear couſin and Miſs Howe. - 2 

Friend/bip, generally ſpeaking, Mr. Belford, is too fer- 
vent a — Fa . ade manage: A light, that 
but in few of their hands burn ſteady, and often hurries 
the Sex into flight and abſurdity. Like other extremes, 
its hardly ever durable, Marriage which is the th 

ate 
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ſtate of friendſhip generally abſorbs the moſt vehement 
friendſhips of female to female ; and that whether the 
wedlock be happy, or not. 

What female mind is capable of two fervent friendſhip's 
at the ſame time. 

This I mention as a general ob/ervation : But the friend- 
ſhip that ſubſiſted between theſe two ladies affords a re- 
markable exception to it: Which I account for from thoſe 
qualities and attainments in 2, which, were they more 
common, would turniſh more exceptions {till in favour of 
the ſex. Both had an ixlarged, and even a liberal educa- 
tion: Both had minds thirſting after virtuous knowledge. 
Great readers both: Great writers---| And early familiar 
writing I take to be one of the greateſt openers and im- 

rovers of the mind, that man or woman can be employed 
in.] Both generous. High in fortune ; therefore above 
that dependence each on the other, that frequently deſtroys 

the familiarity which is the cement of friendſhip. Both 
excelling in different ways, in which neither ſought to e- 
mulate the other. Both bleſſed with clear and diftinguiſh- 
ing faculties ; with ſolid ſenſe ; and from their firſt inti- 
macy [1 have many of my lights, Sir, from Mrs. Norton] 
each ſeeing ſomething in the other to fear, as well as 
love; yet making it an indiſpenſable condition of their 
friendſhip each to tell the other of her failings; and to 
be thankful for the freedom taken. One by nature gen- 
tle ; the other made fo, by her love and admiration of her 
exalted friend---Impoſlible that there could be a friend- 
ſhip better calculated for duration, 

J muſt however take the liberty to blame Miſs Howe 
for her behaviour to Mr. Hickman. And I infer from 
it, that even women of ſenſe are not to be trufted with 
power. | | 

By the way, I am ſure I need not defire you not to 
communicate -to this fervent young lady the liberties I 
take with her character. SCE | 

I dare ſay, my couſin could not approve of Miſs Howe's 
behaviour to this gentleman :+ A behaviour which is talk- 
ed of by as many as know Mr. Hickman and her. Can 
a wiſe young lady be eaſy under ſuch cenſure ?---She muf 
know it. e — 

r. 
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Mr. Hickman is really a ve:y worthy man. Every- 
body ſpeaks well of him. But he is gentle giſpoſitioned, 
and he adores Miſs Howe; and love admits not of an 
air of even due dignity to the object of it. Vet will he 
hardly ever get back the reins he has yielded up ; un- 
leſs ſhe, by carrying too far the power ſhe ſeems at pre- 
ſent too ſenſible-of, ſhould, when ſhe has no favours to 
confer which he has not a right to demand, provoke him 
to throw off the too heavy yoke. And ſhould he do ſo, 
and then treat her with negligence, Miſs Howe, of all 
the women I know will be the leaſt able to ſupport herſelf 
under it. She will then be more unhappy than ſhe ever 
made him : For a man who 1s uneaſy at home can divert 
himſelf abroad; which a woman cannot fo eaiily do, 
without ſcandal. | 

Permit me to take further notice, as to-Miſs Howe; 
that it is very obvious to me, that ſhe has, by her havghty 
behaviour to this worthy man, involved herſelf in one 
difficulty, from which the knows not how to extricate 
herſelf with that grace, which accompanies all her acti- 
ons. She intends to have Mr. Hickman. I believe ſhe 
does not diſlike him. And it will coſt her no ſmall pains 
to deſcend from the elevation ſhe has climbed to. 

Another inconveniency ſhe will ſuffer from her having 
taught every-body (for ſhe is above diſguiſe) to think, by 
her treatment of Mr. Hickman, much more meanly of 
him than he deſerves to be thought of. And muſt „e 
not ſuffer diſhonour in ig dithonour ?. 

Mrs. Howe is much diſturbed at her daughter's. beha- 
viour to the gentleman. He is very deſervedly a favour- 
ite of hers. But (another failing in Miſs Howe!) her mo- 
ther has not all the authority with her that her-daughter's 
good ſenſe ought to permit her to have, It is very difh- 
cult, Mr. Belford, for people of differeut or contrary diſ- 
poſitions (tho' no bad people neither) to mingle Revs- 
NEN CE with their Lowe for each other; even where Na- 
ture has called for Lowe in the relationſhip. . ' | ©» 

Miſs Howe is open, generous, noble. The mother has 
not any of theſe fine qualities. Parents, in order to pre- 
ſerve their childrens veneration for them, ſhould take 
great care not to let them ſee any-thing in their conduct, 


or 
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or behaviour, or principles, which they themſelves would 
not approve of in others. 

But, after all, I ſee that there is ſomething ſo charm- 
ingly brilliant and frank in Miſs Howe's diſpoſition, al- 
tho? at preſent viſibly overclouded by grief, that it is im- 

oſſible not to love her even for her failings. She may, 
and I hope ſhe awi// make Mr. Hickman an obliging with 
And if ſhe do, ſhe will have an additional merit with me; 
ſince ſhe cannot be apprehenſive of check or controul ; 
and may therefore by her generoſity and prudence lay an 
obligation upon her hu lend, by the performance of what 
is no more than her duty. 

Her mother both lover and fears her. Yet is Mrs. 
Howe a woman of vivacity, and ready enough, I dare 
ſay, to cry out when ſhe is pained. But, alas ! ſhe has, 
as I hinted above, weakened her authority by the xarroau- 
weſs of her mind. | 

Yet once ſhe praiſed her N to me for the gene- 
roſity of her ſpirit, with ſo much avarmth, that had I not 
known the old lady's character, I ſhould have thought her 
generous her/elf. And yet I have always obſerved, that 
people even of narrow tempers are — to praiſe gene- 
rous ones :---And thus have I accounted for it, that ſuch 


perſons generally find it to their purpoſe, that all the 


world ſhould be open minded but themſelves. 

The old lady applied herſelf to me, to urge to the 
young one the contents of the Will, in order to haſten 
her to fix a day for her marriage: But deſired that I 
would not let Miſs Howe know that ſhe did. 

I took the liberty upon it to tell the young lady, that 
I hoped that her part of a Will, ſo ſoon and fo punRally, 
10 almoſt all its other articles, fulfilled, would not be the 
only one that would be lighted. | 

Her anſwer was, She would conſider of it: And made 
me, a courteſy with ſuch an air, as ſhewed me, that ſhe 
thought me more out of my ſphere, than I could allow 
her to think me, had I been permitted to argue the point 
with her. 

I found both Miſs Howe and her own ſervant-maid in 
deep mourning. 'This, it ſeems had occaſioned a great de- 


bate at firſt between her mother and her. Her mother had 
the 
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the words of the Will on her fide; and Mr. Hickman's 
inteteſt in her view; as her daughter had faid, that ſhe 
would wear it for ſix months at leaſt. But the young la- 
dy carried her point Strange, faid ſhe, if I, who tall 
* mourn the heavy, the irreparable loſs to the laſt hour of 
my lite, ſhould not ſhew my concern to the world for 
© a few months.” 

Mr. Hickman, for his part, was ſo far from uttering 
an.oppoſing word on this occaſion, that on the very day 
that Miſs Howe put on hers, he waited on her in a new 
ſuit of mourning. as for a near relation. His ſervant: and 
equipage made the ſaine reſpectful appearance. 

Whether the mother was conſulted by him in it, I can- 
not ſay; but the daughter knew nothing of it, till ſhe faw 
him in it. She looked at him with ſurprize, and aſked 
him for whom he mourned ? 

The dear, and ever-dear Miſs Marlowe, he aid. 

She was at a loſs, it feems—At laſt— All the wor'd 
ought to mourn for my Clariſſa, ſaid the ; but who, Man, 
that was her addreſs to him) thinkeſt thou to oblige by 
this appearance : | | 

It is more than a#prarance, madam. I love not m 
own ſiſter, worthy as ſhe is, better than I loved Mits Cla- 
riſa Harlowe. I oblige my/elf by it. And if I diſoblige 
not you, that is all I have to wiſh. 

She ſurveyed him, I am told, from head to foot. She 
knew not, at firſt, whether to be angry or pleaſed—Ar 
length, I thought at firſt, ſaid ſhe, that you might have a 
holder and freer motive—But (as my mamma ſays) you 
may be a well-meaning man, tho' generally a little wrong- 
headed — However, as the world is cenſorious, and may 
think us nearer of kin than | would have it ſuppoled, I 
mult take care, honeſt friend, that I am not ſeen abroad 
in your company. 

But let me add, Mr. Belford, that if this compliment 
of Mr. Hickman (oi this more than compliment, as I may 
well call it, fince the worthy man ſpeaks not of my dear 
couſin without emotion) does not produce a ſhort day, I 
Mall think Miſs Howe has leſs generoſity in her temper 
than I aw willing to allow her. | 

You will excuſe me, Mr Beliord, I dare ſav, for the 
particularities which you have invited and encouraged. 

Vol. VII. H h Having 
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Having now ſeen every thing that relates to the Will of 
my eat couſin brought to a deſirable iſſue, I will ſet about 
making my own. I ſhall follow the dear creature's ex- 
ample, and give my reaſons for every article, that there 
may be no room for after-contention. 

What but a fear of death, a fear unworthy of a creature 
who knows that he muit one day as ſurely die as he was 
born, can hinder any one from making ſuch a diſpoſition ? 

hope ſoon to pay my reſpeQs to you in town. Mean 
time, 1 am, with great reſpect, dear SIR, 

Your faithful and affefionate humble Servant, 
WM. Morpen, 


LES LEE 
Mr. BELTO RD, To Miſs Hows. 


Madam, Thurſday, Sept. 28. 
DO myſelf the honour to ſend you with This, accord- 
ing to my promiſe (a), copies of the poſthumous let- 

ters written. by your exalted Iriend. h 

Thete will be accompanied with other letters, particu- 
larly a copy of one from Mr. Lovelace, begun ti be writ- 
ten on the 14th, and continued down to the 18th (J). You 
will judge by it, Madam, of the dreadful anzuith that his 
ſpiri:s labour with, and cf his deep remorſe. 

Mr. Lovelace ſent for this letter back. I complied; 
but I firſt took a copy of it. As I have not told kim 
that have done fo, you will be pleaſed to forbear com- 
municating of it to any bode but Mr. Hickman. That 
gentleman's peruſal of it will be the fame as if no-body 
but yourſelf taw 1t. 

One of the letters of Colonel Morden's which I incloſe, 
you will obſerve, Iadam, is only a copy (c). The true 
reaton for which, as | will ingenuouſly acknowledge, is, 
ſome iree, but reſpectful obſervations which the Colonel 
has made upon you. Madam, for declining to carry into 
execution your part of your dear 'riend's laſt requeits. l 
bave therefore, in reipect to that worthy gentleman (have- 


ing a caution from him on that head) omitted thoſe parts. 


Wii 


(4. See p. 317 (b) Sce p. 321. (c) Vis. The preceding. 
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Will you allow me. Madam, however, to tell you that 
] myſelf could not have believed that my inimitable te a- 
trix's own Miſs Howe would have been the moſt backward 
in performing ſuch a part of her dear friend's lat Will. as 
is intirely in her own power to pertorm---Efpecially, when 
that performance would make one of the moſt deſerving 
nen in England happy; and whom, I preſume, ſhe pro- 
poſes to honour with her hand? | 

Excuſe me, Madam, I have a moſt ſincere veneration 
for you ; and would not difoblige you for the world. 

J will not preſume to make remarks on the letters H ſend 
you: Nor upon the informations 1 have to give you of 
the dreadſul end of two unhappy wretches, who were the 
—_ criminals in the affair of your avorable iriend. 

heſe are the infamous Sinclair, and a perſon whom you 
have read of no donbt in the letters o the charming In- 
nocent, by th» name of Captain Tomlinſon. 

The wretched woman died in the extremeſt tortures 
and deſpondency he man from wounds got in defend- 
ing himſelf in carrying on a contiaband trade: Both ac- 
culing themſelves in their lait hours, tor the parts they 
had acted againit the mot excellent of women, as of the 
crime iney had molt rens tor, 

Give me leave to tay, Madam, that if your compaſſion 
be no! excited tor the poor man who tuffers trom his own 
anguiſh of mind, as you wil ice by his letter; and for 
the unhappy family, whole remorſe, as you wil! fee by 
Col. Morden ©, is fo deep: your terior v1. And vet [ 
ſhall not wonder, if the jut {raſe oi the irreparable lofs 
you have ſuſtained hardens a heart againſt pity, which, on 
a leſs extraordinary occaſion, would want it's principal 
grace, tt it were not compaſſionate. 

I am, adam, with the greateit reſpeCt and gratitude, 

Tour moſt obliged, and faithful hum, Servant; 
J. BeLFo ». 
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LETTER kl. 
Miſs Howe, To Jonx BELTokb, F/p 


Six, Sat. Sept. 30. 


Little thought I ever could have owed fo much obli- 
gation to any man, as you have laid me under, And 
yet what you have tent me has almoſt broken my heart, 
and ruined my eyes. 

am turpfiſed, tho? agreeably, that vou have fo ſoon, 
and ſo well, get over that part oi the truſt you have en- 
gaged in which relaresto the tamily. 

It may be preſumed from the exits you mention of 
two on the infernal man's accomplices, that the thunder- 
bolt will not ſtop ſhort of the principal Indeed | have 
{one pirature to think it ſeems rolling along towards the 
devoted head that has plotted all the miſchief. But let 
me, however, fay, that altho* I think Mr. Morden not 
altogether in the wrong in his reaſons for retenting, as he 
ie the cear creature's Kinſman and Truftee ; yet I think 
you very much in the right in endeavouring to diſſuade 
hit from it, as you ate her Executor, and act in purſu- 
ance of her earneſt requeſt. 

But what a letter is that of the infernal man! I cannot 
obierve upon it. Neither can I, for very different rea- 
ſons, upon wy dear creature's poſthumous letters; parti- 
cv/ariy on that to him. Oh! Mr. Pelford ! what number- 
leſs periections died, when my Clarifſadrew her laſt breath! 

If decency be obſerved in his letters (tor I have not yet 
had patience to read above two or three of them, beſides 
111: horrid one, which I return you incloſed) I may iome 
time hence be curious to look, by their means, into the 
hearts of wietches, which, tho' they mutt be the abhor- 
Tence of - virtuous minds, will, when laid open (as ] pre- 
ſume they are in thern) afford a proper warning to thoſe 
who read them, and teach them to deteſi men of ſuch pro- 
fligate charaders. | 

If your reformation be ſincere, you will not be offend- 
ed that | except you not on this occaſion.---And thus 
have | helped you to a criterion to try yourlelf by. 

By this letter of the wicked man it is apparent, bar 
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there are ill wickeder women But ſee what a guilty com- 
merce with thedevils of your ſex will bring thoſe to, whole 
morals you have ruined !- For theſe women were once 
innocent: It was man that made them otherwiſe. The firſt 
bad man, perhaps, threw them upon worſe men; [ hoſe 
upon ſtill worte; till they commenced devils incarnate— 
The height of wickednels, or of ſhame, is not arrived at 
all at once, as I have ſomewhere heard obſfet ved, 

But this man. this monſter rather tor Him to curſe theſe 
women, and to cus ſe the dear creatures tamily (implaca- 
ble as the latter were) in order to lighten a buiden he vo- 
luntarily took up and groans under, is meanneſs added to 
awickedneſs And in vain will he one day find his low piea 
of ſharing with her friends, and with thoſe common wretch- 
es, a guilt which will be adjudged him as all his own ; tho? 
they too may meet with their puniſhinent : As it is evi- 
dently begun; in the tft in their ineffectual reproaches 
of one another; in the ſecond, as you have told me. 

This letter of the abandoned wretch I have not ſhewn 
to any-body ; not even to Mr, Hickman : For, Sir, I 
muſt tell you, I do not as yer think it the lame thing as 
only ſeeing it myſelf. 

Mr. Hickman, like the reſt of his ſex, would grow up- 
on indulgence. One diſtinction from me would make 
hiu pay two to himſelf Intolent creepers, or incroach- 
ers, all of you! To ſhew any of you a fawour to day, 
you would expect it as a right to morrow. 

I am, as you ſee, very open and fincere with you; and 
deſign in another letter to be ſtill more io, in anſwer to 
your call, and Colonel Morden's call upon me, in a point 


that concerns me to explain myſelf upon to my beloved 


creature's executor, and to her only tender and only vor- 
thy relation. | h 

| cannot but highly app!aud Colonel Morden for his 
generoſity to Miſs Dolly Harvey. 

O that he had arrived time enough to ſave my inimi- 
table friend from the machinations ot the vileſt of men, 
and from the envy and malice of the moſt feltiſh and im- 
placable of brothers and ſiſters! 

ANNA Howe. 
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LETTER CL 
Miſs Howe, To Joun BELTrOR D, Eſq; 


Monday, OF. 2. 


HEN you queſtion me, Sir as you do, and ona ſub- 

je ſo affecting to me, in the character of the re- 
preſentative of my beſt beloved friend, ard have in every 
partiular hitherto acted up to that character, you are inti- 
tled to my regard : Eſpecially as in your queſtioning of me 
you are joined by a gentleman, whom J look upon as the 
_ deareſt and nearelt (becauſe worthieſt) relation of my dear 
friend: And who, it ſeems, has been ſo ſevere a cenſu- 
rer of my conduct that your politenefs will not permit you 
to ſend me his Letter, with others of his ; but a copy only, 
in which the paſſages reflecting upon me are omitted. 

I preſume, however, that what is meant by this alarm- 
ing freedom of the Colonel's, is no more than what you 
both have already hinted to me; as if you thought | were 
not inclined to pay fo much regard to my beloved crea- 
ture's laſt Will, in my own Cate. as {| would have others 
pay to it. A charge that I ought not to be quite filent 
under. 

You have obſerved, no doubt, that I have ſeemed to 
value myſelf upon the freedom I take 1n declaring my 
ſentiments without referve upon every ſubject that I pre- 
dend to touch upon: And | can hardly queſtion that I 
have, or ſhall, in your opinion, by my unceremonious 
treatment of you upon {io ſhort an acquaintance, run into 
the error of thoſe, who, wanting to be thought above 
 bypocriſy and flattery, fall into rufticity, if not ill-man- 
ners; a common fault with ſuch, who, not caring to 
eorrett conſtitutional failings, ſeek to gloſs hem over by 
ſome nominal virtue; when all the time, perhaps, it 's 
native arrogance ; or, at leaſt, a contracted ruit, that hey 
will not, becauſe it would give them pain, ſubmit to have 
filed off. 

You ſee, Sir, that I can, however. be as free with my- 
ſelf as with you: And, by what I ain going to write, vou 
will find me {li} more free: And yet Jam aware, that 
ſuch of my ſex as will not aſſume ſome litthe digaity, * 
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exact reſpect from yours, will render themſelves cheap; 
and perhaps, for their modeſty and diſſidence, be repaid 
with ſcorn and inſult. 


But the ſcorn I will endeavour not to deſerve; and the 
inſult | will not bear. 

In ſome of the dear creature's papers, which you have 
had in your poſſeſſion, and muſt again have for tranſcrip- 
tion, you will find ſeveral friendly but ſevere reprehenſi- 
ons of me, on account of a natural, or, at leaſt, an ha- 
bitual, warmth of temper, which ſhe was pleaſed to im- 
pute to me. 

I was thinking to give you her charge againſt me in her 
own words, from one of her letters delivered to me with 
her own hands, on taking leave of me, on the laſt viſit ſhe 
honoured me with. But will ſupply that charge by 
confeſſion of more than it imports; to wit, * That I am 
* haughty, uncontroulable, and violent in my temper 
This I ſay: * Impatient of contradiction, avas my below- 
ed's charge (from any-body but her dear ſelf, ſhe ſhould 
have faid ;) © and aim not at that affability, that gentle- 
* neſs next to meekneſs, which, in the letter I was goir' 
to communicate, ſhe tells me, are the peculiar and indit- 
« penſable characteriſt ies of a real fine Bay ; Who, ſhe is 
* pleaſed to ſay, ſhould appear to be gall-leſs as a dove; 
© and never ſhould know what warmth or high ſpirit is, 
* but in the cauſe ot Religion or Virtue; or in caſes where 
* her own honour, the honowr of a friend, or that of an 
innocent perſon, is concerned.” | 

Now, Sir, as | mui! needs plead guilty to this indict- 
ment, do you think I ought not to reſolve upon a Single 
Life l, who have ſuch an opinion of your ex, that I 
think there is not one man in an hundred whom a wo- 
man of ſenſe and ſpirit can either honour or obey, tho' von 
make us promiſe 4o2h, in that folemn ſorm of words which 
unites or rather Binde us to you in marriage? 

When I look round upon all the married people of my 
acquaintance, and ſee how they live, and what they bear, 
who live he, I am confirmed in my diſlike to the tate. 

Well do your ſex contrive to bring us up tools anc idi— 
ots, in order to make us bear the yoke you lay upon our 
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ſhoulders ; and that we may not deſpiſe you from our 
hearts (as we certainly ſhould, if we were brought up as 
you are) for your ignorance, as much as you often make 
us do (as it is) for your intolence. 

Theſe, Sir, are ſome of my notions. And, with theſe 
notions, let me repeat my queſtion, Do you think I ought to 
marry at all? 

If I marry either a ſordid or an imperious wretch, can 
I. do you think, live with him? And ought a man of a 
contrary character, for the ſake of either of our reputa- 
tions, to be plagued with me? 

Long did I ſtand out againſt all the offers made me, 
and againſt all the per ſuaſions of my mother; and to tell 
you the truth, the /onger, and with the more obllinacy, 
as the perſon my choice would at fiſt have fallen upon, 
was neither approved by my mother, nor by my dear 
f.iend. This rivited me to my pride, and to my oppoſi- 
tion: For altho' 1 was convinced after a while, that my 
choice would neither have been prudent nor happy; and 
that the ſpacious wretch was not what he had made me 
believe he was; yet could I not eaſily think of any other 
man: And indeed, from the detection of him, took a 
ſettled averſion to the whole ſex. 

At laſt Mr. Hickman offered himſelf ; a man worthy 
of a better choice. He had the good fortune [he thinks 
it ſo] to be agreeable (and to make his propoſals agreea- 
ble) to my mother. 

As to myſelf ; I own, that were I to have choſen a bro- 
ther, Mr. Hickman ſhould have been the man ; virtuous, 
ſober, ſincere, friendly, as he is. But I wiſhed not to 
marry : Nor knew I the man in the world whom I could 
think deſerving of my beloved friend. But neither of our 
parents would let us live ſingle. 

The accurſed Lovelace was propoſed warmly to her, at 
one time; and, while ſhe was yet but indifferent to him, 
they by ungenerous uſage of him (for then, Sir, he was 
not known to be Beelzebub himſelt) and by endeavour- 
ing to force her inclinations in tavour hilt of one worthleſs 
man, then of another, in antipathy to him, thro' her fool- 
ifh brother's caprice, turned that indifference (from the 
natural 
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natural generoſity of her ſoul) into a regard which ſhe 
never otherwiſe would have had for a man of his cha- 
racter. 

Mr. Hickman was propoſed to me. I refuſed him again 
and again. He perſiſted : My mother bis advocate. My 
mother made my beloved friend his advocate too. I told 
him my averſion to all men: To him: To matrimony. — 
Still he perſiſted. I uſed him with tyrauny : Led indeed 
partly by my temper, partly by deſign ; hoping thereby 
to get rid of him; till the poor man (his chacacter un- 
- exceptionably uniform) ſtill perſiſting, made himteli a 
merit with me by his patience. This brought cown my 
pride [I never, Sir, was accounted very ungenercus, nor 
quite ingrateful] and gave me, at one time an interioifty 
in my own opinion to him ; which laſted juſt long enough 
for my friends to prevail upon me to promiſe him encou- 
ragement: and to receive his addreſſes. 

Having ſo done. when the weathei-glaſs of my pride 
got up again, I found I had gone too far to recede. My 
mother and my friend both held me to it. Yet I tried 
him; I vexed him a hundred ways; and not ſo much nei- 
ther with deſign to vex him, as to make him hate me, 
and decline his ſuit. 

He bore this, however ; and got nothing but my pity : 
Yet till my mother and my friend, having obtained my 
promiſe (made, however, not to him, but to them) and 
being well affured that I valued' no man mere than Mr. 
Hickman (who never once diſobliged me in word, or 
deed, or look, except by his fooliſh perſeverance) infiſted 
upon the performance. 

While my dear friend was in her unhappy uncertainty, 
I could not think ot marriage : And, now, what encou- 
ragement have | ? ——She, my monitrefs, my guide, my 
'counſel, gone, for ever gone !—By whole advice and in- 
flructions | hoped to acquit myſelf tolerably in the State 
into which I could not avoid entering. For, Sir, my mo- 
ther is ſo partially Mr. Hickman's triend, that I am ſure, 
ſhould any difference ariſe, ſhe would always cenſure me, 
and acquit him; even were te ungenerous enough to re- 
member me in his day. 

This, Sir, being my fituation, conſider how difficult it 
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is for me to think of marriage. Whenever we approve, 
we can find an hundred good reaſons to juſtify our appro- 
bation. Whenever we diſlike, can finda thouſand to juſ- 
tify our diſlike. Every-thing in the latter caſe is an im— 
pediment: Every ſhadow a bugbear.— Thus can I enu- 
merate and ſwell perhaps only imaginary grievances ; * [ 
* muſt go whether he would have me to go : Viſit whom 
he would have me to viſit: Well as | love to write (tho' 
* now, alas ! my grand inducement to write is over) it 
* muſt be to whom he pleaſes. And Mrs. Hickman (who 
* as Miſs Howe, cannot do wrong) would hardly ever be 
able to do right.” Thus, the tables turned upon me, | 
am reminded of my broken-vowed obedience ? Madam'd 
up perhaps to matrimonial perfection, and all the wedded 
warfare praQtiſed comfortably over between us (for I ſhall 
not be paſſive under infolent treatment) till we become 
curſes to each other, a bye-word to our neighbours, and 
the jeſt of our own ſervants. 

But there muſt be bear and forbear, methinks ſome 
wiſe body will tell me: But why muit I be teazed into a 
State where that muſt be neceſſaiily the caſe ; when uw 
I can do as I pleaſe, and wiſh only to be let alone to do as 
beii pleaſes me? And what, in effect, does my mother 
ſay ? Anna Howe, you now do every-thing that pleaſes 
* you : You now have no-body to controul vou: You go 
and you come; you dreſs and you undreſs ; you rife 
and you go torett ; juſt as you think beſt ; But you 
* muſt be happier ſtill child! : 

As how, Madam ? 

* Why, you muſt marry, my dear, and have none of 
* theſe options; but, in every thing, do as your huſband 
* commands you.” —_ 

This is very hard, you will own, Sir, for ſuch a one 
as me to think of. And yet, engaged to enter into that 
State, as | am, how can J help myſelt ? My mother preſ- 
ſes me; my friend, my beloved friend, writing as from 
the dead, preſſes me; and you, and Mr. Moruen, as Ex. 
ecutors of her Will, remind me; the man is not afraid 
of me [I am ſure, were I the man, I ſhould not have halt 
his courage] ; and I think I ought to conclude to puniſh 
kim (the only effectual way 1 have to do it) for his pow 
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verſe adherence and perſecution, as many other perſons 
are puniſhed, with the grant of his own wiſhes. 

Let me then aſſure you, Sir, that when I can find, in 
the words of my charming friend in her Will, writing of 
her couſin Harvey, that my grief for her is mel/azued by 
time into a remembrance more ſaveet than painful, that I 
may not be utterly unworthy of the paſſion a man oi tome 
merit has for me, I will aniwer the requeſt of my dear 
friend, to often repeated, and ſo earneſtly preſſed; and Mr. 
Hickman ſhall find, if he continues to deſerve my grati- 
tude, that my endeavours ſhall not be wanting to make 
him amends for the patience he has had, and muſt ſtill 
for a little while longer have, with me: And then will it 
be his own fault (I hope not mine) it our marriage anſwer 
not thoſe happy prog noſtics, which filed ber generous pre- 
ſaging mind, upon this view, as ſhe once, for ny encou- 
ragement, and to induce me to encourage him, told me. 

Thus, Sir, have I, in a very tree manner, accounted to 
you, as to the hxecutor of my beloved friend, tor all that 
relates to you, as ſuch, to know ; and even for more than 
| needed to do, againſt myſelf : Only that you will find as 
much againſt me in ſome of her letters; and ſo, /o/ing no- 
thing, I gain the character of ingenuity with you. 

And thus much for the double reprimand. on my de- 
laying my part of the periormance of my dear triend's 

ill 5 

And now let me remind you of one great article relate- 
ing to yourſelf, While you are admoniſhing me on this 
ſubject : It is furniſhed me by her poſthumous letter to 
vou hope you will not forget. that the moſt benevo- 
lent of ner ſex exprettes herſelf as earneſtly concerned for 
your thorough retormati«n, as ſhe does for my mar1ying, 
You'll ſee to it then, that her wiſhes areas completely an- 
ſwered in that particular, as you are defirous they ſhould 
be in all others. 

| have, I own, diſobeyed the dear creature in one ar- 
ticle; and that is, where ſie deſites that I will not put 
myteif into mourning. I could not help it 

[ tend this and mine of Saturday latt together: And 
wilinoe add another word, after | have told you thac [ 
think mylelf 

| Your obliged Serwant, A. HO w E. 
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Mr. BELTORD, To Miſs Howe. 


Thurſday night, Oct. 5. 


Return you, Madam, my moſt reſpecttul thanks for 
your conueſcending hint, in relation to the pious 


wiſhes of your exalted friend for my thorough te forma- 


tion. 
I will only ſay, that it ſhall be my earneſt and unweari- 


ed endeavour to make thoſe generous wiſhes effeQual : 
And | hope for the Divine bleſſing upon ſuch my endea- 
vours, or elſe | know they will be in vain. 

| cannot, Madam, expreſs how much I think myſelf 
oblized to you for your further condeſcenſion, in writing 
to me ſo frankly the fate of your paſt and preſent mind, 
in relation to the Single and Matrimonial Life. If the 
lady by whom, as the 3 of her inimitable friend, 
I am thus honoured, has failings, never were failings fo 
lovely in woman !—How much more lovely, indeed, than 
the virtues of many of her ſex ! 

I might have ventured into the hands of ſuch a lady the 
Colonel's letter, without tranſcription or omiſſion. That 
wouthy gentleman.exceedingly admires you; and his cau- 
tion was the effect of his politeneſs only, and of his re- 
gaxd for you. 

I ſend you, Madam, a letter from Lord M. to myſelf ; 
and the copies of three others written in conſequence of 
that. Theſe will acquaint you with Mr. Lovelace's de- 
parture from England, and with other particulars, which 
you will be curious to know. 

Be pleaſed to keep to yourſelf ſuch of the contents as 
your own prudence. will ſuggeſt to you ought not to be 
ſeen by any body elſe. | 

I am, Madam, with the profoundeſt and moſt grateful 
reſpect, 

Your faithful and obliged humble Servant, 
| Jonn BeLronD. 
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LETTER E. 


Lord M. To Jonn BeLronp, Eſq; 
Dear Sir, M. Hall, Friday Sept. 29. 


Y kinſman Lovelace is now ſetting out for London, 
M propoſing to ſee ycu, and then to go to Dover, 
and ſo embark. God ſend him well out of the kingdom ! 

On Monday he will be with you, I believe. Pray let 
me be favonred with an account of all your converſations 
for Mr. Mowbray and Mr. Tourville are to be there too; 
and whether you think he is grown quite his own Man 
again, What I moſtly write for is, to wiſh you to keep 
Colonel Morden and him aſunder, and fo to give you no- 
tice of his going to town. I ſhould be very loth there 
ſhould be any miſchief between them, as you gave me 
notice that the Colonel threatened my nephew. But my 
kinſman would not bear that; fo no- body let him know 
that he did. But I hope there is no fear: For the Colo- 
nel does not, as I hear, threaten now. For his own ſake, 
I am glad of that; for there is not ſuch a man in the 
world as my kinſman is faid to be, at all the weapons— 
As well he was not; he would not be ſo daring. 

We ſhall all here miſs the wild fellow. To.be ſure, 
there is no man better company when he pleaſes. 

Pray, do you never travel thirty or forty miles? I ſhould 
be glad to ſee you here at M. Hall. It will be charity, 
when my kinſman is gone; for we ſuppoſe you will be 
his chief correſpondent : Altho' he has promiſed to write 
to my nieces often. But he is very apt to forget his pro- 
miſes ; to us his relations particularly. God preſerve us- 
all; Amen! prays 

Your very humble Servant, 


M. 
ne. 


| Mr. Brilrorp, To Lord M. 
My Lord, London, Tueſday night, Oct. 3. 
| Obey your Lordſhip's commands with great pleaſure. 
Yeſterday in the afternoon Mr. Lovelace made we a 
viſit at my lodgings. As I was in expeQation of one 
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from Colonel Morden about the ſame time, I thought 
proper to carry him to a tavern which neither of us fre- 
quented (on pretence of an halt-appointment); ordering 
notice to be ſent me thither, if the Colonel came : And 
Mr. Lovelace ſent to Mowbray, and Tourville, and Mr. 
Doleman of Uxbridge (who came to town to take leave 
of him) to let them know where to find us. 

Mr. Lovelace is 2 well recovered, I was going te Gy. 
I never ſaw him more gay, lively, and handſone e 
had a good deal of bluſter about ſome parts of the i ruſt 
1 have engaged in; and upon freedoms I had treated him 
with; in which, he would have it, that I had exceeded 
our agreed on limits: But on the arrival of our three old 
companions, and a nephew of Mr. Doleman's (who had a 
good while been deſirous to paſs an hour with Mtr. Love- 
lace) it blew off for the preſent. | 

Mr. Mowbray and Mr. Tourville had alſo taken ſome 

exceptions at the freedoms of my pen; and Mr. Love- 
lace, after his way, took upon him to reconcile us; and 
did it at the expence of all three; and with ſuch an infi- 
nite run of humour and raillery, that we had nothiag to 
do but laugh at what he ſaid, and at one another. I can 
deal tolerably with him at my pen; but in converſation 
he has no equal. In ſhort, it was his day. He was glad, 
he ſaid, to find himſelf alive; and his two friends clapping 
and rubbing their hands, twenty times in an hour, declar- 
ed, that now once more he was all himſelf; the charm- 
ingeſt fellow in the world; and they would follow him to 
the ſurtheſt part of the globe. 

I threw a bur upon his coat now-and-then ; but none 
would ſtick. 

Your Lordſhip knows, that there are many things which 
occaſion a roar of applauſe in converſation, when the heart 
is open, and men are reſalved to be merry, which will nei- 
ther bear repeating, nor thinking of afterwards. Com- 
mon things, in the mouth of a man we admire, and whole 


wit has paſſed upon us for ſterling, become, in a gay hour, - 


uncommon. We watch every turn of ſuch a one's counte- 
nance, and are reſolved to laugh when he ſmiles, even 
before he utters what we are expecting to flow from his 
lips. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Doleman and his nephew took leave of us by 
Twelve. Mowbray and Tourville grew very noily by One; 
and were carried off by Two. Wine never moves Mr. 
Lovelace, notwithſtanding a vivacity which generally helps 
on over-gay ſpirits. As to myſelf, the little part I had 
taken in their gaiety kept me unconcerned. 

The clock ſtruck Three before [ could get him into any 
ſerious or attentive way So natural to him is gaiety 
of heart; and ſuch ſtrung hold had the liveli e's of the 
evering taken of him. His converfation you know, my 
Lord, when his heart is free, runs off to the bottom with= 
out any cregs. 

hut after that hour, and when we thought of parting, 
he became a little more ſerious: And then he told me 
his deſigns, and gave me a plan of! his intended tour; 
withing heartily that I could have accompanied him. 

We parted about Four ; he not a little diffitished with 
me; for we had fume talk about ſubjects which, he ſaid. 
he loved not to think of; to wit, lic Harlowe's Will; 
my Executorſhip ; papers I bad in confidence communi— 
cated to that admirable lady {with no unfriendly deſign, | 
aſſure your Lorcſhip] ; and he inſiſting upon, and I retuſ- 
ing, the return of the letters he had written to me, from 
the time that he had made his firſt addreſſes to her. 

He would fee me once again, he ſail; and it would be 
upon very ill terms if I complied not with his 1equelt. 
Which I bid him not expect. But, that 1 might not deny 
him every-thing, I told him, that I would give him a 
copy of the Will; tho' I was fure, I ſaid, when he read 
It, he would wiſh he had never ſeen it. 

had a meſſage from bim about Eleven this morning 


deſiring me to name a place at which to dine with Him, 
and Mowbray, and Tourville, for the laſt time: And 
ſoon after another from Colonel Morden, inviting me to 
pals the evening with him at the Bedſord-Head in Co— 
vent-Garden. And, that I might keep them at diſtance 
from one another, I appointed Mr. Lovelace at the Eagle 
in Suffolk-Street. 

There I met him, and the two others. We began 
where we left off at our laſt parting; and were very high 
with each other. But, at laſt, all was made up, and he 
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offered to forget and forgive every thing, on condition 
that I would correſpond with him while abroad, and con- 
tinue the ſeries which had been broken thro' by his ill- 
neſs; and particularly give him, as I had offered, a copy 
of the Lady's Will. 

1 promiſed him: And he then fell to raillying me on 
my gravity, and on my Reformation-ſchemes, as he call- 
ed them. As we walked about the room expecting Gin- 
ner to be brought in, he laid his hand upon niy ſhoulder, 
then puſhed me from him with a curſe ; walking round 
me, and ſurveying me from head to foot; then calling 
!or the obſervation of the others, he turned round upon 
his heel, and, with one of his peculiar wild airs, Ha, ha, 
ha, ba, burft he out, that theſe ſour-faced proſelytes 
ſhould take it into their heads that they cannot be pious, 
without forfeiting both their good-nature and good man- 
ners !—Why, Jack, turning me about, pr'ythee look vp, 
man! — Doſt thou not know, that Religion, if it has 
taken proper hold of the heart, is the moſt cheat ful coun- 
tenance-maker in the world? have heard my beloved 
Miſs Harlowe ſay ſo : And, ſhe knew, or no- body did. 
And was not her aſpect a benign proof of the obſervati- 
on? But by theſe wamblings in thy curſed gizzard, and 
thy aukward grimaces, I ſee thou art but a novice in it 
yet! Ah, Belford, Belford, thou haſt a confounded par- 
cel of briars and thorns to trample over barefoot, before 
Religion will illumine theſe gloomy features! 

give your Lordſhip this account, in anſwer to your 
defire to know, if I think him the man he was? 

In our converſation at dinner, he was balancing whe- 
ther he ſhould ſet out the next morning, or the morning 
after. But finding he had nothing to do, and Colonel 
Morden being in town (which, however, I told him not 
of) I turned the ſcale; and he agreed upon ſetting out 
to-morrow morning; they to fee bim imbark ; and! 
promiſed to accompany them for a morning's ride (as they 
propoſed their horſes); but ſaid, that 1 muſt return 
the afternoon. | 

With much reluQtance they let me go to my evening 3 
appointment : They little thought with whom : For Mr. 


Lovelace had put it as a caſe of honour to all of us, ** 
ther 
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| ther, as he had been told that Mr. Morden and Mr. James 


Harlowe had thrown out menaces againſt him, he ought 
to leave the kingdom till he had thrown himſelf in their 
WAY. 

Mowbray gave his opinion, that he ought to leave it 
life a man of honour as he was: and if he did not take 
thoſe gentlemen to taſk for their opprobrious ſpeeches, 
that at leaſt he ſhould be ſeen by them in public before he 
went away ; elſe they might give themſelves airs, as if he 
had left the kingdom in fear of them. 

To this he himſelf ſo much inclined, that it was with 
difficulty I perſuaded him, that, as they had neither of 
them proceeded to a direct and formal challenge; as they 
knew he had not made himſelf difficult ot acceſs; and as 
he had already done the family injury enough; and it was 
Miſs Harlowe's earneſt deſire, that he would be content 
with that ; he had no reaſon, from any point of honour, 
to delay his journey; eſpecially as he had fo juſt a mo- 
tive for his going, as the eſtabliſhing of kis health; and 
as he might return the ſooner, if he fav; occaſion for it. 

I found the Colonel in a very folemn way. We had a 
good deal of diſcourſe upon the ſubiect of letters which 
had paſſed between us in relation to Miſs Harlowe's Will, 
and to her family. | 

He has ſome accounts to ſettle with his banker ; which 
he ſays will be adjudged to-morrow ; and on I hurſday 
he propoſes to go down again, to take leave of his 
friends; and then intends to let out directly for Italy. 

| wiſh Mr. Lovelace could have been prevailed upon to 
take any other tour than that of France and Italy. I did 
propoſe Madrid to him: Bu! he laugh'd at me, and told 
me, that the propoſal was in character from a Mule, and 
from one who was become as grave as a Spaniard of the 
old cut, at ninety. 

| expreſſed to the Colonel my apprehenſtons, that his 
couſin's dying injunctions would not have the force upon 
hip that were to be wiſhed. 

They have great force upon me, Mr. Belford, ſaid he; 
or one world would not have held Mr Lovelace 2nd me 
thus long. But my intention is te go to Florence ; nor 
io lav my bones there, as upon my coufin's death told 
"ou I thought to do; but to ſettle all my attuirs in thoſe 

3:13 parts, 
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parts, and then to come over, and reſide upon a little pa- 
ternal eſtate in Kent, which is ſtrangely gone to ruin in 
my abſence. Indeed were Ito meet Mr. Lovelace, either 
here or abroad, I might not be anſwerable for the con- 
ſequence. 
e would have engaged me for to-morrow. But have- 
ing promiſed to attend Mr. Lovelace on his journey, as l 
have mentioned, I ſaid, | was obliged to go out of town, 
and was uncertain as to the time of my return in the even- 
ing. And ſo I am to ſee him on Thurſday morning at 
my own lodgings. 
I will do myſelf the honour to write again to your 
Lordſhip to- morrow night. Mean time, I am, my Lord, 
Your Lordſhip's, Ic. 


LETTER CVI. 


Mr. BELTORD, To Lord M. 
My Lord., Wedn. night, O#. 4. 
1 Am juſt returned from attending Mr. Lovelace as far 
as Gad's-Hill near Rocheſter. He was exceeding gay 
all the way. Mowbray and Tourville are gone on with 
him. They will ſee him embark, and under fail; and 
promiſe to follow him in a month or two; for they ſay, 
there is no liviag without him, now he is once more 
himſelf. | 
He and I parted with great and even ſolemn tokens of 
affeion ; but yet not without gay intermixtures, as I will 
acquaint your Lordſhip 
* Taking me aſide, and claſping bis arms about me, 
Adieu, dear Bel'ord! ſaid he: May vou proceed in the 
courſe you have entcied ujon: — Whatever airs J give 
myſelf, his charming creature has faſt hold ot me here 
(clapping his hand upon his heart); and | mult ei- 
ther appear what you ſee me, or be what J ſo lately was. 
——  O the divine ci\eature? lifting up his eyes 
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* But if | live to come to England, and you remain 

* fixed in your preſent way, and can give me encourage: 
ment. I hop» rather to follow vour example, than to 
« ridicule you for it. This Will (for 1 had given hima 
* copy of it) I will make the companion ot my TL, 
ours 
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hours. You have told me part of its melancholy con- 
tents; and that, and her poſthumous letter, ſhall be m 
ſtudy; and they will prepare me for being your diſciple, 
if you hold on. 

* You, Jack, may marry, continued he; and I have a 
wife in my eye for you.---Only thou'rt ſuch an aukward 
* mortal' [He ſaw me affected, and thought to make me 
ſmile]: © But we don't make ourſelves, except it be worſe, 
* by our dreſs. Thou art in mourning now, as well as 
* [: But if ever thy ridiculous turn lead thee again to be 
* Beau brocade, I will bedizen thee, as the girls fay, on 
my return, to my own fancy, and according to thy own 
* natural appearance Thou ſhalt doctor my Soul, and 
© ] will doctor thy body: Thou ſhalt fee what a clever 
fellow I will make of thee. 

As for me, I neve will, I never can, marry— That I 
will not take a few Jiberties, and that I will not try to 
ſtart tome of my former game, I won't promiſe—Habits 
are not eafily ſhaken off— But they ſhall be by way of 
weaning. So return and reform ſhall go together, 
And now, thou ſorrowful Monkey, what aileth thee ?? 
I do love him, my Lord. 

* Adieu!—And once more adieu !—embracing me 
And when thou thinkeſt thou haſt mace thylelt an in- 
* terei! out vonder (lo king up) then put in a word for thy 
Lovelace 

Joining company, he recommended to me, to write of- 
ten; and promiſed to le! me quickly hear from hm ; and 
that he would write to vour Lordſhip, and to all his fa- 
mily round, for he ſaid that vou had all been more kind 
to him, than he had deſerved. 

And to we parted 

I hope, my lord, for all your noble family's ſake, that 
we ſhall fee him ſoon return, and reform as he promiſes. 

I return your Lo:Gſhip my humble thanks tor the ho- 
nour of your in+itation to M Hall. The firſt letter I re- 
ceive rom Mr. Lovelace ſhall give me the opportunity of 
embracing it. law mv | vid, 


Your mojt faithful, and obedient Servant, 
J. beLrorD, 


LE. 
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Mr. BRLTOR D, To Lord M. 
Thurſday morning, Od. 5. 


T may be ſome ſatisſaction to your Lordſhip, to have 
a brief account of what has juſt now paſſed between 
Colonel Morden and me. 

We had a good deal of diſcourſe about the Harlowe- 
family, and thoſe parts of the lady's Will which ſtill re- 
main unexecuted ; after which the Colonel addreſſed him- 
ſelf to me in a manner which gave me ſome ſurpriſe. 

He flatter'd himſelf, he faid, from my pretent happy 
turn, and from my good conflitution, that I ſhould live a 
great many years. It was therefore his requeſt, that I 
would conſent to be his Fxecutor ; ſince it was impoſſible 
for him to make a better choice, or purſue a better exam- 
ple, than his couſin had ſet. 

His heart, he ſaid, was in it : There were ſome things 
in his couſin's Will and His analogous ; and he had named 
one perſon with me, with whom he was ſure I would not 
refuſe to be joined; and. to whom he intended to apply 
for his conſent, when he had obtained mine (a). IInti- 
mating, as far as | could gather, that it was Mr. Hick- 
man, ſon of Sir Charles Hickman; to whom I know 
your Lordſhip is not a ſtranger: For he ſaid, Every one 
who was dear to his beloved couſin, muſt be fo to bim: 
and he knew, that the gentleman whom he had thoughts 
of, would have, beſides my advice and aſſiſtance, the ad- 
vice of one of the molt ſenſible ladies in England.] 

He took my hand, ſeeing me under ſome ſurprize: You 
muſt not heſitate, much leis deny me, Mr. Belford Indeed 

ou muſt not. Iwo things 1 will aſſute of: I hat [ 
hs as | hope, made every-thing ſo clear that you 
cannot have any litigaticn; And that I have done to 
juitly, and | hope it will be thought fo generouſly, by all 
my relations, that a mind hke yours will rather have plea- 
ſure than pain in the Execution ot this Truſt. And this is 


(a) What is betaween cratchets thus J. Mr. Belford 
emitted in the tranſcription of this letter to Miſs Hoave. 
whar 
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what I think every honeſt man, who hopes to find an ho- 
neſt man for his executor, ſhould do. | 

[ told him, that I was greatly obliged to him for his 
good opinion of me: That it was ſo much every man's 
duty to be an honeſt man, that it could not be felf-praiſe 
to ſay, that I had no doubt to be found- ſo. But it 1 ac- 
cepted of this truſt, it muſt be on condition 

could name no condition, he faid, interrupting me, 
which he would refuſe to comply with. 

This condition, I told him, was, that as there was as 
great a probability of his being my ſurvivor. as I þzs, be 
would permit me to name him tor mine; and, in that 
caſe, a week ſhould not paſs before | made my Will. 

With all his heart, he ſaid; and the readier, as he had 
no apprehenſions of ſuddenly dying; tor what he had 
done and requeſted was really the effect of the {atisfaRti- 
on he had taken in the part I had already ated as his cou- 
ſin's executor, and in my ability, he was pleated to add: 
As well as in purſuance of his coulin's advice in the Pre- 
amble to her Will; to wit, © That this was a work which 
* ſhould be ſet abou: in full health, both of body and mind.” 

I told him, that I was pleaſed to hear him ſay, that he 
was not in any apprehenſion of ſuddenly dying; as this 
gave me aſſurance, that he had laid aſide all thouchts of 
acting contrary to his beloved couſin's dying requeſt. 

Does it argue, ſaid he, ſmiling, that if 1 were to pur- 
ſue a vengeance, ſo juſtifiable in my own opinion, I muſt 
be in apprehenſion of falling by Mr. Lovelace's hand ?— 

T will aſſure you, that I have no fears of that fort.—Bur 
I know this is an ungrateful ſubject to you. Mr. Lovelace 
is your friend ; and I will allow, that a good man may 
have a friendſhip for a bad one, ſo far as to wiſh him well, 
without countenancing him in his evil. 

I will aſſute you, added he, that I have not yet made 
any reſolutions either way. I have told you what force 
my couſin's repeated requeſts have with me. Hitherto 
they have with-held me.----But let us quit this ſubjeR. 

This, Sir, (giving me a ſealed-up parcel) is my Will It 
is witneſſed. I made no doubt of prevailing upon you to 
do me the requeſted favour. I have a duplicate to leave 
with the other gentleman ; and an atteſted copy, which | 
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ſhall depoſit at my banker's. At my return, which will 
be in ſix or eight months at fartheſt, I will allow you to 
make an exchange of yours, it you will have it ſo. I have 
only now to take leave of my relations in the country, 
And ſo God protect you, Mr. Belſord ! You will ſoon hear 
of me again. 

He then very folemnly embraced me, as I did him : 
And we parted. 

[ heartily congratulate with your Lordſhip on the nar- 
row eſcape each gentleman has had from the other : For 
I apprehend, that they could not have met without fatal 
con!equences. 


Time, I hope, which ſubdues all things, will ſubdue 


their reſentments. Iam, my Lord, tl 
Your Lordjhip's moſt faithful and obedient Servant, v 

ER : J. BELyoRD. bl 
N d 
Several other Letters paſſed between Miſs Haave and Mr. fr 
Belford, relating tv the diſpoſition of the Papers and i: 
Leiters; to the Poor's Fund ; ana to other Articles of the ti 
Lady's Will ; wherein the method of proceeding in each ſ 
caſe was adjuſted. After which the Papers were re- } a 
turn'd to Mr. Belford, that he might order the two di- i. 
recled copies of them to be taken. v 

C 


In one of theſe Letters Mr. Belford requeſis-Miſs Howe to 

give the Character of the friend ſhe ſo dearly loved : 

* A taſk, he imagines, that will be as agreeable to her- \ 

ſelf, as worthy her pen. ] 
am more eſpecially curious to know, ſays he, what 
was that particular diſpoſition of her time, which 1 
find mentioned in a letter which I have juſt dipt into, 
where her fitter is enviouſly reproaching her on that 
ſcore (a). This information may perhaps enable 
me, /ays he, to account for what has often ſurpriſed 
me; how, at fo tender an age, this admirable lady 
became miſtreſs of ſuch extraordinary and ſuch varr 
ous qualifications.” 
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This requeſt produced the following Letter. 
s requeſt þ e following LET- 


(a) See Vol. I. p. 286. 
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Miſs Howe, To Joun BELTOnD, E/q; 


Six, 


Thurſday, October 12. 
M incapable of doing juſtice to the character of my 
1 beloved friend ; and that not only from want of ta- 
tents, but from grief; which, | think, rather increaſes 
than diminiſhes by time ; and which will not let me fit 
down to a taſk thatrequires ſo much thought, and a greater 
degree of accuracy than I ever believed myſelf miſtreſs of. 

And yet I ſo well approve of your motion, that I will 
throw into your hands a few materials, that may ſerve by 
way of ſupplement, as I may ſay, to thoſe you will be a- 
ble to colle& from the papers themſelves, from Col. Mor- 
den's letters to you, particularly that of Sept. 23 (a); and 
from the letters of the deteſtable wretch himſelf, who, I 
find, has done her juſtice, altho' to his own condemna— 
tion: All theſe together will enable you, who ſeem to be 
ſo great an admirer of her virtues, to perform the taſk ; 
and, I think, better than any perſon I know. But I make 

it my requeſt, that if you do any-thing in this way, you 
will let me ſee it If I find it not to my mind, I will add 
or diminiſh, as juſtice ſhall require. 

She was a wonderful creature from her infancy : But I 
ſuppoſe you intend to give a character of her at thoſe years 
when ſhe was qualified to be an example to other young 
ladies, rather than a hiſtory of her life. 

Perhaps, nevertheleſs, you will chooſe to give a de- 
ſcription of her perſon : And as you knew not the dear 
creature when her heart was eaſy, I will tell you, what 
yet, in part, you can confirm ; 

That her ſhape was fo fine, her proportion ſo exact, 
her features ſo regular, her complexion ſo lovely, and her 
whole perſon and manner was ſo diſtinguiſhedly charm- 
ing, that ſhe could not move without being admired and 
followed by the eyes of every one, tho' ſtrangers, who 
never ſaw * before. Col. Morden's letter, above reſer- 
red to, will confirm this. | | 


In her dreſs ſhe was elegant beyond imitation, 
Her 
(a) See Letter xcv. 
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Her ſtature rather tall than middling : In her whole af- 
peQ and air, a dignity, that beſpoke the mind that ani- 
mated all. 

This native dignity, as I may call it, induced ſome ſu- 
perſicial perſons, who knew not how to account for the 
reverence which involuntarily filled their hearts on her ap- 
pearance, to impute 185 to her. But ſhe knew not what 
pride, in the bad ſenſe of the word, was. 

You may throw in thele ſentences of hers, if you touch 
upon this ſubject : 

* Perſons of accidental or ſhadowy merit may be proud: 
© But inborn worth muſt be always as much above con- 
© ceit as arrogance. 

* Who can be better or more worthy than they ſhould 
© be? And, Who ſhall be proud of talents they give not 
© to themlelves ?* 

* Thedarkeſt and moſt contemptible ignorance is that 
© of not knowing one's ſelt ; and that all we have, and all 
all we excel in, is the Gift of God.” 

All human excellence is but comparative—There are 
< perſons who excel us, as much as we fancy we excel 
the meaneſt. 

* In the general ſcale of beings, the loweſt is as uſeful, 
and as much a link of the great chain, as the higheſt.” 

* Theexcellence that makes every other excellence 
© amiable is HumiLiTy.,' | 

* There is but one Pride pardonable ; That of being 
© above doing a baſe or diſhonourable action. 

Such were the ſentiments by which this admirable 
young lady endeavoured to conduct herſelf, and to re- 
gulate her conduct to others. 

And in truth never were affability and complacency, 
(graciouſneſs, ſome have called it) more eminent in any 
perſon, man or woman, than in her, to thoſe who put it 
in her power to oblige them: Inſomuch that the bene- 
fited has ſometimes not known which to prefer ; the grace 
beſtowed, or the manner in which it was conferred. 

It has been obſerved, that what was ſaid of Henry IV. 
of France, 4 4 be ſaid of her manner of refuſing a te- 
queſt ; That ſhe generally ſent from her preſence the per- 


ion refuſed, nearly as well ſatisfied as if ſhe had granted it. 
| 'Then 
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and whoſe worthy example might confirm my morals, 
that there is one Libertine who had the grace to reform, 
before age of diſeaſe put it out of his power to fin on. 

The Harlowes continue inconſoleable ; and I dare ſay 
will to the end of their hves. 

Miſs Howe is not yet married; but I have reaſon to 
think will ſoon. I have the honour of correſponding 
with her; and the more I know of her, the more I ac- 
mire the nobleneſs of her mind. She muſt be conſcious, 
that ſhe is ſuperior to half out Sex, and to moſt of her own; 
which may make her give way to a temper naturally 
haſty and impatient : But, if ſhe meet with condeſcenſion 
in her man (and who would not veil to a ſuperiority ſo 
viſible, if it be not exacted with arrogance ?) I dare ſay 
ſhe will make an excellent wife. 

As to Doleman, the poor man goes on trying and hop- 
ing with his Empiric. I cannot but ſay, that as the latter 
is a ſenſible and judicious man, and not raſh, opiniona- 
tive, or over-ſanguine, I have great hopes (httle as I think 
of Quacks and Noſtrum-mongers in general) that he will 
do him good, if his caſe will admit of it. My reaſons are 
That the man pays a regular and conſtaut attendance upon 
him: Watches, with his own eye, every change, and 
new ſymptom of his patient's malady : varies his appli- 
cations as the indications vary : Fetters not himſelf to 
rules laid down by the fathers of the art, who lived inany 
hundred years ago; when diſeaſes, and the cauſes of them, 
were different, as the modes of living were different from 
what they are now, as well as chmates and accidents : 
That he is to have his reward, not in daily fees; but (al- 
ter the firſt five guineas for medicines) in proportion as 
the patient himſelf ſhall find amendment. 

As to Mowbray and Tourville ; what novelties can be 
expected, in ſo ſhort a time, from men, who have not 
ſenſe enough to ſtrike out or purſue new lights, either good 
or bad? Now, eſpecially, that thou art gone, who 
wert the ſoul of all enterprize, and in particular i ſoul. 
Beſides, I fee them but ſeldom. I ſuppoſe they'll be at 
Paris before you can return from Germany; for they can- 
not live without you: And you gave them ſuch a ſpect- 
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men of your recovered volatility, in the laſt evening's con- 
verſation, as equally delighted hem, and concerned me, 
| wiſh with all my heart, that thou wouldſt bend thy 
courſe towards the Pyreneans. I ſhould then (if thou 
writeſt to thy couſin Montague an account of what is moſt 
obſervable in thy tour) put in for a copy of thy letters, 
I wonder thou wilt not; fince then thy ſubje&s would be 

as new to thyſelf, as to 
Thy BELFORD, 


LETTER. XI. 


Mr. LoviLace, To John BELTOꝶRD, Ei; 


| Paris, Oct. 16. 27. 

Follow my laſt of the 1+th, on occaſion of a letter juſt 

now come to hand from Joſeph Leman. The fel- 

low is Conſcience-ridden, Jack; and tells me, That he 

cannot reſt either day or night for the miſchiefs which 

he fears he has been, and may ſtill further be the means 

of doing.” He wiſhes, if it pleaſe God, and if it pleaſe 
* me, that he had never ſeen my Honour's face.“ 

And what is the cauſe of his preſent concern, as to his 
own peculiar; what, but © the ſights and contempts which he 
receives from every one of the Harlowes; from thoſe 
particularly, he ſays, whom he has endeavoured to ſerve 
as faithfully as his engagements to e would let him 
ſerve them? And 1 always made him believe, he tells 
me (poor weak ſoul as he was from his cradle !)) that ferv- 
ing me was ſerving both, i the long-run. But this, and 
the death of his dear young lady, is a grief, he declares, 
that he ſhall never c/awv of, were he to live to the age 
of Mathew-Salem : Althoff, and how/omewver, he is ſure, 
that he ſhall not live a month to an end, being ſtrangely 
pined, and his ſtomach nothing like what it was: And 
Mrs. Betty being alſo (now he has got his lowe) very 


craſi and ſlighting : But, thank his God for puniſhing 
her! ſhe is in a poor way her/elf. 

* But the chief occaſion of troubling my Honour now, 
is not his own griefs only, altho' they are very great; 
but to prevent future miſchiefs to me: For he can aſſure 


me, that Colonel Morden has ſet out from them 3 
© W 1 
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with a full reſolution to hawe his will of me : And he is 
well aſſured, that he ſaid, and ſwore to it, as how he 


c 


was reſolved that he would either have my Honour's 


© heart's blood, or I ſhould have his; or /ome fuch-like /ad 
threatenings ; And that all the family rejoice in it, and 
hope I ſhall come fort home.” 

This is the ſubſtance of loſeph's letter; and I have one 
from Moray, which has a hint to the fame effect. And 
| recolle&t now, that thou wert very importunate with me 
to go to Madrid, rather than to France and Italy, the laſt 
evening we paſſed together. 

What ] defire of thee, is, by the firſt diſpatch, to let 
me faithfally know all that thou knoweſt on this head. 

I can't bear to be threatened, Jack. Nor ſhall any man, 
unqueſtioned, give himſelf airs in my abſence, if I know 
it, that ſhall make me look mean in any-body's eyes: 
That ſhall give iny friends pain for me: That hall put 
them upon withing me to change my intentions, or my 
plan, to avoid him. Upon ſuch deſpicable terms as 
theſe, thinkef thou that I could bear to live? 

But why, if ſuch were his purpoſe, did he not let me 
know it, before I left England ? Was he unable to work 
himſelf up to a reſolution, till he knew me to be out of 
the kingdom ? 

As ſoon as I can inform myſelf where to dire to him 
Iwill write to know his purpoſe ; for 1 cannot bear ſuſ- 
penſe, in ſuch a caſe as this: That ſolemn act, were it 
even to be Marriage or Hanging, which muſt be done to- 
morrow, I had rather ſhould be done to-day. My mind 
tires and ſickens with impatience on ruminating upon 
ſcenes that can afford neither variety nor certainty. To 
dwell twenty days in expectation of an event that may be 
decided in a quarter of an hour is grievous. 

If he come to Paris, altho' I ſhould be on my tour, he 
will very eafily find out my loagings: For I every day fee 
ſome or other of my countrymen, and divers of them have 
[ entertained here. I go frequently to the Opera, and to the 
Play, aud appear at court, and at all public places. And, 
on my quitting this city, will leave a direction whither my 
letters from England, or elſewhere, ſhall from time to 
time be 88 Were [ ſure, that his intention is 
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Her ſtature rather tall than middling : In her whole aſ- 
peQ and air, a dignity, that beſpoke the mind that ani- 
mated all, 

This native dignity, as I may call it, induced ſome ſu- 
perficial perſons, who knew not how to account for the 
reverence which involuntarily filled their hearts on her ap- 
pearance, to impute pride to her. But ſhe knew not what 
pride, in the bad ſenſe of the word, was. 

You may throw in theſe ſentences of hers, if you touch 
upon this ſubject : 

* Perſons of accidental or ſhadowy merit may be proud: 
* But inborn worth mult be always as much above con- 
© ceit as arrogance. 

* Who can be better or more worthy than they ſhould 
© be? And, Who ſhall be proud of talents they give not 
to themlelves ?* | 

The darkeſt and moſt contemptible ignorance is that 
© of not knowing one's felt ; and that all we have, and all 
all we excel in, is the Gift of God.” 

* All human excellence is but comparative—There are 
* perſons who excel us, as much as we fancy we excel 
© the meaneſt.” 

* In the general ſcale of beings, the loweſt is as uſeful, 
and as much a link of the great chain, as the higheſt.” 

The excellence that makes every other excellence 
© amiable is HumiLiTy.” 

There is but one Pride pardonable ; That of being 
© above doing a baſe or diſhonourable action. 

Such were the ſentiments by which this admirable 
young lady endeavoured to conduct herſelf, and to re- 
gulate her conduct to others. 

And in truth never were affability and complacency, 
(graciouſneſs, ſome have called it) more eminent in any 
perſon, man or woman, than in her, to thoſe who put it 
in her power to oblige them: Inſomuch that the bene- 
fited has ſometimes not known which to prefer ; the grace 
beſtowed, or the manner in which it was conferred. 

It has been obſerved, that what was ſaid of Henry IV. 
of France, might be ſaid of her manner of refuſing a te- 
queſt ; That ſhe generally ſent from her preſence the per- 
ion refuſed, nearly as well ſatisfied as if ſhe had granted it. 

Then 
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and whoſe worthy example might confirm my morals, 
that there is one Libertine- who had the grace to reform, 
before age or diſeaſe put it out of his power to ſin on. 
The Harlowes continue mconſoleable ; and I dare ſay 
will to the end of their lives. 
Miſs Howe is not yet married; but I have reaſon to 
think will ſoon. I have the honour of correſponding 


with her; and the more I know of her, the more I ads 


mire the nobleneſs of her mind. She muſt be conſcious, 
that ſhe is ſuperior to half or Sex, and to moſt of her own; 
which may make her give way to a temper naturally 
haſty and impatient: But, if ſhe meet with condeſcenſion 
in her man (and who would not veil to a ſuperiority ſo 
viſible, if it be not exacted with arrogance ?) I dare ſay 
ſhe will make an excellent wife. 

As to Doleman, the poor man goes on trying and hop- 
ing with his Empiric. I cannot but ſay, that as the latter 
is a ſenſible and judicious man, and not raſh, opiniona- 
tive, or over-ſanguine, I have great hopes (little as I think 
of Quacks and Noſtrum-mongers in general) that he will 
do him good, if his caſe will admit of it. My reaſons are 
That the man pays a regular and conſtant attendance upon 
him : Watches, with his own eye, every change, and 
new ſymptom of his patient's malady : varies his appli- 
cations as the indications vary : Fetters not himſelf to 
rules laid down by the fathers of the art, who lived inany 
hundred years ago; when diſeaſes, and the cauſes of them, 
were different, as the modes of living were different from 
what they are now, as well as climates and accidents : 
That he is to have his reward, not in daily fees; bat (al- 
ter the firſt five guineas for medicines) in proportion as 
the patient himſelf ſhall find amendment. 

As to Mowbray and Tourville ; what novelties can be 
expected, in ſo | a time, from men, who have not 
ſenſe enough to ſtrike out or purſue new lights, either good 
or bad? Now, eſpecially, that thou art gone, who 
wert the ſoul of all enterprize, and in particular e ſoul. 
Beſides, I ſee them but ſeldom. I ſuppoſe they'll be at 
Paris before you can return from Germany ; for they can- 
not live without you: And you gave them ſuch a ſpeci- 
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men of your recovered volatility, in the laſt evening's con- 
verſation, as equally delighted he, and concerned me. 

| wiſh with all my heart, that thou wouldſt bend thy 
courſe towards the Pyreneans. I ſhould then (if thou 
writeſt to thy couſin Montague an account of what 1s moſt 
obſervable in thy tour) put in for a copy of thy letters, 
I wonder thou wilt not; fince then thy ſubjects would be 


as new to thyſelf, as to 
Thy BELFORD, 


LET T ER. XL. 


Mr. LoviLlace, To Joux BELTORD, E; 


| Paris, Oct. 16. 27. 
Follow my laſt of the {+th, on occaſion of a letter juſt 
now come to hand from Joſeph Leman. The fel- 
low is Conſcience-ridden, Jack; and tells me, © That he 
cannot reſt either day or night for the miſchiefs which 
he fears he has been, and may ſtill further be the means 
of doing.“ He wiſhes, if it pleaſe God, and if it pleaſe 
* me, that he had never ſeen my Honour's face.” 
And what is the cauſe of his preſent concern, as to his 
own peculiar; what, but * the igt and contempts which he 
receives from every one of the Harlowes; from thoſe 
particularly, he ſays, whom he has endeavoured to ſerve 
as faithfully as his engagements to »e would let him 
ſerve them? And I always made him believe, he tells 
me (poor weak ſoul as he was from his cradle l) that ferv- 
ing me was ſerving both, in the long-run. But this, and 
the death of his dear young lady, is a grief, he declares, 
that he ſhall never c/axw of, were he to live to the age 
of Mathew-Salem : Althoff, and howwſomever, he is ſure, 
that he ſhall not live a month to an end, being ſtrangely 
pined, and his ſtomach nothing like what it was: And 
Mrs. Betty being alſo (now he has got his ove) very 


cro/s and flighting : But, thank his God for puniſhing 
her! ſhe is in a poor way her/elf. 

* But the chief occaſion of troubling my Honour now, 
is not his own griefs only, aliho' they are very great; 
but to prevent future miſchiefs to me: For he can aſſure 


me, that Colonel Morden has ſet out from them - 
b © W 1 
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© with a full reſolution to hawe his will of me : And he is 
© well aſſured, that he ſaid, and ſwore to it, as how he 
was reſolved that he would either have my Honour's 
© heart's blood, or I ſhould have his; or /ome ſuch-like ſad 
© threatenings ; And that all the family rejoice in it, and 
* hope I ſhall come ſhort home.” 

This is the ſubſtance of [5ſeph's Tetter ; and T have one 
from Mo yVray, which has a hint to the ſame effect. And 
| recolle& now, that thou wert very importunate with me 
to go to Madrid, rather than to France and Italy, the laſt 
evening we paſled together. 

What I defire of thee, is, by the firſt diſpatch, to let 
me faithfully know all that thou knoweſt on this head. 

I can't bear to be threatened, Jack. Nor ſhall any man, 
unqueſtioned, give himſelf airs in my abſence, if I know 
it, that ſhall make me look mean in any-body's eyes: 
That ſhall give my friends pain for me: That fall put 
them upon wiſhing me to change my intentions, or my 
plan, to avoid him. Upon iuch deſpicable terms as 
theſe, thinkeſt thou that I could bear to live? 

But why, if ſuch were his purpoſe, did he not let me 
know it, before I left England ? Was he unable to work 
himſelf up to a reſolution, till he knew me to be out of 
the kingdom ? 

As ſoon as I can inform myſelf where to dire to him 
I will write to know his purpoſe ; for I cannot bear ſuſ- 
penſe, in ſuch a caſe as this: That ſolemn act, were it 
even to be Marriage or Hanging, which mult be done to- 
morrow, I had rather ſhould be done to-day. My mind 
tires and ſickens with impatience on ruminating upon 
ſcenes that can afford neither variety nor certainty. To 
dwell twenty days in expectation of an event that may be 
decided in a quarter of an hour is grievous. 

If he come to Paris, altho' I ſhould be on my tour, he 
will very eaſily find out my lodgings : For I every day fee 
ſome or other of my countrymen, and divers of them have 
[ entertained here. I go frequently to the Opera, and to the 
Play, aud appear at court, and at all public places. And, 
on my quitting this city, will leave a direction whither my 
letters from England, or elſewhere, ſhall from time to 
time be forwarded. Were I ſure, that his intention is 
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what Joſeph Leman tells me it is, I would ſtay here, or 
ſhorten his courſe to me, let him be where he would. 

I cannot get off my regrets on account of this dear 
Lady for the blood of me. If the Colonel and I areto 
meet, as he has done me no injury, and loves the memory 
of his couſin, we ſhall engage with the ſame ſentiments, 
as to the objects of our diſpute : And that, you know, is 
no very common caſe. 

In < 
wrong, as he can be; and regret it as much. But J will 
not bear to be threatened by any man in the world, how- 
ever conſcious of having deſerved blame. 

Adicu, Belford ! Be ſincere with me. No palliation, 
as thou valneſt | 

Thy Lover ace. 


LE 13-4 CARL 
N. BELFORD, To RomerT LoveLacre, E/: 


Londen, October 26. 
Cannot think, my dear Lovelace, that Colonel Mor- 
den has either threatened you in thoſe groſs terms 
mentioned by the vile, hypocritical, and ignorant Joſeph 
Leman, or intends to follow you. They are the words 
of people of that fellow's claſs ; and not of a gentleman : 
Not of Colonel Morden I am ſure. Yow'll obſerve, that 
joſeph pretends not to ſay that he heard him ſpeak them. 
I have been very ſolicitous to ſound the Colonel, for 
vour ſake, and for his own, and for the ſake of the in- 
junctions of the excellent lady to me, as well as to him, 
on that ſubje&t, He is (and you will not wonder that he 
mould be) extremely affected; and owns, that he has ex- 
preſſed himſelf in terms of reſentment on the occaſion, 
Once he ſaid to me, That had his beloved couſin's caſe 
been that of a common ſeduction; and had ſhe been drawn 
in by what Biſhop Burnet calls The Delicacy of Intrigue 
(her own infirmity or credulity contributing to her fall) 
he could have forgiven you. But, in ſo many words, He 
aſſured me, that he had not taken any reſolutions ; nor had 
he declared himſelf to the family in ſuch a way as ſhould 
bind him to reſent : On the contrary, he has owned, *. 
$ 


ort, I am as much convinced that I have done 


— — 
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his couſin's injunctions have hitherto had the force upon 
him which I could wiſh they ſhould have. : 

He went abroad in a week after you. When he took 
his leave of me, he told me, That his deſign was to go 
to Florence; and that he would ſettle his affairs there ; 
and then return to England, and here paſs the remainder 
of his days. 

I was indeed apprehenſive that if you and he were to 
meet, ſomething unhappy might fall out: And as I knew 
that you propoſed to take Italy, and very likely Florence, 
in your return to France, I was very ſollicitous to prevail 
upon you to take the court of Spain into your plan. I 
am ſtill ſo. And if you are not to be prevailed upon to 
do that, let me entreat you to avoid Florence or Leghorn 
in your return, as you have viſited both heretofore. At 
leaſt, let not the propoſal of a meeting come from you. 

It would be a matter of ſerious reflection to me, if the 
very fellow, this Jaſeph Leman, who gave you ſuch an 
opportunity to turn all the artillery of his maſters againſt 
themſelves, and to play them upon one another to favour 
your plotting purpoſes, ſhould be the inſtrument in the 
devil's hand (unwittingly too) to avenge them all upon 


you : For ſhould you even get the better of the Colonel, 


would the miſchief end there ?---It would but add remorſe 
to your preſent remorſe; fince the interview x:u/? end in 
death; for he would not, I am confident, take his life 
at your hand. The Harlowes would, moreover, proſe- 
cate you in a legal way. You hate e; and ihey would 
be gainers by 5:s death: Rejoicers in vours---.\ndthave 
you not done miſchicf enough already? 

Let me therefore (and thro' me all your friend.) have, 
the ſatisfaction to hear, that you are reſolved to avoid this 
gentleman. Time will ſubdue all things. Mo-body 
doubts your bravery. Nor will it be knowa that your 
plan 1s changed thro? perſuaſion. 

Young Harlowe talks of calling you to account. This 
is a plain evidence, that Mr. Morden has not taken the 
quarrel upon himſelf for their family. 

I am in no apprehenſion of any-body but Colonel 
Morden. I know it will not be a means to prevail upon 
you to oblige me, to ſay, that I am well aſ.ur:d, that tlas 
gentleman is a ſkilful ſwordſman; and th: t he as is coo! 
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and ſedate as ſkilful. But yet I will add, that if I hada 
value for my life, he ſhould be the laſt man except your- 
ſelf, with whom I would chooſe to have a contention. 

I have, as you required been very candid and ſincere 
with you. I have not aimed at palliation. If you ſeek 
not Colonel Morden, it is my opinion he will not ſeek 

u: For he is a man of principle. But if you ſeek 

im, I believe he will not ſhun you. 

Let me re-urge (It is the effect of my love for you !) 
that you know your own guilt in this affair, and ſhould 
not be again an aggreſſor. It would be a pity, that ſo brave 
a man as the Colonel ſhould drop, were you and he to 
meet: And, on the other hand, it would be dreadful, 
that you ſhould be ſent to your account unprepared for it: 
and purſuing a freſh violence. Moreover, ſeeſt thou not, 
in the deaths of two of thy principal agents, the hand- 
writing upon the wall 2 thee? 

My zeal on this occaſion may make me guilty of repe- 
tition. Indeed I know not how to quit the ſubject. But 
if what I have written, added to your own remorſe and 
conſciouſneſs, cannot prevail, all that I might further 
urge would be ineffetual. | 

Adieu therefore ! Mayſt thou repent of the paſt: And 
may no new violences add to thy heavy reflections, and 
overwhelm thy future hopes, is the wiſh of 

Thy true Friend, 
Jon N BeLrorD. 


LRT T EAN CM. 
Mr. Lovelace, To JohN BELTORD, E; 


Munich, Now. 11—22. 


I Received yours this Moment, juſt as I was ſettin 
out for Vienna. | 

As to going to Madrid, or one fingle ſtep out of the 
way, to avoid Colorel Morden, let me — if I do !--- 
You cannot think me ſo mean a wretch, 

And ſo you own, that he has threatened me: but not in 
groſs and ungentlemanly terms, you ſay. If he has 
threatened me like a gentleman, I will reſent his threats 
like a gentleman. But he has not done as a man of ho- 

Nour, 
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nour, if he has threatened me at all behind my back. I 
would ſcorn to threaten any man to whom I knew how to 
addreſs myſelf either perſonally or by pen and ink. 

As to what you mention of my guilt ; of the hand- 
writing on the wall; of a legal proſecution, if he meet his 
fate from my hand; of his ſkill, coolneſs, courage, and 
ſuch-like poltroon ſtuff; what can you mean by it? Surel 
you cannot believe, that ſuch inſinuations as thoſe will 
weaken either my hands or my heart.---No more of this 
ſort of nonſenſe, I beſeech you, in any of your future letters. 

He had not taken any reſolutions, you ſay, when you 
ſaw him. He muſt and will take reſolutions, one way or 
other, very quickly ; for I wrote to him yeſterday, with- 
out waiting for this your anſwer to my laſt. I could not 
avoid it. I could not (as I told you in that) live in ſuſ- 
pence. I have directed my letter to Florence. Nor could 
I ſuffer my friends to live in ſuſpenſe as to my ſafety ar 
otherwiſe. But I have couched it in ſuch moderate terms, 
that he has fairly his option. He will be the challenger, 
if he take it in the ſenſes in which he may ſo handſomely 
avoid taking it. And if he does, it will demonſtrate that 
malice and revenge were the predominant paſhons with 
him ; and that he was determined but to ſettle his affairs, 
and then take his reſolutions, as you phraſe it.---Yet, if 
we are to meet (for I know what y option would be, in 
his caſe, on ſuch a letter, complaiſant as it is) I wiſh he 
had a worſe, Ja better cauſe. It would be ſweet revenge 
to him, were I to fall by his hand. But what ſhould I 
be the better for killing him ? 

I will incloſe the copy of the letter I ſent him. 


O reperufing yours in a cooler moment, I cannot but 
thank you for your friendly love, and good intentions. 
My value for you, from the firſt hour of our acquaintance 
till now, I have never found miſplaced ; regarding at leaſt 
your intention: Thou muſt, however, own a good deal of 
blunder of the over-do and under- do kind, with reſpect to 
the part thou actedſt between me and the beloved of my 
heart. But thou art really an honeſt fellow and a ſincere 
and warm friend. I could almoſt with I had not written to 
Florence till I had received thy letter now before me. But 
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it is gone. Let it go. If he wiſh peace, and to avoid 
violence, he will have a fair opportunity to embrace the 
one, and ſhun the other. If not he muſt take his fate. 

But be this as it may, you may contrive to let young 
Harlowe know (He is a menacer too !) that I ſhall be in 
England in March next, at fartheſt. 

This of Bavaria is a gallant and polite court. Never- 
theleſs, being uncertain whether my letter may meet with 
the Colonel at Florence, I ſhall quit it, and ſet out as ! 
intended for Vienna; taking care to have any letter or 
meſſage from him conveyed to me there : Which will ſoon 
bring me back hither, or to any other place to which 1 
ſhall be invited. 

As I write to Charlotte, I have nothing more to add, 
after compliments to all friends, than that I am 
Wholly Yours, 
LoveELACE. 


To William Morpen, E: 
[ Inclofed in the above.] 
Stn, Munich, Now. 10---21. 


I Have heard, with a great deal of ſurprize, that you 
have thought fit to throw out ſome menacing expreſ- 
fions againſt me. 

I ſhould have been very glad, that you had thought I 
had puniſhment enough in my cn mind, for the wrongs 
I have done to the moit excellent of women ; and that it 
had been poſſible for two perſons ſo ardently joining in 
one love (eſpecially as I was defirous to the utmoſt of my 
power, to repair thoſe wrongs) to have lived, if not on 
amicable terms, in ſuch a way, as not to put either to 
the pain of hearing of threatenings thrown out in abſence, 
whach either 9 to be deſpiſed for, if he had not ſpirit 
to take notice of them. | 

Now, Sir, if what I have heard be owing only to 
warmth of temper, or to ſudden paſſion while the loſs of 
all other loſſes the moſt deplorable to me was recent, I 
not only excuſe, but commend you for it. But if you are 
really determined to meet me on any other account (which, 
I own to you, is not however what I wiſh) it would be very 
blameable, and very unworthy of the character I defire to 

Maintain 
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maintain as well with you as with every other gentleman, 
to 2 you a difficulty in doing it. 

eing uncertain when this letter may mcet you, I ſhall 
ſet out to-morrow for Vienna; where any letter directed 
to the poſt-houſe in that city, or to Baron Windiſgraz's 
(at the Favorita) to whom I have commendations, will 
come to hand. 

Mean time, believing you to be a man too generous to 
make a wrong conſtruction of what I am going to declare, 
and knowing the value which the deareſt of all creatures 
had for you, and your relat:onſhip tc her; I will not 
ſcruple to aſſure you, that the moſt acceptable return will 
be, that Colonel Morden chuſes to be upon an amicable, 
rather than upon any other footing, with 

His fincere Admirer, and humble Servant, 
R. LovELACE. 


LTT ER: EN. 
Mr. Lovelace, To Jon BELTORD, £7 ; 


Now. 28. 
Lints, 8 
Am now on my way to Trent, in order to meet Co- 
lonel Morden, in purſuance of his anſwer to my let- 
ter incloſed in my laſt, I had been at Presburgh, and. 
had intended to viſit ſome other cities of Hungary: But 
having obliged myſelf to return firſt to Vienna, I there 
met with his letter: Which follows: 
Munich, og 3 
SIR, | 
OUR letter was at Florence four days before I ar- 
rived there. 
That I might not appear unworthy of your favour, I 


ſet out for this city the very next morning. 1 knew not 


but that the politeneſs of this court might have engaged, 
beyond his intention, a gentleman who has only his plea- 
ſures to purſue. 

But being diſappointed, in my hope of finding you 
here, it becomes me to acquaint you, that i have ſuch a 
deſire to ſtand well in the opinion of a man of your ſpi- 


rit, that I cannot heſitate a moment upon the option, 
which 
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which I am ſure Mr. Lovelace in my ſituation (thus: al- 
led upon) would make. 

T own, Sir, that I have on all occaſions, ſpoken» 
your treatment of my ever dear couſin as it deſerved. Tt 
would have been very ſurprifing if I had not. And it 
behoves me (now you have given me fo noble an opportu- 
nity of explaining myſelf) to convince you that no words 
fell from my lips, of you, merely becauſe you were ab- 
ſent. I acquaint you, therefore, that I will attend your ap- 
porntment ; and would, were it to the fartheſt part of the 
globe, 

J ſhall ſtay ſome days at this court; and if you pleaſe, 
to direct for me at M. Klienfur's in this city, whether I 
remain here or not, your commands will come fately and 
ſpeedily to the hands of, Sir, 

Yuur moft humble Servant, 
Wy. MorRD3aN. 


So you ſee, Belford, that the Colonel, by his ready, his 
even eagerly expreſſed acceptance of the offered interview, 
"was determined, And is it not much better to bring ſuch 
a point as this to an iſſue, than to give pain to friends for 
my ſafety, or continue in a ſuſpenſe myſelf ; as I muſt 
do, if I imagined that another had aught againſt me ? 

This was my reply: | 

75 Nov. 25. 

SIR, | * Dec. 6. 

Have this moment the favour of yours. I will ſuſpend 

a tour I was going to take into Hungary, and inſtantly 

ſet out for Munich : And, if I find you not there, will 

proceed to Trent. This city being on the confines of 

Italy, will be moſt convenient, as I preſume, to you, in 

our return to Tuſcany ; and I ſhall hope to meet you in 
it on the , of December. 

I ſhall bring with me only a French valet and an En- 
liſh footman. Other particulars may be adjuſted when 
have the honour to dee you. Till when, I am, Sir, 

Your moſt obedient Servant, 
R. LoveLaCE. 


Now, Jack, Ihave no manner of apprehenſion of the 
event of this meeting. And I think I may ſay, He ſeeks 
me: not I him. And ſo let him take the * 

What 
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What is infinitely nearer to my heart, is, my ingrati- 
tude to the moſt excellent of women--My premeditated in- 
gratitude !---Yet all the while enabled to diſonguiſh and 
to adore her excellencies, in ſpite of the mean opinion 
of the Sex, which I had imbibed from carly manhood. 

But this Lady has aſſerted the worthincts of her Sex, 
and moſt gloriouſly has ſhe exalted it with me now. Yet, 
ſurely, as I have ſaid and written an hundred times, there 


cannot be ſuch another woman. 


But while my loſs in her is the greateſt of any man's, 
and while ſhe was nearer to me, than to any other perſon 
in the world, and once ſhe herſelf wiſhed to be fo, what 
an inſolence in any man breathing to pretend to avenge 
her on me - Happy! happy! thrice happy! had I 
known how to value, as I ought to have valued the glory 
of ſuch a preference 

I will aggravate to myſelf this aggravation of the Co- 
lonel's pretending to call me to account, for my treatment 
of a Wy ſo much my xv", leſt, in the approaching inter- 
view, my heart ſhould relent for one ſo nearly related to 
her, and who means honour and juſtice to her memory; 
and I ſhould thereby give him advantages which otherwiſe 
he cannot have. For I know that 1 ſhall be inchned to 
truſt to my ſkill, to ſave a man who was ſo much and fo 
juſtly valued by her ; and ſhall be loth to give way to my 
reſentment, as a threatened man. And ain this reſpect 
only am I ſorry for his ſkill, and his courage, leſt I ſhould 
be obliged, in my own defence, to add a chalk to a ſcore 
that 1s already too long. 


InDEED, indeed, Belford, I am, and ſhall be, to my 
lateſt hour, the moſt miſerable of beings. Such exalted 
generoſity !---Why didit thou put into my craving hands 
the copy of her Will? Why ſenteſt thou to me the polt- 
humous Letter ?---What though I was earneſt to ſee the 
Will? Thou kneweſt what they both were (I did not); 
and that it would be cruel to oblige me. 

The meeting of twenty Colonel Mordens, were there 
twenty to meet in turn, would be nothing to me; would 
not give me a moments concern, as to my own _ - 

ut 
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But my reflections upon my vile ingratitude to ſo ſuperior 
an excellence will ever be my curſe. | 

Had ſhe been a Miſs Howe to me, and treated me as if 
I were an Hickman, I had had a call for revenge; and 
policy (when I had intended to be an huſband) might have 
juſtified my attempts to humble her: But a meek and 
gentle temper was hers, though a true heroine, whene- 
ver honour or virtue called for an exertion of ſpirit. 

Nothing but my curſed deviſes ſtood in the way of my 
happineſs. Remembereſt thou not, how repeatedly, from 
the fit, I poured cold water upon her riſing flame, by 
meanly and ingratefully turning upon her the ;»jun&#ions, 
which virgin delicacy, and filial duty, induced her to lay 
me under, before I got her in my power Ca. 

Did ſhe not tell me, and did J not know it, if ſhe had 
not told me, that ſhe could not be guilty of affetation or 
tyranny to the man whom ſhe intended to marry (6b)? I 

new, as ſhe once upbraided me, that from the time I had 
got her from her father's houſe, 7 had a plain path before 
me (c). True did ſhe ſay, and I triumphed in the diſco- 
very, that from that time I had held her ſond in ſuſpenſe an 
hundred times (d). My Ipecacuanha trial alone was 
enough to convince an infidel, that ſhe had a mind in 
which love and tenderneſs would have preſided, had I 
permitted the charming buds to put forth and blow Ce). 

She would have had no reſerves, as once ſhe told me, 
had I not given her cauſe of doubt (f). And did ſhe not 
own to thee, that once ſhe could have loved me; and, could 
ſhe have made me good, would have made me happy (g;? O 
Belford! here was Love; a Love of the nobleſt kind !--- 


A Love, as ſhe hints in her poſthumous Letter (+), that 
extended 


(a) See Vol. iii. p. 96. See alſo Letters xvi. xliii. xliv. of the 
ſame” Volurne, and many other places. 

(5) See Vo). v. p. 106,—lIt may be obſerved farther, that all Cla- 
rifla's occaſional le ures to Miſs Howe, on that young lady's treat- 
ment of Mr. Hickman, prove, that ſhe was herſelf above affectation 
and tyranny.—See, more particularly the advice ſhe has given to 
that friend of her heart, Letter xvii, p. 64. of this Volume.— 0 
* my dear, (ſays ſhe in this Letter), that it had been my lot (as I was 
not permitted to live ſingle} to have met with a man by whom i 
could have ated generouſly and unreſervedly!' &c, Sc. 

(c) Vol. v. p. 59. 101. (4) Vol. v. p. 108. (e) Vol. iv. 
Letters xxxvi. xxxvii. (J) Vol. v. p. 130. (g) See p. 186. 
of this Volume. (% See p. 17. of this Volume. 
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Then ſhe was fo nobly fincere!—You cannot, Sir, ex- 
patiate too much upon her ſincerity. I dare fay, that in 
all herletters, in all the wretch's letters, her fincerity will 
not be found to he once impeachable, altho* her calami- 
ties were ſo heavy, the horrid wretch's wiles, ſo ſubtle, 
and her ſtruggles to free herſelf from them ſo active. 

Severe, as ſhe always was, in her reprehenſions of a 
wilful and ſtudied vileneſs; yet no one accuſed her judg- 
ment, or thought her ſevere in a wrong place : For her 
charity was ſo great, that ſhe always choſe to defend or 
acquit, where the fault was not fo flagrant, that it be- 
came a piece of juſtice to condemn ir. 

You mult every where inſiſt upon it, that had it not 
been for the ſtupid perſecutions of her relations, ſhe ne- 
ver would have been in the power of this horrid profli- 
gate: and yet ſhe was frank enough to acknowledge, that 
were perſon and addreſs, and alliance, to be allowably 
the principal attractives, it would not have been difficult 
for her eye to miſlead her heart. 

When ſhe was laſt with me, three happy weeks toge- 
ther! in every viſit he made her, he left her more diſſa- 
tisfied with him than before. 

In obedience to her friends commands, on her coming 
to me, ſhe never would fee him out of my company; and 
would often ſay when he was gone (a) O my Nancy, 
* this is not IHE man, — At other times, © Gay, giddy 
* creature ! he has always ſomething to be forgiven for.” 
At others, This man will much ſooner excite one's fears, 
than attract one's love: And then would ſhe repeat, 
This is not THE man- All that the world ſays of him 
cannot be untrue. - But what title have I to charge him, 
* who intend not to have him ? — In ſhort, had ſhe been 
left to a judgment and diſcretion, which no body ever 
queſtioned who had either, ſhe would have diſcovered 
enough of him, to make her diſcard him for ever. 

Her ingenuity in acknowledging any error the was drawn 
into, you mult alſo inſiſt upon. 

Next to not erring, ſhe uſed to fay, was the owning 
* of an error: And that the offering at an excule in a 
© blameable matter, was the undoubted mark of a diſin— 
genuous or perverſe mind.” 

K k Let 


ſa) See Val. I. p. 64. 
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Yet one of her expreſſions upon a like-ſubje& deſerves 
to be remembered : being upbraided by a ſeveie cenſurer, 
upon a perſon's proving baſe, whom ſhe had frequently 
defended ; * You had more penetration, Madam, than 
* ſuch a young creature as I can pretend to have. But 
altho' human depravity may, I doubt, oftener juſtify 
the perſon who judges harſhly, than them who judge 
favourably, yet will I not part with my charity; altho', 
for the future, I will endeavour to make it conſiſtent 
with caution and prudence.” 

If you mention the beauties and graces of her pen, you 
may take notice, that it was always matter of ſurprize to 
her, that the Sex are generally fo averſe as they are to 
writing; ſince the Pen, next to the Needle, of all em- 
ployments, is the moſt proper and beſt adapted to their 
genius's; and this as well for improvement as amuſe- 
ment: Who ſees not, would ſhe ſay, that thoſe women 
* who take delight in writing, excel the men in all the 
graces of the familiar ſtyle? The gentleneſs of their 
minds, the delicacy of their ſentiments (improved by 
the manner of their education) and the livelineſs of their 
imaginations, qualify them to a high degree of preſe- 
rence for this employment: While men oft learning, as 
they are called, (of mere learning, however) aiming to 
get above that natural eaſe and freedom which diſtin- 
guiſh This (and, indeed every other kind of writing) 
when they think they have belt ſucceeded, are got a- 
bove, or rather beneath, all natural beauty.” 

And one hint you may give to the Sex, if you pleaſe, 
who are generally too careleis in their orthography (a 
conſciouſneſs of a defect in which generally keeps them 
from writing)—che uſed to ſay. It was a proof that a 
* woman underſtood the derivation and ſenſe of the 
* words ſhe uſed, and that ſhe ſtopt not at /ound, when 
* ſhe ſpelt accurately. | 

You may take notice of the admirable facility ſhe hac 
in learning languages: [hat ſhe read with great eaſe both 
Italian and French, and could hold a converſation in ei— 
ther, tho' ſhe was not fond of doing fo [And that ſhe was not, 
be pleaſed to call it a fault]: That ſhe had begun to ap- 
ply herſelf to Latin. 
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But that, notwithſtanding all her acquirements, ſhe was 
an excellent OeconomisrT and HousEwWwIT E. And theſe 
qualifications, you muſt take notice, ſhe was particulaily 
fond of inculcating upon all her reading and writing 
companions of the Sex: For it was a maxim with her, 
* That a woman who neglects the Uſeful and the Elegant, 
which diſtinguiſh her can Sex, for the ſake of obtaining 
the learning which is ſuppoſed more peculiar to the er, 
incurs more contempt by what ſhe foreg2es, than the gains 
credit by what ſhe acquires.” 

Let cur Sex therefore (ſhe uicd to ſav) ſeek to make 
themſelves miſtreſſes of all that is excellent, and not in- 
congruous to their Sex, in the other ; but without loſing 
any thing commendable in their own.” 

Perhaps you will not think it awiis further to obſerve 
on this head, as it will ſhew that precept and example al- 
ways went hand in hand with her, Ihat her Diary at her 
grandfather's was the delight of every one who ſaw it ; 
and She, of all who faw her in it ; For in the ae hour, 
whenever the pleaſed, the was the nioſt elegant dairy-maid 
that ever was ſeen, or the fineſt lady that ever graced a 
circle. 

Yet was this admirable creature miſtreſs of all theſe do- 
meſtic qualifications, without the leaſt intermixture of 
Narrowneſs. She uſed to fay, * That to define true ge- 
* nerofity, it mult be called, The happy medium between 
* parhmony and profuſion,” 

She was as much above Reſerve as Diiguite. So com- 
municative, that no young lady could be in her company 
half an hour, and not carry away inftruQtion with her, 
whatever was the topic. Yet all {weetly inſinuated; no- 
thing given with the air of preſcription: So that While 
ſhe ſeemed to alk a queſtion tor information-fake. ſhe dropt 
in the needful inſtruction, and leſt the inſtructed unable 
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to decide, whether the thought (which being ſtarted, ſhe, 


the inſtructed, could improve) came primarily from her- 
ſelf, or from the ſweet inſtruéttreſs. 185 
The Goths and Vandals in thoſe branches of ſcience 
which the aimed at acquiring, ſhe knew how to detect and 
expoſe; and all from Nature. 
Propriety, another word for Nature, was her Law, as 
it is the foundation of all true judgment. 
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Her ſkill in Needleworks you will find mentioned per- 
haps in ſome of the letters. That piece which ſhe be- 
queaths to her couſin Morden, is indeed a capital piece; 
a performance ſo admirable, that that gentleman's father, 
who reſided chiefly abroad, was (as is menfioned in her 
Will) very defirous to obtain it, in order to carry it to 
Italy with him, to ſhew the curious of other countries (as 
he uſed to fav) for the hondur of his on, that the cloil- 
tered confnement was not neceſſary to make Engliſh wo- 
men excel in any of thoſe fine Arts, which Nuns and 
Recluſes value themſelves upon. 

Her quickneſs at theſe fort of works was aſtoniſhing ; 
and a great encouragement to herſelf to proſecute them. 

Mr. Morden's father would have been continually mak- 
ng her preſents, would ſhe have permitted him: And he 
uſed to call them, and ſo did her grandfather, tributes 
due to a merit ſo ſovereign, and not preſents. 

I fay nothing of her ſkill in muſic, and of her charming 
Voice, when it accompanied her fingers, tho' very extra- 
ordinary, becauſe ſhe had her equals in both. 

If ſhe could not avoid cards, without incurring the cen- 
ſure of particularity, ſhe would play ; but then ſhe always 
declared againſt playing high. Except ſor trifles, ſhe 
* uſed to ſay, ſhe would not ſubmit to Chance what ſhe 
* was already ſure of,” 

At other times, * She would make her friends a very 
* ill compliment, if ſhe ſuppoſed they would wiſh to be 
* poſſeſſed of what of right belonged to her; and ſhe 
* ſhould be very unworthy, if ſhe deſired to make herſelf 
a title to what was theirs.” 

* High gaming, in ſhort, ſhe uſed to ſay, was a ſordid 
* vice; an immorality ; the child of avarice ; and a direct 
* breach of that commandment which forbids us to covet 
* what is our neighbour's.” 

You will have occaſion to'mention her Charities. Her 
Will gives you hints of the peculiar nature of thoſe : In- 
deed, for the prudent diſtribution of them, ſhe had neither 
example nor equal. | 

You may if you defire to be particular in the account 
of them, conſult Mrs. Norton upon this ſubje& ; and 
when I ſee what ſhe will furniſh, I ſhall perhaps make an 
addition to it. 
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In all her Readings, and in her Converſations upon them, 
ſhe was fonder of finding beauties than blemiſhes: Vet 
ſhe uſed to lament, that certain writers of the firſt claſs, 
who were capable of exalting virtue, and of putting vice 
out of countenance, too generally employed themſelves 
in works of imagination only, upon ſubjects merely ſpecu- 
lative, diſintereſting, and unedifying; from which no 
good moral or example could be drawn. 

All ſhe faid, and all ſhe did, was accompanied with a 
natural eaſe and dignity, which ſet her above affectation, 
or the ſuſpicion of it. For, with all her excellencies, ſhe 
was forwarder to hear than /peak ; and hence no doubt 
derived no ſmal} part of her improvement. 

You are curious to know the particular diſtribution of 
her Time , which you ſuppoſe will help you to account 
for what you own yourſelf ſurpriſed at, to wit, how fo 
young a Lady could make herſelf miſtreſs of fo many ac- 
compliſhments. | | 

I will premiſe, that ſhe was from infancy inured to riſe 
early in a morning, by an excellent, and, as I may fay, 
a learned woman, Mrs, Norton, to whoſe care, wiſdom, 
and example, ſhe was beholden for the groundwork of 
her taſte and acquirements, which meeting with ſuch a 
genius, made it the leſs wonder that ſhe ſurpaſſed moſl of 
her age and fex. 

She uſed to ſay, it was incredible to think what 
might be done by early riſing, and by long days well fil- 
led up.” 

It may be added, That had ſhe calculated according to 


the practice of % many, ſhe had actually lived more 


years at Sixteen, than they had at Twenty-/tx. 

She uſed to ſay, That no one could ſpend their time 
properly, who did not live by ſome Rule: Who did not 
* appropriate the hours, as near as might be, to particu- 
lar purpoſes and employments.” 

in conformity to this ſelf-ſet Leſſon, the uſual diſtribu— 
tion of the twenty-four hours, when left to her own choice, 
was as follows: 


For REST fhe allitted S X hours ont. 


She. thought herſelf not fo well, and fo clear in her 
intellects (ſo much alive, the uſed to lay) if the exceeded 
K k 3 this 
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this proportion. If ſhe ſlept not, ſhe choſe to riſe ſooner, 
And in winter had her fre laid, and a taper ready burn- 
ing to light it ; not loving to give trouble to ſervants, 
© whole harder work, and later hours df going to bed, 
© ſhe uſed to ſay, required conſideration.” 

I have blamed her for her greater regard to them, than 
to herſelf : But this was her anſwer : © I have my choice: 
© who can wiſh for more? Why ſhould I oppreſs others, 
* to gratify myſelf? You ſee what tree-will enables one to 
do; while impoſition would make a light burden heavy”. 


Her fir THREE Morning Hours, 


Were generally paſſed in her Study, and in her Cloſet 
duties : And were occafionally augmented by thoſe ſhe 
ſaved from Reſt : And in theſe paſſed her epiſtolary a- 
muſements. 


TWO Hours ſbe generally alloted to Domeſtic Management, 


Theſe at different times of the day, as occaſions re- 
quired ; all the houſekeeper's bills, in eaſe of her mother, 
paſſing thro' her Hands. For ſhe was a perfect miſtreſs of 
the four principal rules of arithmetic. 


FIVE Hours to her Needle, Drawings, Muſic, &c. 


In theſe ſhe included the aſſiſtance and inſpection ſhe 
gave to her own ſervants, and to her ſiſter's ſervants, in 
the needleworks required for the family: For her ſiſter is 
a MopERN. In theſe ſhe alſo included Dr. Lewen's con- 
verſation viſits ; with whom likewiſe ſhe held a correſ- 
pondence by letters. That reverend gentleman delighted 
himſelf and her, twice or thrice a week, if his Health 
permitted, with theſe viſits: And ſhe always preferred his 
company to any other engagement. 


TIO Heurs fhe allotted to ber two firft Meals. 


But it converſation or the deſire of friends, or the fal- 
ling in of company or gueſts, required it to be otherwiſe, 
ſhe never ſcrupled to oblige; and would borrow, as ſhe 
called it, from other diſtributions. And as ſhe found it 
very hard not to exceed inthis appropriation, ſhe put down 

ONE 
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ONE Hour more to Dinner time Converſation; 


To be added or ſubſtracted, as occaſions offered, or the 0 
deſire of her friends requited: And yet found it difficult, i 
as ſhe often ſaid, to keep this account even; eſpecially if 4 
Dr. Lewen obliged them with his company at their table: WW. 
Which however he ſeldom did; for, being a valetudina- l 
rian, and in a regimen, he generally made his viſits in the 
afternoon. 


* ONF Hour to Viſits to the neighbouring Poor; 


To a ſelect number of whom, and to their children, ſhe - | 
uſed to give brief inſtructions, and good books: And as 1 
this happened not every day, and ſeldom above twice a 1 
week, ſhe had two or three hours at a time to beſtow in | 
this benevolent employment. 


The remaining FOUR Hours, 


Were occaſionally allotted to ſupper, to converſation, 
or to reading after ſupper to the family. This allotment j 
ſhe called Her Fund, upon which ſhe uſed to draw to ſatiſ- "4 
fy her other ebts: And in this ſhe included viſits received 8 
and returned, ſhows, ſpectacles, &c. which in a country» i 
life, not occurring every-day, ſhe uſed to think a great | 
allowance, no leſs than zawo artificial days in fix, for amuſe- 
ments only: And fhe was wont to ſa», that it was hard if 
ſhe could not ſteal t'me cut of ſuch a fund as this, for an 1 
excurſion of even two or three days in a month. | 
If it be ſaid, that her relations, or the young neigh- 
bduring ladies, had but little of her time, it will be con- 0 
ſidered, that beſides theſe four Hours in the twenty four, 1 
great part of the time ſhe was employed in her needle- | | 
works, ſhe uſed to converſe as ſhe worked: And it was a 1 
cuſtom ſhe had introduced among her acquaintance, that | 
the young ladies in their viſits uſed frequently, in a neigh- 8 
bourly way (in the winter evenings eſpecially) to bring [ 
| thei: work with them; and one of halt a dozen of her 
ſelect acquaintance uſed by turns to read to the reft as 
they were at work. 


| This was her uſual method, when at ber own command, 1 
| for Six days in the week. «| 


The 
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She kept as it ought to kept: and as ſome part of it 
was frequently employed in works of mercy, the hour ſhe 
allotted to viſiting the neighbouring poor, was occaſional- 
ly ſupplied from this day, and added to her fund. 

But I muſt obſerve, that when in her grandfather's life- 
time ſhe was three or four weeks at a time his houſe-keeper 
and gueſt, as alſo at either of her uncles, her uſual diſtri- 
bution of time was varied: But (till ſhe had aneye to it as 
nearly as circumſtances would admit. 

When I had the kappineſs of having her for my gueſt, 
for a fortaight or ſo, ſhe likewiſe diſpenſed with her rules. 
In her account-book, fince her ever-to-be lamented death, 
] have found this memorandum :—* From ſuch a day, to 
* ſuch a day, all holidays, at my dear Miſs Howe's.“ At 
her return :—* Account reſumed ſuch a day,” naming it; 
and then ſhe proceeded regularly, as before. 

Once a week ſhe uſed to reckon with herſelf; when, if 
within the 144 hours contained in the fix days ſhe had 
made her account even, ſhe noted it accordingly : It 
otherwiſe ſhe carried the debit to the next week's account ; 
as thus, Debtor to the article of benevolent viſits, ſo many 
hours. And ſo of the reſt. 

But it wasalways an eſpecial part of her care, that, whe- 
ther viſiting or viſited, ſhe ſhewed in all companies an in- 
tire eaſe, ſatisfaction, and chearfulneſs, as it ſhe kept no 
ſuch particular account, and as if ſhe did not make herſelf 
anſwerable to herſelf for her occaſional exceedings. 

This method, which to others will appear perplexing 
and unneceſſary, her early hours, and cuſtom, had made 
eaſy and pleaſant to her. 

And indeed, as I uſed to tell her, greatly as I admired 
her in all her methods, I could not bring myſelf to this 
(tho? I too had early hours, and find the benefit of it) 
might I have had the world for my reward. - 

he uſed to anſwer : I do not think ALI. I do neceſ- 

* ſary for another to do: Nor even for myſelf: But when 
« it is more pleaſant to me to keep ſuch an account, than 
* tolet it alone; why may I not proceed in my ſuperero- 
« gatories ?—— There can be no harm in it. It keeps up 

* my 
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my attention to accounts; which one day may be of 
uſe to me in more material inſtance: Thoſe who will 
not keep a ftrit account, feldom long keep any. I ne- 
gle& not more uſeful employments for it. And it teaches 
me to be covetous of time; the only thing of which we 
can be allaavably covetous; ſince we live but once in 
this world; and when gone, are gone from it for ever. 
O Mr. Belford! I can write no further on this ſubject. 
For, looking into the account-book for other particulars, 
I met with a moſt affecting memorandum; which, being 
written on the extreme edge of the paper. with a fine pen, 
and in the dear creature's ſmalleſt hand, I ſaw not before. 
—'"This it is; written, i ſuppoſe, at ſome calamitous pe- 
riod after the day named in it Help me to a curſe to 
blaſt the monſter who gave occaſion for it ! 

* Apr1L 10. The account concluded! 

And with it, all my worldly hopes and proſpeRs ! ! ! 

I Taxe up my pen; but not to apologize ſor my exe- 
cration. Once more | pray to God to avenge me of him! 
Me I ſay — For mine is the loſs—Hers the gain. 

O Sir! You did not, you could not know her, as ! 
knew her! Never was ſuch an excellence !'-—-So warm, 
yet fo cool a friend !--So much what I wiſh to be, but 
never ſhall be !—For, alas! my Stay, my Adviſer, my Mo- 
nitreſs, my Directreſs, is gone, for ever gone! 

She honoured me with the title of The fi/ter of her heart : 
But I was only fo in the Love I bote her (A Love beyond 
a ſiſter*'s—infinitely beyond her fiſter's!) in the hatred I 
have to every mean and ſordid action; and in my Love ot 
Virtue :—For, otherwiſe, Jam of, a high and haughty 


. 
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temper, as I have acknowledged before, and very violent 


in my paſſions. | 

In ſhort, ſhe was the neareſt perfection of any creature I 
ever knew. She never preached to me leſſons ſhe prac- 
tiſed not. She lived the life ſhe taught. All humility, 
meekneſs, ſelf- accuſing, others acquitting, tho' the ſhadow 
of the fault hardly hers, the ſubſtance theirs whoſe only 
honour was their relation to her. 

To loſe ſuch a Friend, ſuch a Guide—lf ever my vio- 
lence was juſtifiable, it is upon this recollection! For 


ſe 
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ſhe only lived to make me ſenſible of my failings, but not 
long enough to enable me to conquer them ; as I was re- 
ſoived to endeavour to do. 

Once more then let me execrate— But now violence and 
* again predominate !=—And how can it be other- 
wiſe | 

But I force myſelf from the ſubject, having loſt the pur- 
poſe for which I relumed my pen. 

| A. Howe. 


LETTER EIX. 
Mr. LoveLace To JohN BILITORD, E/: 


Paris, Od. 14—25. 
Timor & mine 
Scandunt eodem quo domi muste: neque 
Decedit erata triremi, — 
Poſt equitem ſedet nu cura. | 
N a language fo expreilive as the Engliſh, I hate the 
pecantry of tagging or prefacing what I write with 
Latin ſcraps; and ever was a ceniurer of the motta— 
mongers among our weekly and daily icribblers. But 
theſe verſes of Horace are ſo applicable to my caſe, that 
whether on ſhipboard, whether in my poſt chaile, or in 
my inn at night, I am not able to put them out of my 
head. Dryden once I thought ſaid well in theſe bouncing 
lines : 
Man makes his Fate according to his mind, 
The weak low ſpirit Fortune makes her ſlave : 
But ſhe's a drudge, when hector'd by the brave. 
If Fate weave common thread, Vll change the doom, 
And with new purple weave a nobler loom. 
And in theſe: 
Let Fortune empty her whole quiver on me, 
have a ſoul, that, like an ample ſhield, 
Can take in all, and verge enough for more, 
Fate was not mine : Nor am { Fate's—— 
Souls know no conquer ors —-— 
But in the firſt quoted lines, conſidering them cloſely, 
here is nothing but bluſtering abſurdity : in the * 
the 
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the poet ſays not truth; for Cos cix Nxex is the Conque- 
ror of ſouls: At leaſt it is the Conqueror of mine: And 
who ever thought it a narrow one ? 

But this is occaſioned partly by poring over the affect- 
ing Will, and poſthumous Letter. What an army of texts 
has ſhe drawn up in array againſt me in the latter But 
yet, Jack, do they not ſhew me, that, two or three thou- 
ſand years ago, there were as wicked fellows as myſelf ? 
They do—And that's ſome conſolation. 

But the generoſity of her mind diſplay'd in both, is what 
ſtings me moſt. And the more till, as it is now out of 
my power any way in the world to be even with her. 

ought to have written to you ſooner. Put I loiter'd 
two days at Calais, for an anſwer to a letter I wrote to 
engage my former travelling valet, De la Tour; an in- 
genious ready fellow, as you have heard me fay, I have 
engaged him, and heis now with me. 

Teal make no ſtay here; but intend for ſome of the 
Electoral courts. That of Bavaria, I think, will engage 
me longeſt. Perhaps I may ſtep out of my way (if I can 
be out of my way any-where) to thote of Dreſden and 
Berlin: And it is not impoſſible that you may have one let- 
ter from me at Vienna. And then perhaps may tall 
down into Italy by the Tirol; and fo, taking Turin in 
my way, return to Paris; where I hope to ſee Mowbray 
and Tourville : Nor do I deſpair of you. 

This a good deal differs from the plan I gave you. But 
you may expect to hear from me as | move; and whether 
{ ſhall purſue this route, or the other. 

I have my former lodgings in the Rue St. Antoine: 
Which I ſhall hold, notwithſtanding my tour: So they 
will be ready to accommodate any two of you, it you 
come hither before my return: And for this J have con- 
ditioned. ' 

I write to Charlotte; and that is writing to all my re- 
lations at once. 

Do thou, Jack, inform me duly of every-thing that 
paſſes :—Particularly, How thou proceedeſt in thy Retor- 
mation- ſcheme : How Mowbray and Tourville go on in 
my abſence : Whether thou hait any chance for a wiſe! 
Jam the more {olicitous on this head, becauſe thou ſeem- 
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eſt to think, that thy Mortification will not be complete, nor 
thy Reformation ſecure, till thou art ſhackled] : How the 
Harlowes pioceed in their penitentials : If Miſs Howe 
be mariited, or near being fo : How honeſt Doleman goes 
on with his Empiric, now he has ditmiſſed his Regulars, or 
they him ; and if any likelihood of his perſe& recovery. 
Be ture be very minute: For every trifling occurrence re- 
lating to thoſe we value, becomes intereſting, when we 
are at a diſtance from them. Finally, prepare thou to 
piece thy broken thread, if thou wouldſt oblige 
Thy LOVELACE. 


L-ET-F-E RACE 
Mr. BzwronnD, To Ronert LoveLace, Eſq; 


London, Of. 25. 


JF Write, to ſhew you, that I am incapable of ſighting 

even the minute requeils of an abſent and diſtant 
triend, Yet „ou may believe, that there cannot be any 
great alterations in the little time that you have been out 
of England, with reſpect to the ſubject of your inquiry. 
Neverthelcts | will anſwer to tach for the reaſon above 
given; and for the reaſon you mention, that even trifles 
and chit-chat are agreeable from friend to friend, and of 
{riends, and even ot thoſe to whom we give the import- 
ance of deeming them our foes. 

Firſt, then, as to my Reſormation- ſcheme, as you call 
it, ] hope I go on very well. I wiſh you had enterec 
upon the like, and could ſay ſo too. You would then 
find infinitely more peace of mind, than you are likely 
ever otherwiſe to be acquainted with. When [look back 
upon the ſweep that has been made among us in the two 
or three paſt years, and forward upon what may ſtill hap- 
pen, I hardly think myſelf ſecure ; tho” of late I have 
been guided by other lights than thoſe of ſenſe and appe- 
tite, which have hurried ſo many of our confraternity into 
worldly ruin, if not into eternal perdition. 

Jam very earneſt in my wiſhes to be admitted into the 
Nuptial State. But I think 1 ought to paſs ſome time 482 
probationary, till, by ſteadineſs in my gcod reſolutions, | 
can convince ſome woman, whom I could love and honour 
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extended to the Soul; and which ſne not only avowed in 
her dying hours, but contrived to let me know it after 
death in that Letter filled with warnings and exhortations, 
which had for their ſole end my eternal welfare! 

The curſed women, indeed, endeavoured to excite my 
vengeance, and my pride, by preaching to me eternally 
her doubts, her want of love, and her contempt of me. 
And my pride was, at times, too much excited by their 
vile inſinuations. But had it even been as they ſaid; well 
might ſhe, who had been uſed to be courted and admired 
by every deſiring eye, and worſhipped by every reſpectful 
heart--Well might /uch a woman be allowed to draw back 
when ſhe Sr herſelf kept in ſuſpenſe, as 0 the grear 
queſtion of all, by a deſigning and intriguing ſpirit ; pre- 
tending awe and diſtance, as reaſons for reining-in a fer- 
vor, which, if real, cannot be reined-in—-Divine crea- 
ture! Her very doubts, her reſerves (ſo juſtly doubting) 
would have been my affurance, and my glory !---- And 
what other trial needed her virtue ? What other needed 
2 purity ſo angelic (bleſſed with ſuch a command of her 
paſhons in the bloom of youth) had I not been a villain-- 
and a wanton, a conceited, a proud fool, as well as a 
villain ? | | 

Theſe reflections ſharpened, rather than their edge hy 
time rebated, accompany me in whatever I do, and where- 
ever Igo; and mingle with all my diverſions and amuſe- 
ments. And yet I go into gay and ſplendid company. 1 
have made new acquaintance in the different courts I have 
viſited. I am both eſteemed and ſought after by perſons 
of rank and merit. I vint the colleges, the churches, the 


palaces. I frequent the theatre: Am preſent at every 


public exhibition; and ſee all that is worth ſeeing, that 
| had not ſcen before, in the cabinets of the curious: Am 
ſometimes admitted to the Toilette of an eminent toaſt, 
and make cre with diſtinction to the afſemblces of others 
---Yet can think of nothing, nor of any-body, with de- 
light, but of my CLaRIissa. Nor have I ſeen one wo— 
man with advantage to herſelf, but as ſhe reſembles in 
tature, air, complexion, voice, or in ome feature, that 
charmer, that only charmer of my ſoul. 

What greater puniſhment, than to have theſe a toniſhing 
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rfections, which ſhe was miſtreſs of, ſtrike remem- 
— with ſuch force, when I have nothing left me but 
the remorſe of having deprived myſelf and the world of 
ſuch a bleſſing? Now-and-then, indeed, am I capable of 
a gleam of comfort, ariſing (not ungenerouſly) from the 
moral certainty which I have of her everlaſting happineſs, 
in fpite of all the machinations and devices which I ſet 
on foot to inſnare her virtue, and to bring down ſo pure a 
mind to my own level. | 


For can I be, at worſt ( Avert that worſt, 

O Thou SUPREME, who only canſt avert it |) 
So much a wretch, ſo very far abandon'd, 

But that I muſt, ev'n in the horrid ' ſt gloom, 
Reap intervenient joy, at leaſt ſome reſpite 
From pain and anguiſh in her bliſs--- For why ? 
This very ſoul muſt /uffer---Not another. 

It 9 mine, M it could envy her, 

Or at her happineſs repine---- 


Ir I find myſelf thus miſerable abroad, I will ſoon re- 


turn to England and follow your example, I think---turn 
hermit or ſome plaguy thing or other, and ſee what a 
conftant courſe of penitence and mortification will do for 
me. 'There is no living at this rate---D--n me if there 
be 
If any miſhap ſhould befal me, you'll have the paticu- 
lars of it from De la Tour. He indeed knows not a word 
of Engliſh : But every modern tongue is yours. He is a 
truſty and ingenious fellow : And, if any thing happen, 
will have ſome other papers, which I ſhall have ready 
ſealed up, for you to tranſmit to Lord M. And fince 
thouart ſo expert, and ſo ready at Executorſhips, pr'ythee, 
Belford, accept of the office for Me, as well as for my 
Clariſſa-—CLARISSA LOVELACE let me call her. | 
By all that's good, I am bewitched to her memory. 
Her very name, with mine joined to it, raviſhes my ſoul, 
and 1s more delightful to me than the ſweeteſt minke. 


Had I carried her (I muſt ſtill recriminate) to any other 
place than to that accurſed woman's---For the potion was 
her invention and mixture; and all the perſiſted- in violence 
was at her inſtigation, and at that of her wretched daugh- 

ters, 
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ters, who have now amply revenged upon me their own 
ruin, which they lay at my door a. 

But this looks ſo like the conſeſſion of a thief at the 
gallows, that poſſibly thou wilt be apt to think, I am in- 
timidated in proſpect of the approaching interview. 
But far otherwiſe. On the contrary, moſt chearfully do 
go to meet the Colonel; and I would tear my heart 
out of my breaſt with my own hands were it capable of 
fear or concern on that account. - 

Thus much only I know, that if I ſhould kill him 
(which I will not ; & if 1 can help it) I ſhall be far from 
being eaſy in my mind: That ſhall I never be more. But 
as the mecting is evidently of his own ſeeking, againſt an 
option fairly given to the contrary, and I cannot avoid it, 
PII think of that hereafter. It is but repenting and morti- 
fying for all at once: For I am as ſure of victory as I am 
that I now live, let him be as ſkilful a ſwordiman as he 
will: Since, beſides that I am no unfleſhed novice, this 
15 a ſport, that, when provoked to it, I love as well as my 
food. And, moreover, I ſhall be as calm and undiſturbed 
as the Biſhop at his prayers : While he, as is evident by 
his letter, muſt be actuated by revenge and paſſion. 

Doubt not, therefore, Jack, that I ſhall give a good 
account of this affair. Mean time, I remain 


Yours moſt affetionately, &c. 


Lovelace. 
LETTER Cxl. 
Mr. Lovelace, To Joun BEeLForD, £7; 


Trent, Dec. 3---14- 


O-morrow is to be the Day, that will, in all proba- 
bility ſend either one or two ghoſts to attend the 
Manes of my CLARISSA. : 

I arrived here yeſterday ; and enquiring for an Engliſh 
gentleman of the Name of Morden, ſoon found out the 
Colonels lodgings. He had been in town two days; 
and left his nan. e at every probable place. | 

He was gone to ride out; and I left my none, and 
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_ to be found : and in the evening he made me a 
Vit. 

He was plaguy gloomy. That was not I. But yet he 
told me, that I had acted like a man of true ſpirit in my 
firſt letter; and with honour, in giving him ſo readily 
this meeting. He wiſhed I had in other reſpects; and 
then we might have ſeen each other upon better terms 
than now we did, 

I ſaid, there was no recalling what was paſs'd ; and that 
I wiſhed ſome things had not been done as well as he. 

To recriminate now, he ſaid, would be as exaſperating 
as unavailable. And as I had fo chearfully given him 
this opportunity, words ſhould give place to buſineſs.--- 
aur choice, Mr. Lovelace, of Time, of Place, of Wea- 
pon, ſhall be »y choice. 

The two latter be yours Mr. Morden. The Time to- 
mOorrow, or next day, as you pleaſe. 

Next day, then, Mr. Lovelace; and we may ride out 
to-morrow, to fix the place. 

Agreed, Sir. 

Well; now, Mr. Lovelace, do you chuſe the Weapon. 

I ſaid, I believed we might be upon an equal foot with 
the Single Rapier ; but, if he thought otherwiſe, I had 
no ohjection to a piſtol. 

I will only ſay, replied he, that the chances may be 
more equal by the Sword, becauſe we can neither of us 
be to ſeek in that: And you'd ſtand ſays he, a worſe 
chance, as I apprehend, with a Piſtol ; and yet I have 
hrought two; that you may take your choice of either: 
For, added he, I never miſſed a mark at piſtol diſtance, 
fince IJ knew how to hold one. 

I told him, that he ſpoke hke himſelf: That I was ex- 
pert enough that way, to embrace it, if he choſe it; tho' 
not ſo ſure of my mark as he pretended to be. Yet the 
devil's in't Colonel, if I, who have ſlit a bullet in two 
upon a knife's-edge, hit not my man. Sol have no ob- 
jection to a Piſtol if it be your choice. No man, I'll ven- 
ture to ſay, has a ſteadier Hand or Eye than I have. 
© They may both be of uſe to you, Sir, at the Sword, 
as well as at the Piſtol: The Sword, therefore, be the 
thing, if you pleaſe. ; 


With 
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With all my heart. 
We parted with a ſolemn fort of ceremonious civility: 
And this Day I called upon Him ; and we rode out toge- 
ther to fix upon the place : And both being of one mind, 
and hating to put off for the morrow what could be done 
to-day, would have decided it then : But De la Tour, 
and the Colonel's valet, who attended us, being unavoi- 
dably let into the ſecret, joined to beg we would have 
with us a Surgeon from Brixen, whom La Tour had fallen 
in with there, and who had told him he was to ride next 
morning to bleed a perſon in a fever, at a lone cottage, 
which, by the Surgeon's deſcription, was not far from 
the place where we then were, if it were not that very 
cottage within fight of us. 
They undertook ſo to manage it, that the Surgeon 
ſhould know nothing of the matter till his aſſiſtance was 
called in. And La * being, as I aſſured the Colonel, 
a ready-contriving fellow (whom I ordered to obey him 
as myſelf, were the chance to be in h/s favour) we both 
agreed to defer the deciſion till to-morrow, and to leave 
the whole about the Surgeon to the manapement of our 
two valets; injoining them abſolute ſecrecy: And fo rode 
back again by different ways. 

We fixed upon a little lone valley for the ſpot.---Ten 
to-morrow morning the time---And Single Rapier the 
Word. Yet I repeatedly told him, that I value myfelf io 
much upon my ſcill in that weapon, that I would wiſh 
him to chuſe any other. 

He ſaid, it was a gentleman's weapon; and he who 
underſtood it not, wanted a qualification that he ought 
to ſuffer for not Having: But that, as to him, one wea- 


pon was as good as another throughout all the inftruments 


of offence. 

So, Jack, you ſee T take no advantage of him: But my 
devil muſt deceive me, if he take not his life, or his 
death, at my hands, before eleven to-morrow 2 

His valet and mine are to be preſent; bat both ſtrictly 
injoined to be impartial and inactive: And, in return 
for my civility of the like nature, he commanded hing to 
be aſſiſting to me, if he fell. 

We are to ride thither, and to diſmount when at the 
place; and his footman and mine are to wait at an ap- 
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pointed diſtance, with a chaiſe to carry off to the borders 
of the Venetian territories the ſurvivor, if one drop; or 
to aſſiſt either or both, as occaſion may demand. 

And thus, Belford, is the matter ſettled. 

A ſhower of rain has left me nothing elſe to do : And 
therefore I write this letter; though I might as well have 
deferred it till to-morrow twelve o'clock, when I doubt 
not to be able to write again, to aſſure you how much I 
am Yours, &C. 
LovELACE. 


LETTER CXIIL 


Tranſlation of a Letter from F. J. De la Tour. 
' To JohN BELTORD, Eq; near Soho-ſquare, London. 


Kin, Trent, Dec. 18, N. S. 
Have melancholy news to inform you of, by order of 
the Chevalier Lovelace. He ſhewed me his letter to 
vou before he ſealed it; ſignifying, that he was to meet 
the Chevalier Morden on the 15th. Wherefore, as the 
occaſion of the meeting is ſo well known to you, I ſhall 
{ay nothing of it here, 

I had +. Ken care to have ready, within a little diſtance 
a Surgeon and his aſſiſtant, to whom, under an oath of 
ſecrecy, I had revealed the matter (though I did not own 
it to the two gentlemen) ; ſo that they were prepared 
with bandages, and all things proper. For well was I 
acquainted with the bravery and ſkill of my Chevalier; 
and had heard the character of the other ; and knew the 
animoſity of both. A poſt-chaiſe was ready, with each 
of their footmen, at a little diſtance. 

The two Chevalier's came exactly at their time: They 
were attended by Monſieur Margate (the Colonel's gen- 
tleman) and myſelf. They had given orders over-night, 
and now repeated them in each other's preſence, that we 
ſhould obſerve a ſtrict impartiality between them: And 
that, if one fell, each of us ſhould look upon himſelf, as 
to any needful help, or retreat, as the ſevant of the ſur- 
vivor, and take his commands accordingly. 

After a few compliments, both the gentlemen, with the 


greateſt 
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greateſt preſence of mind that I ever beheld in men, 
ſtript to their ſhirts, and drew. 

They parried with equal judgment ſeveral paſſes. My 
Chevalier drew the firſt blood, making a deſperate puſh, 
which, by a ſudden turn of his antagoniſt, miſſed going 
clear through him, and wounded him on the fleſhy part 
of the ribs of his right ſide; which part the {word tore out, 
being on the extremity of the body : but before he could 
recover himſelf, his adverſary, in return, puſhed him into 
the inſide of the left arm, near the ſhoulder: And the 
ſword, by raking his breaſt as it paſſed, being followed 
by a great effuſion of blood, the Colonel ſaid, Sir, I be- 
lieve you have enough. 

My Chevalier ſwore by G---d he was not hurt : *T'was 
a pin's point: And ſo made another pals at his antago- 
niſt; which he, with a ſurpriſing dexterity, received un- 
der his arm, and run my dear Chevalier into the body: 
Who immediately fell, ſaying, The luck 1s your's, Sir,-- 
O my beloved Clariſſa !---Now art thou---Inwardly he 
ſpoke three or four words more. His ſword dropt from 


his hand. Mr. Morden threw his down, and ran to him, 


ſaying in French,---Ah Monſieur, you are a dead man! 
---Call to God for mercy ! 

We gave the ſignal agreed upon to the footmen ; and 
they to the Surgeons ; who inſtantly came up. 

Colonel Morden, I found, was too well uſed to the 
bloody work; for he was as cool as if nothing ſo extraor- 
dinary had happened, aſſiſting the Surgeons, though his 
own wound bled much. But my dear Chevalier fainted 
away two or three times running, and vomitted blood be- 
ſides. ; 

However, they ſtopped the bleeding for the preſent ; 
and we helped him into the voiture ; and then the Colo- 
nel ſuffered his own wound to be dreſſed ; and appeared 
concerned that my Chevalier was between whiles (when 
he could ſpeak and ſtruggle) extremely outrageous.--- 
Poor gentleman, he had made quite ſure of victorß! “!“ 

The colonel, againſt the Surgeon's advice, would mount 
on horſeback, to paſs into the Venetian territories; and 
generouſly gave me a purſe of gold to pay the Surgeons; 
deſiring me to make a preſent to the footman; and to ac- 
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cept of the remainder, as a mark of his ſatisfaction in my 
conduct; and in my care and tenderneſs of my maſter. 
The Surgeons told him, that my Chevalier could not 
live over the day. 

When the Colonel took leave of him, Mr. Lovelace 

ſaid in French, You have well revenged the dear crea- 
ture. 
I have, Sir, ſaid Mr. Morden, in the ſame language: 
And perhaps, ſhall be ſorry that you called upon me to 
this work, while I was ballancing whether to obey, or 
diſobey, the dear angel. 

There is a fate in it ! replied my Chevalier---A curſed 
fate !---Or this could not have been !---But be ye all wit- 
nefſes, that I have provoked my deſtiny, and acknow- 
ledge that I fall by a man of Honour. 

Sir, ſaid the Colonel, with the piety of a confeſſor, 
(wringing Mr. Lovelace's hand) ſnatch theſe few fleeting 
moments, and commend yourſelf to God. 

And fo he rode off. 

'The voiture proceeded ſlowly with my Chevalier: yet 

the motion ſet both his wounds bleeding afreſh ; and it 
was with difficulty they again ſtopped the blood. 
We brought him alive to the firſt cottage ; and he gave 
orders to me to diſpatch to you the pacquet I herewith 
ſend ſealed up; and bid me write to you the particulars 
of this moſt unhappy affair, and to give you thanks, in 
his name, for all your favours and friendſhip to him. 

Contrary to all expectation, he lived over the night: 
But ſuffered much, as well from his impatience and diſ- 
appointment, as from his wounds; for he ſeemed very 
unwilling to dic. 

He was delirious at times, in the two laſt hours; and 
then ſeveral times cried out, Take her away ! Take her 
away ! but named no-body. And ſometimes praiſed 
ſome Lady (that Clariſſa, I fuppoſe, whom he had called 
npon when he received his death's wound) calling her, 
Sweet Excellence ! Divine Creature ! Fair Sufferer !--- 
And once he ſaid, Look down, bleſſed Spirit, look down 
---And there ftopt ; his lips however moving. 

At nine in the morning, he was ſeized with convulſi- 
ons, and fainted away ; and it was a quarter of an hour 
before he came out of them. | 


His 
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His few laſt words I muſt not omit, as they ſhew an 
ultimate compoſure ; which may adminiiter fome conſo- 
lation to his honourable friends. 

Bleſſed—ſaid he, addreſſing himſelf no doubt to Hea- 
ven; for his dying eyes were lifted up---A ſtrong convul- 
fion prevented him for a few moments ſaying more--- 
But recovering, he again with great fervor (lifting up 
his eyes and his ſpread hands) proncus ced the word Ble/- 
fed :---Then ina — ejaculation, he ſpoke inwardly 
ſo as not to be underſtood : At laſt, he diſtinctly pro- 
nounced theſe three words, 


LET-*THIS:EXPIATE: 


And then his head ſinking on his pillow, he expired ; at 
about half an hour after ten, 

He little thought, poor gentleman, his End was ſo near: 
So had given no direction about his body. I have cauſed 
it to be embowelled, and depoſited in a vault till I have 
orders from England. | 

This 1s a favour that was procured with difficulty ; and 
would have been refuſed, had he not been an Engliſhman 
of rank: A nation with reaſoy reſpected in every Auſtri- 

an government---For he had refuſed ghoſtly attendance, 
and the Sacraments in the Catholic way. May his Soul 
be happy I pray God ! 

I have had ſome trouble alſo on account of the man- 
ner of his death, from the Magiſtracy here: Who have 
taken the requiſite informations in the affair. And it has 
coſt me ſome money. Of which, and of my dear Che- 
valier's effects, I will give you a faithful account in my 
next. And ſo waiting at this place your commands, 
Jam, Six, a 

Your moſt faithful and obedient Servant. 


F. J. Dz La Tour, 
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CONCLUSION. 


Suppoſed to be written by Mr. BELFo RD. 


HAT remains to be mentioned for the ſatisfaction 

of ſuch of the readers as may be preſumed to 

have intereſted themſelves in the fortunes of thoſe others 

principals in the ſtory, who ſurvived Mr. Lovelace, will 
be found ſummarily related as follows : 

The news of Mr. Lover ace's unhappy End was re- 
cerved with as much grief by his own relations, as it was 
with exultation by the Harlowe-family, and by Miſs 
Howe. His own family were t to be piticd, becauſe, 
being ſincere admirers of the inimitable Lady, they were 
greatly grieved for the injuſtice done her; and now had 
the additional mortification of loſing the only male of it, 
by a violent death. 

That his fate was .deſerved, was ſtill a heightning of 
their calamity, as they had, for that very reaſon, and his 
unpreparedneſs for it, but too much grounds for appre- 
henſion with regard to his future happineſs. While the 
other family from their unforgiving ſpirit, and even the 
noble young Lady above-mentioned, from her lively re- 
ſentments, found his death ſome little, ſome temporary, 
alleviation of the heavy loſs they had ſuſtained, principal- 
ly thro? his means. 

Temporary alleviation, we repeat, as to the Harlowe fa- 
mily ; for THEY were far from being happy or eaſy in 
their reflections upon their own Rar, 

Mrs. HARLOWE lived about two years and an half af- 
ter the much lamented death of her excellent daughter. 

Mr. HARLOWE ſurvived his Lady about half a year. 

Bor R, in their laſt hours, comforted themſelves, that 
they ſhould be reſtored to their BLEssED daughter, as 
they always (from the time that they were acquainted 
with her happy exit) called her. 

They both lived, however, to ſee their ſon James, 
and their daughter Arabella, married : But not to take 
Joy in either of their nuptials. 

Mr. James HARLOWE married a woman of family, 

an 
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an orphan, and is obliged, at a very great expence, to 
ſupport her claim to eſtates, which were his principal in- 
ducement to make his addreſſes to her; but which to this 
day, he has not recovered; nor is likely to recover; hav- 
ing very poweriul adverſaries to contend with, and a Title 
to aſſert which admits of litigation; and he not bleſſed 
with ſo mueh patience as is neceſſary to perſons embar- 
raſſed in Law. | 
What is further obſervable with regard to him, is, that 
the match was intirely of his own head, againſt the ad- 
vice of his father, mother, and uncles, who warned him 
of marrying in this lady a Law-ſuit for life. His unge- 
nerous 1 to his wife, for what ſhe cannot help, 
and for what is as much her misfortune as his, has occa- 
fioned ſuch eſtrangements between them (ſhe being a wo- 
manof ſpirit) as, were the Law-ſuits determined, and even 
more favourably than probably they will be, muſt make 
him unhappy to the End of nis Life. He attributes all 
his misfortunes, when he opens himſelf to the fer friends 
he has, to his vile and cruel treatment of his angelic ſiſ- 
ter. He confeſſes theſe misfortunes to be juſt, without 
having temper to acquieſce in the acknowledged juſtice. 
One month in every year he puts on mourning, and that 
month commences with him on the 7th of September, 
during which he ſhuts himſelf up from all company. Fi- 
nally, he is looked upon, and often calls himſelf, Tux 
MOST MISERABLE OF BEINGS. | 
ARABELLA's Fortune became a temptation to a man 
of Quality to make his addreſſes to her: His Title an in- 
ducement with her to approve of him. Brothers and Siſ- 
ters, when they arenot Friends, are generally the ſharp- 
eſt Enemies to each other. He thought too much was 
done for her in the ſettlements. She thought not enough. 
And for ſome years paſt, they have ſo heartily hated each 
other, that if either _ a joy, it is in being told of ſome 
new misfortune or diſpleaſure that happens to the other. 
Indeed, before they came to an open rupture, they were 
continually loading each other, by way of exonerating 
themſelves (to the additional diſquiet of the whole family) 
with the principal guilt of their implacable behaviour and 
ſordid cruelty to their admirable Siſter--May the reports 
that are ſpread of this Lady's further unhappineſs from 
her 
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her Lord's free life ; a fault ſhe ;u/ly thought ſo odious in 

Mr. Lovelace (though that would not have been an in- 
ſuperable objection with her to his addrefles) ; and of his 
Pegs flights and contempt of her, and even ſometimes of 

is perſonal abuſes, which are ſaid to be owing to her im- 
patient ſpirit, and violent paſſions ; be utterly pa 
---For, what a heart muſt that be, which would wiſh ſhe 
might be as great a torment to herſelf, as ſhe had aimed 
to be to her Lifter ? Eſpecially as ſhe regrets to this hour, 
and declares, that ſhe ſhall to the laſt of her life, her cru- 
el treatment of that ſiſter; and (as well as her-Brother) is 
but too ready to attribute to that her own unhappineſs. 

Mr. AxTony and Mr. JohN HarLowe are ſtill [at 
the writing of this] living: But often declare, That, with 
their beloved nicce, they loſt all the joy of their lives: 
And lament, without reſerve, in all companies, the un- 
natural part they were induced to take againſt her. 

Mr. Solus is alſo ſtill living, if a man of his caſt may 
be ſaid to live; for his general behaviour and ſordid man- 
ners are ſuch as juſtify the averſion the excellent Lady 
had to him. He has moreover found his addreſſes rejected 
by ſeveral women of far inferior fortunes (great as his 
own are (to thoſe of the Lady to whom he was encouraged 
to aſpire. | 

Mr. MowsrRray and Mr. TouR VILLE having loſt the 
man in whoſe converſation they ſo much delighted ; 
ſhock'd and awakened by the ſeveral unhappy cataſtro- 
phes before their eyes: and having always rather quei 
than dictating hearts; took their friend Belford's advice: 
Converted the remainder of their fortunes into Annuities 
for Life; and retired, the one into Yorkſhire, the other 
into Nottinghamſhire, of which counties they are natives; 
Their friend Belford managing their concerns for them, 
and correſponding with them, and having more and more 
hopes every time he ſees them (which is once or twice a 
year, when they come to town) that they will become 
more and more worthy of their names and families, 

It cannot be amiſs to mention vchat became of the two 
ſiſters in iniquity, Sally Marlin and Polly Horton; names 
ſo frequently occurring in the foregoing collection. 

After the death of the profligate Sinclair, they kept on 
| the 
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the infamous trade with too-much ſucceſs ; till an acci- 
dent happened in the houſe---A gentleman of family kil- 
led in it in a fray, contending with another for a new- 
vamp'd face, Sally was accuſed of holding the gentle- 
man's arm, while his more favoured adverſary run him 
through the heart, and then made off, And ſhe being 
try'd for her life narrowly eſcaped. 
This accident obliged them to break up houſe-keeping 
and not having been frugal enough of their ill-gotten 
gains (laviſhing upon one, what they got by another they 
were compelled for ſubſiſtence ſake, to enter themſelves 
as under-managers at ſuch another houſe as their own had 
been. In which ſervice ſoon after Sally died of a fever 
and ſurfeit got by a debauch : And the other, out a 
month after, by a violent cold, occaſioned thro” care- 
leſſneſs in a Salvation. Two creatures who wanted not 
ſenſe, and had had (what is deemed to be) a good modern 
Education; their parents having lived reputably ; and 
once having much better hopes of them : But who were 
in a pm meaſure anſwerable for their miſcarriages, by 
indulging them in the faſhionable follies and luxury of 
an age piven up to thoſe amuſements and pleaſures which 
are ſo apt to ſet people of but Middle Fortunes above all 
the uſeful employments of life ; and to make young wo- 
men an eaſy prey to Rakes and Libertines, 


Happier Scenes open for the remaining characters; for 
it might be deſcending too low to mention the untimely 
Ends of Dorcas, and of William, Mr. Lovelace's wicked 
ſervant ; and the pining and conſumptive ones of Beten 
Barnes and Jo/eph Leman, unmarried both, and in lefs 
3 a year after the happy death of their excellent young 

ady. 

The good Mrs. Nox Tov paſſed the ſmall remainder of 
her life, as happily as ſhe wiſhed, in her beloved fofter- 
daughter's dairy-houſe as it uſed to be called: A. fhe 
wiſhed, we repeat ;---for ſhe had too Rrong aſpirations af- 
ter Another life, to be greatly attached to This. 

She laid out the 8 part of her time in doing good 
by her advice, and hy the prudent management of the 
Fund committed to her direction. Having lived an Ex- 
emplary Lite from her Youth upwards; and ſeen her Son 
Vor. VII. | Nn happily 
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happily ſettled in the world; ſhe departed with eaſe and 
calmneſs, without pang or agony, like a tired traveller, 
falling into a ſweet ſlumber : Her laſt words expreſſing 
her hope of being reſtored to the Child of her Boſom ; 
and to her own excellent Father and Mother, to. whoſe 
care and pains ſhe owed that good Education to which 
| ſhe was indebted for all her other bleſſings. 

The Poor's Fund, which was committed to her care ſhe 

d a week before her death, into the Hands of Mrs. 
Hickman, according to the direction of the Will, and all 
the account and diſburſements with it ; which ſhe had 
kept with ſuch an exactneſs, that that Lady declares, that 
ſhe will follow her method, and only wiſhes to do as well. 
Miſs Howe was not to be perſuaded to quit her mourn- 
ing for her dear friend, until fix months were fully ex- 
pired: And then ſhe made Mr. Hickman one of the hap- 
pieſt men in the world. A woman of her fine ſenſe and 
underſtanding, married to a man of virtue and good-na- 
ture (who had no paſt rapes errors to refle& upon, and 
to abate his Joys, and whoſe behaviour to Mrs. Hickman 
is as affectionate, as it was reſpectful to Miſs Howe) could 
not do otherwiſe. They are already bleſſed with two 
fine children ; a Daughter, to whom, by joint conſent, 
they havegiven the name of her beloved friend ; anda Son 
who bears that of his father. 

She has allotted to Mr. Hickman, who takes delight in 
doing good (and that as much for its own ſake, as to o- 
* her) his part of the management of the Poor's fund; 
to be accountable for it, as he leafantly ſays, to her. 
She has appropriated every Thurſday 2 for her part 
of that management; and takes ſo much delight in the 
taſk, that ſhe declares it is one of the moſt agreeable of 
her amuſements. And the more agreeable, as the teaches 
every one whom ſhe benefits, to ble/s the memory of her de- 
parted Friend ; to whom ſhe attributes the merit of all her 
own charities, as well as that of thoſe which ſhe diſpenſes 
ih purſuance of her Will. 

She has declared, That this Fund ſhall never fail while 
ſhe lives. She has even engaged her Mother to contribute 
annually toit. And Mr. Hickman has appropriated twenty 
pounds a year to the ſame. In conſideration of ns" ſhe 

allows 
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allows him to recommend four objects yearly to partake 
of it.--- Allows, is her ſtyle ; for ſhe aſſumes the whole 
hn of diſpenſing this charity; the only preroga- 
tive the does or has occaſion to aſſume. In every other 
caſe, there is but one wwill between them, and that is ge- 
nerally his or hers, as either ſpeaks firſt, upon any ſubjeR, 
be it what it will. Mas. Hickman, ſhe ſometimes as 
pleaſantly as generouſly tells him, muſt not guite forget 
that ſhe was once Miss Howe, becauſe if he had not 
loved her as ſuch, and with all her foibles, ſhe had never 
been Mrs. Hickman. Nevertheleſs ſhe ſeriouſſy, on all 
f occaſions, and that to others, as well as to himſelf, con- 
feſſes, that ſhe owes him anreturnable obligations for his 
patience 4v//4 her in HER Day, and for his generous Be- 
baviour zo her in HIS. 
And ſtill the more highly does ſhe eſteem and love him 
as ſhe refleQs upon his paſt Lindnek to her beloved friend ; 
and on that dear friend's good opinion of him. Nor is 
it leſs grate ful to her, that the worthy man joins moſt fin- 
cerely with her in all thoſe reſpectful and affectionate re- 
collections, which make the memory of the departed pre- 
cious to Survivors. © 
Mr. BsLrokbD was not ſo deſtitute of bumanity and af- 
fection as to be unconcerned at the unhappy fate of his 
moſt intimate friend. But when he reflects upon the un- 
timely Ends of ſeveral of his companions, but juſt men- 
tioned in the preceding hiſtory (a). On the ſhocking 
deſpondency and death of his poor friend Belton---On 
the ſignal juſtice which.overtook the wicked T amlinſon--- 
On the dreadful exit of the infamous Sinclair---On the 
deep remorſes of his more valued friend---And, on the 
other hand, on the Example, ſet him by the moſt excel- 
lent of her Sex---and on her bleſſed preparation, and hap- 
py departure---And when he conſiders, as he often does 
with awe and terror, that his wicked babits were 10 rocted 
in his depraved heart, that all 2% Warzings, and this 
lovely Example, ſeemed to be but nece to enable him 
to ſubdue them, and to reform: and that ſuch 2 
Calls are hardly ever afforded to men of has caſt, or ( 
they are) but ſeldom attended with ſuch happy effects Lex 
Nn 2 
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the Prime of Youth, and in the full vigour of Conſtituti- 
on: When he reflects upon all theſe things, he adores 
the Mercy, which thro? theſe calls has ſnatched him as a 
brand out of the fire : And thinks himſelf obliged to make 
it his endeavour to find out, and to reform any of thoſe 
who may have been endangered by his means ; as well 
as to repair; to the utmoſt of his power, any damage or 
miſchiefs which he may have occaſioned to others. 

With regard to the Truſt with which he was honoured 
by the inimitable Lady, he had the pleaſure of acquitting 
himſelf of it in a very few months, to every-body's ſatisfac- 
tion ; even to that of the unhappy family ; who ſent him 
their thanks on the occaſion. Nor was he at delivering 
up his accounts, contented with reſigning the legacy be- 
queathed to him, to the Uſes of the Will. So that the 
Poor's Fund, as it is called, is become a very conſidera- 
ble ſum ; and will be a laſting bank for relief of objects 
who beſt deſerve relief. | 

There was but one Earthly Bleſſing which remained for 
Mr. Belford to wiſh for, in order, morally ſpeaking, to 
ſecure to him all his other bleſſings ; and that was, the 
greateſt of all worldly ones, a virtuous and prudent Wife. 
So free a liver as he had been, he did not think that he 
could be worthy of ſuch a one, till upon an impartial 
examination of himſelf, he found the pleaſure he bad in 
his new reſolution ſo great, and his abhorrence of his 
former courſes fo ſincere, that he was the leſs apprehen- 
five of a deviation, 

Upon this preſumption, having alſo kept-in his mind 
ſome encouraging hints from Mr. Lovelace; and havin 
been ſo happy as to have it in his power to oblige Lond 
M. and that whole noble family, by ſome ſervices grate- 
ful to them (the requeſt for which from his unhappy 
friend was brought over, among other papers, with % 
dead body, by De la Tour) he beſought that Nobleman's 
Leave to make his addreſſes to Miſs CHRARLOT YE Mon- 
radu, the eldeſt of his Lordſhip's two nieces: And 
making at the ſame time ſuch propoſals of Settlements as 
were not objected to, his Lordſhip was pleaſed to uſe his 
PRs intereſt in his favour. And his worthy niece 

aving no engagement, ſhe had the goodneſs to honour 
Mr. Belford with her hand ; and thereby made him as 
| | compleatly 
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compleatly happy as a man can be, who has enormities to 
reflect upon, Which in a courſe of years, the deaths of 
ſome of the injured parties, and the irreclaimableneſs of 
others, who have put it out of his power to atone for, 

Happy is the man who, in time of health and ſtrength, 
ſees and reforms the errors of his ways !---But how much 
more happy he, who has no capital and wilful errors to 
repent of !-.--How unmixed and ſincere muſt the joys of 
ſuch a one come to him ! 

Lord M. added bountifully in his life-time, as did alſo 
the two Ladies his Siſters, to the fortune of their worthy 
Niece. And as Mr. Belford has been bleſſed with a Son 
by her, his Lordſhip at his death (which happened juſt 
three years after the untimely one of his unhappy Nephew) 
was pleaſed to deviſe to that Son, and to his deſcendants 
for ever (and in caſe of his death unmarried, to any other 
children of his Niece) his Hertfordſhire eſtate {de/igned 
for Mr. Lovelace) which he made up to the value of a 
moiety of his real eſtates ; bequeathing alſo a moiety of 
his perſonal to the fame Lady. 

Miſs Pa Tr TY MonTaGuse, a fneyoung Lady (to whom 
her noble uncle, at his death, deviſed the other moiety 
of his real and perſonal eſtates, including his Seat in 
Berkſhire) lives at preſent with her excellent Siſter Mrs. 
Belford ; to whom ſhe removed upon Lord M's. death: 
But, in all probability, will ſoon be the Lady of a wor- 
thy Baronet, of antient family, fine qualities, and ample 
fortunes, juſt returned from his Travels, with a character 
ſuperior to the very good one he ſet out with: A caſe 
that very ſeldom happens, altho' the EA, Travel 7s 
Improvement. 

Colonel Mor pzx, who with ſo many virtues and ac- 
compliſhments, cannot be unhappy, in ſeveral Letters 
to the Executor, with whom he correfponds from Flo- 
rence (having ſince this unhappy affair with Mr. Lovelace, 
changed his purpoſe of coming io ſoon to reſide in Eng- 
land as he had intended) declares, that altho' he thought 
himſelf obliged either to accept of what he took *o be a 
challenge, as ſuch ; or tamely to acknowledge, that he 
gave up all reſentment of his coufn's wrongs ; and in a 
manner to beg pardon for having ſpoken freciy of Mr. 
Lovelace behind his back; and altho' at is z2ime he 
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owns he was not ſorry to be called upon, as he was, to 
take either the one courſe or the other; · yet now, coolly 
reflecting upon his beloved coufin's reaſonings againſt 
Duelling ; and upon the 4 had too probably coſt 
the unhappy man; he wiſhes he had more fully conſider- 
ed thoſe words in his couſin's poſthumous letter“ If 
God will allow him Time for Repentance, why ſhould 
«« you deny it him?” i 


To conclude---The worthy Widow Loy1cx continues 
to live with Mr. Belford ; and by her prudent Behaviour, 
piety and uſefulneſs, has endeared herſelf to her Lady, 
and to the Whole Family. 


OS T-SCRIP-T. 
1 Author of the fo ing Work has been fa- 


voured, in the courſe of its Publication. with ma- 
ny Anonymous Letters, in which the Writers have AI fer- 
ently expreſſed their wiſhes as to what they apprehend of 
the Cataſtrophe. | 
Moft of thoſe directed to him by the gentler Sex turn 
in favour of what they call a fortunate Ending ; and ſome 
of them, enamoured, as they declare, with the princi- 
pal Character, are warmly ſollicitous to have her happy. 
Theſe Letters having been written on the peruſal of 
the Firſt Four Volumes only, before the complicated ad- 
juſtment of the ſeveral parts to one another could be ſeen, 
or fully known, it may be thought ſuperfluous now the 
Whole Work is before the Public, to enter upon this ar- 
gument, becauſe it is preſumed, that the Cataſtrophe ne- 
ceſſarily follows the natural pron of the Story : But 
as the notion of Poetical Juſtice ſeems to have generally 
obtained among the Fair Sex, and muſt be confeſſed to 
have the appearance of Good Nature and Humanity, it 
may not be amiſs to give it a brief conſideration. 
Nor can it be deemed impertinent to touch * this 
ſubject at the Concluſion of a Work which is de ”_ to 
inculcate 
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inculcate upon the human mind, under the guife of an 
Amuſement; the great Leſſons of Chriſtianity, in an Age 
like the preſent ; which ſeems to expect from the Poets and 
Dramatic Writers (that is to ſay, from the Authors ot 
Works of Invention) that they ſhould make it one ot 
their principal Rules to propagate another Sort of Diſ- 
penſation, under the Name of Poetical Fuftice, than that 
with which God, by Revelation, teaches us, he has 
thought fit to exerciſe Mankind ; whom, placing here 
only in a State of Probation, he hath ſo intermingled 
Good and Evil, as to neceſſitate them to look forward 
for a more equal diſtribution of both. 

The Hiſtory, or rather, The Dramatic Narrative of 
CLaR1ssa, is formed on this Religious Plan; and is 
therefore well juſtified in deferring to extricate ſuffering 
Virtue till it meets with the Completion of its Reward. 

But we have no need to ſhelter our Conduct under the 
SanQtion of Religion (an Authority, 2 not of the 
greateſt weight with modern Critics) ſince we are juſtifi- 
ed in it by the greateſt Maſter of Reaſon, andthe beſt 
Judge of Compoſition that ever was. The learned Rea- 
der knows we muſt mean Ar1sTOTLE ; Whoſe ſentiments 
in this matter we ſhall beg leave to deliver in the words 
of a very amiable writer of our own Country. 

The Engliſh Writers of Tragedy, /ays Mr. Addi/on 
© (a); are poſſeſſed with a Notion, that when they re- 
© preſent a virtuous or innocent perſon in diſtreſs, they 
* ought not to leave him till they have delivered him out 
of his troubles, or made him triumph over his enemies. 

* 'This Error they have been led into by a ridiculous 
Doctrine of Modern Criticiſm, That they are obliged 
to an equal Diſtribution of Rewards and Puniſhments, 
and an impartial Execution of Poetical Juſtice. 
Who were the firſt that eſtabliſhed this Rule, I know 
not; but J am ſure it has no Foundation in Nature, 
© in Rrason, or in the PRAcrick or THE ANnC1- 
* ENTS. | 

We find, that [iz the E N of PROVIDENCE] 
* Good and Evil happen alike to ALL MEN on this 
ſide the grave: And as the principal defign of Trage- 
dy is to raiſe Commiſeration, and Terror in the minds 


* of 
(e) SpeQator, Vol. I. No, XL, 
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© of the Audience, we ſhall defeat this great end, if we 
© always make Virtue and Innocence happy and ſuc- 
« ceſsful. | | 
* Whatever croſſes and diſappointments a good man 
ſuffers in the Body of the Tragedy, they will make but 
ſmall impreſſion on our Minds, when we know, that, 
in the /aft Act, he is to arrive at the end of his wiſhes 
and deſires. 
When we ſee him engaged in the depth of his afflic- 
tions, we are apt to comfort ourſelves, becauſe we are 
ſure he will find his way out of them, and that his grief 
how great ſoever it may be at preſent, will ſoon termi- 
nate in gladneſs. 
« For this reaſon the ancient Writers of Tragedy treat- 
ed men in their Plays, as they are dealt with in the 
World, by making Virtue ſometimes happy, and ſome- 
times miſerable, as they found it in the Fable which 
they made choice of, or as it might affect their Audi- 
ence in the moſt agreeable manner. 
* Ariſtotle conſiders the Tragedies that were written 
in either of thoſe kinds; and obſerves, that thoſe 
* which ended unhappily had always pleaſed the people, 
* and carried away the Prize, in the public diſputes of 
the Stage, from thoſe that ended happily (a). 


© Terror 
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(a) This was at a time when the Entertainments of the Stage 
were committed to the Care of the Magiſtrates; when the Prizes 
contended for were given by the State; when, of conſequence, the 
Emulation among Writers was ardent ; and when Learning was at 
the higheſt Pitch of Glory in that renowned Commonwealth. 

It cannot be ſuppoſed, that the Athenians, in this their higheſt Age 
of Taſte and Politeneſs, were leſs Humane, leſs Tender-hcearted, 
than we of the preſent. But they were not afraid of being moved, 
nor aſhamed of ſhewing themſelves to be ſo, at the diſtreſſes they 
ſaw well painted and repreſented, In ſhort, they were of the opi- 
nion, with the wileſt of men, That it war better to go to the Houſe of 
Mourning than to the Heuſe of Mirth ;, and had Fortitude enough to 
truſt themſelves with their own generous grief, becauſe they found 
their hearts mended by it. 

Thus alſo Horace, and the politeſt Romans in the Auguſlan 
Age wiſhed to de affected. 

Ac ne forte putes me, que facere ipſe recuſem, 
Cum recte traqtant alii, laudare maligne; 
Ille per extentum funem mihi peſſe videtur 

Ire poeta, meum qui pectus inaniter an git, 
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© Terror and Commiſeration Jeave a pleaſing anguiſh 
in the mind, and fix the Audience in ſuch a ſerious 
compoſure of thought, as is much more laſting and de- 
lightful, than any little tranſient Starts of ſoy and Sa- 
tis faction. i 
* Accordingly we find, that more of our Engliſh Tra- 
gedies have ſucceeded, in which the Favourites of the 
Audience ſink under their calamities, than thoſe in 
which they recover themſelves out of them. 
The beſt Plays of this kind are The Oban, Venice 
* Preſerved, Alexander the Great, T heodofius, All for Love, 
Oedi pus, Oroonoko, Othello, &c. 
* King Lear is an admirable Tragedy of the ſame kind, 
as Shakeſpeare wrote it: But as it is reformed accord- 
ing to the chimerical notion of Poetical [or as we may ſay, 
* Anti-Providential)] Juſtice, in my humble opinion it 
* has loſt half its beauty (a). 
At the ſame time I muſt allow, that there are very 
* noble Tragedies, which have been framed upon = 
© other 


« 
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Irritat, mulcet; falſis terroribus implet, 

Ut manus y & mods me Thebis, modo ponit Athenis, 
Thus Engliſhed by Mr. Pope. 

Yet left you think I rally more than teach, 

Or praiſe malignly Arts I cannot reach, 

Let me, for once preſume t'inſtruf the times 

To know the Poet from the Man ef Rhymes. 

'Tis He who gives my breaſt a thouſand paint, 
Cap make me feel each paſſion that he fei gas; 
Enrage—rompoſe—with more than magic Art, 
With Pity and with Terror tear my heart , 
And ſnatch me ver the earth or through the air, 
To Thebes, to Athens, when he will, and where. 


(4) Yet ſo different ſeems to be the Modern Taſte from that of 
the Antients, that the altered King Lear of Mr. Tate is conſtantly 
ated on the Engliſh Stage, in preference. to the Original, tho' 
written by Shakeſpeare himſclf--Whether this frange preference be 
owing to the falſe Delicacy or affected Tei dernels of the Players, 
or to that of the Audience, has not for many years been tried, Ard 
perhaps the former have not the courage to try the Public Taſte up- 
on it. Aud yet, if it were evey to be tried, Now ſeems to be the 
Time, when an Acter and a Manager, in the ſa me perſen, is in be- 
ing, who deſervedly engages the public favour ia all he undertakes, 
and who owes ſo much, and is gratefully ſenſible that he doc, to 
that great Mater of the human Paſſions, 
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other Plan, and have ended happily; as indeed moſt 
of the good Tragedięs, which have been written ſince 
the ſtarting of the above-mentioned Criticiſm, have 
taken this turn: As The Mourning Bride, Tamerlane, 
(b) Ces, Pha dra and Hippolytus, with moſt of Mr. 
Dryden's. I muſt alſo allow, that many of Shake- 
ſpeare's, and ſeveral of the celebrated Tragedies of 
antiquity, are caſt in the ſame form. I do not there- 
fore diſpute againſt this way of writing Tragedies ; 
but againſt the Criticiſm that would eſtabliſh 'This as 
the cy method; and by that means would very much 
cramp the Engliſh Tragedy, and perhaps give a wrong 
* bent to the Genius of our Writers.” 
Thus far Mr. Addiſon. | 

Our fair Readers are alſo deſired to attend to what a 
celebrated Critic {c) of a neighbouring nation ſays on 
the nature and defign of Tragedy, from the Rules laid 
down by the ſame great Antient. | 

* Tragedy, 8 makes inan modeſt, by repreſent- 
* ing the great Maſters of the Earth humbled ; and it 
makes him render and merciful, by ſhewing him the 
* ſtrange accidents of Life, and the unforeſeen diſgraces to 
* which the moſt important perſons are ſubject. 

* But becauſe man is naturally timorous and com- 
« paſſionate, he may fall into other extremes. Too much 
Fear may ſhake his Conſtancy of mind, and too much 
Com pailion may enfeeble his Equity. *Tis the buſineſs 
of Tragedy to regulate theſe two weakneſſes. It pre- 
« pares and arms him again Diſgraces, by ſhewing them 
« ſo frequent in the moſt conſiderable perſons ; and he 
* will ceaſe to fear extraordinary accidents, when he ſees 
them happen to the highef (And ſtill more efficacious, 
* we may add, the example will be, when he ſees them 
* ha to the be) part of mankind. 


: 


* But as the End of 1 is to teach men not bs 


fear too weakly common Mrs fortunes, it propoſes alſo to 
teach them to ſpare their Compaſſion for Objects that 
* deſerve it, For there is an JInju/tice in being moved 
at the afflictions of thoſe who ae r to be miſerable. 
We may ſee without pity, Clytemneſtra ſlain by — 
| « fon 

(5) Yet in Tamerlane two of the moſt amiable characters, Mo- 


ne ſes, and Aſpaſia ſuffer death. g 
(c) Rapin on Ariſtotle's Poetica. 
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* ſon Oreſtes in Aſchylus, becauſe ſhe had murdered 
* Agamemnon her huſband, and we cannot fee Hippo- 
* Iytus die by the plot of his ſtepmother, Phædra, in Eu- 
© riþides, without Compaſſion, becauſe he died not but 
for being chaſte and virtuous.” 

Theſe are the great Authorities ſo favourable to the 
Stories that end unhappily : Yet the Writer of the Hiſ- 
tory of Clariſſa is humbly of Opinion, that he might 
have been excuſed referring to them for the vindication 
of hit Cataſtrophe, even by thoſe who are advocates for 
the contrary opinion; ſince the notion of Poetical Juſtice, 
founded on the Modern Rules, has hardly ever been more 
ſtrictly obſerved in works of this nature, than in the pre- 
ſent performance, if any regard at all be to be paid to 
the Chriftian Syſtem, on which it is formed. 

For, 1s not Mr. Lovelace, who could perſevere in his 
villainous views, againſt the ſtrongeſt and moſt frequent 
convictions and remorſes that ever were ſent to awaken 
and reclaim a wicked man---Is not this great, this wilful 
Tranſgreſſor, condignly puniſbed; and his puniſhment 
brought on thro? the intelligence of the very Joſeph Le- 
man whom he had corrupted (a); and by means of the 
very woman whom he had debauched {5)---Is not Mr. 
Bale who has an uncle's haſtened death to anſwer for (c 
---Are not the whole Harlowe Family---Is not the vile 
Tomlinſon- Are not the infamous Sinclair, and her wretch- 
ed Partners--And even the wicked Servants, who, with 
their eyes open contributed their parts to the carrying 
on of the vile ſchemes of their reſpective principals--- Are 
they not all likewiſe exemplarily puniſhed? > | 

On the other hand, Is not Miſs Hows, for her noble 
Friendſhip to the exalted Lady in her calamities---Is not 
Mr. Hickman, for his unexceptionable morals, and In- 
tegrity of life---Is not the repentant and not ungenerous 
BELTOR D- —-Is not the worthy Nor ToxN---made /igrally 
happy. 

And who that are in earneſt in their Profeſſion of Chriſ- 
tianity, but will rather envy than regret the triumphant 
death of CLARISSa, whole piety from her early Child- 
hood; whoſe diffuſive Charity; whoſe ſteady Virtue; 
whoſe Chriſtian Humility ; whoſe Forgiving m—_— 

w 


(a) See vel. vii. Pp. 396---399 (b) Idem, p. 409. (c) Ide m, p. 31. 
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whoſe Meekneſs, whoſe reſignation, HE AVE N cuh 
could rew:rd {4 )? 

The Length of the piece has been objected to by ſom 
who had ſeen only the firſt four Volumes, and who per- 
haps looked upon it as a mere Nowel or Romance ; and 
yet of 2heſe there are not wanting works of equal length, 

They were of opinion that the Story moved too ſlowly, 
particularly in the firſt and ſecond Volumes, which are 
chiefly taken up with the Altercations between Clariſſa 
and the ſeveral perſons of her Family. 

But 'is it not true, that thoſe Altercations are the 
Foundation of the whole, and therefore a neceſſary part 
of the work ? The Letters and Converſations, where the 
Story makes the ſloweſt progreſs, are preſumed to he 
characteriſtic. They give occaſion likewiſe to fuggeſt 
many intereſting Perſonalities, in which a good deal of the 
Inſtruction eſſential to a work of this nature, is conveyed. 
And it will, moreover, be remembered, that the Author 
at his firſt ſetting out, appriſed the Reader, that the Sto- 
ry was to be looked upon as = YVghicle only to the In- 
froQion. 10 JA 9 

To all which we may add, that there was frequently 
a neceſſity to be very circumſtantial and minute, in order 
to preſerve and maintain that Air of Probability which is 
neceſſary to be maintained in a Story deſigned to repre- 
ſent real Life; and which is rendered extremely buſy and 
active by the plots and contrivances formed and carried 
on by one of the principal Characters. 

In a word, I/, in the hiſtory before us, it ſhall be found 
that the Spirit ĩs duly diffuſed throughout ; that the Cha- 
racters are various and natural; well diſtinguithed, and 
uniformly ſupported and maintained: there be a varie- 
ty of incidents ſufficient to excite Attention, and thoſe ſo 
conducted, as to keep the Reader always awake ; the 
Length then muſt add proportionably to the Pleaſure that 
every Perſon of Taſte receives from a well-drawn Picture 
of Nature. But where the contrary of all theſe qualities 
ſhocks the underſtanding, the extravagant performance 
will be judged tedious, tho? no longer than a Fairy-Tale. 


4) It may not be amiſs to remind the Reader, that ſo early in the 


work as vol. II. p. 235, 236, 237, the diſpenſations of Providence 

in her diſtreſſes are jultified by her ſelf. And thus ſhe ends her Re- 

flections- I ſhall not li alwayz--May my cloſing Scene be happy 
She had her wiſh. It was happy. 
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